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M.DCCC.XANII. 


PREFACE. 


Tus following work was drawn up by F. Sangermano, partly during 
his residence as a missionary in Ava, and partly after his return to Europe. 
He was sent out as a missioner in 1782, and in the July of the following 
year arrived at Rangoon, whence he proceeded directly to the city of 
Ava. But shortly after he was remanded to Rangoon, which was the 
scene of his future missionary labours. The cause of Christianity was 
greatly forwarded in this place by his exertions. He completed the 
church of St. John, which had been begun before him, as well as the 
college of the missionaries; both of which were built of brick. He 
superintended the college as long as he remained there; and under 
his direction it was very prosperous. It contained fifty students, who 
were instructed in several branches of learning and science; so that 
besides some ecclesiastics, it has produced skilful engineers, physicians 
and even pilots. There is at present a young Burmese practising as a 
surgeon in Rome, who received his education in this institution. 


I’. Sangermano was greatly esteemed by the natives of Rangoon: in 
particular the Viceroy and his consort honoured him with many marks 
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of distinction. The lager would often come to his church to be pre- 
sent at the Catholic ceremonies, especially those of Holy-week; and 
sometimes she would pay a visit to the superior in his College, and 
hold long conferences with lim on religion; so that it was thought that 
she would become a Christian. On these occasions she always came 
with her guards and her whole court. Her guards remained in the 
square opposite the college, but the rest of her suite entered with her. 


I’, Sangermano was also well known to the foreigners who frequented 
Rangoon, particularly to the English. From one of the latter he had a 
commission to make a chart of the port of Rangoon, which he executed 
with so much ability, as to receive a pension for life from our govern- 
ment. He also experienced great attention from the English authorities, 
when at Calcutta on his return home. The individual who had given 
him the above-mentioned commission procured for him a letter of re- 
commendation from the Governor-general, by which all English captains 
were required to afford him every facility for his return. He arrived 
in Italy in 1808; and after having got through the business which had 
recalled him home, endeavoured to return to his missionary labours. 
But the state of the times prevented him; and he was finally established 
as president of the college of his order at Arpinum, his native city. 
Here he employed himself in preparing the following work for publica- 
tion; but his death in 1819, prevented the execution of his designs. 
His manuscript remained in the hands of the Barnabite Fathers; and 
would probably have never been presented to the public, had not the 
Roman su)-committee of the Oriental Translation Fund undertaken its 
translation and publication. Although the primary regulations of this 
Society seem to sanction the publication of none but oriental works, 
the Roman sub-committee felt themselves warranted in proposing this 
history to the parent committee, on the ground that it is chiefly made 
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up of translations from important Burmese wrijzings, whereof probably 
copies do not exist in Europe. 


The following note found among F’. Sangermano’s papers, after the 
work was partly translated, indicates the original documents he has 
principally followed. 


‘4, The Burmese cosmography has been extracted almost entirely from 
a book expressly composed for the elder brother of the reigning monarch, 
by a Zarado or master of the Emperor, wherein he succinctly describes 
the system of the world, as taught by Godama, according to the expo- 
sitions and opinions of the most celebrated Burmese Doctors. 


2. All that is related of the ancient Burmese monarchs, and of the 
foundation and subsequent history of this kingdom, has been faithfully 
copied from the Maharazaven, that is, the great history of the kings. 


5. In what I have said of the superstitions, astrology, religion, con- 
stitutions of the Talapoins, and the sermons of Godama, I have not 
followed the tales and reports of the common people, but have carefully 
consulted the classical writings of the Burmese, known by the name of 
Kiam. The chapters on the rules of the Talapoins and the sermons 
of Godama contain an abstract of all that is worthy of notice in the 
three Kiam, called Vini, Padimot and Sottan. I have translated nearly 
the whole of these books with the assistance of an Ex-Talapoin of the 
name of Uba, who was one of the most learned of that order in the 
vicinity of Nabek, where for several years our seminary was situated. 
He has also taught the Pali language to two of my scholars, one of 
whom is at the present time labouring in the work of the mission at 


Rangoon.” 
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Some slight transposijon has been made in the chapters, in order 
to improve the connection Petween the subjects which they treat. The 
orthography of the manuscript has been kept, except in a few well 
known names: hence the proper names are to be read as in Italian. 


It cannot be necessary to enumerate the difficulties experienced in 
conducting a large English work through a foreign press. Independently 
of the great labour of correction, it required some courage to think 
of imitating the beauty of typography which distinguishes the works 
printed by the parent committee in London. We {flatter ourselves that 
we have done as much as circumstances would allow us, and that our 
present attempt will be indulgently received, as an earnest of our desire 
to forward the useful and noble objects of the Tund. 


N. WISEMAN. 


Rome 4 June, 1835. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


BURMESE EMPIRE. 


Tur Burmese Empire comprises the tract of territory bounded on the 
south by the Indian Ocean, on the cast by the kingdom of Siam, on the 
west by Bengal, and on the north by the kingdom of Azen, and the Chinese 
empire. It includes not only the Kingdom of Ava, but likewise those of Pegi, 
and Aracan, together with the petty states of Martaban, Tavai, and Merghi. 
Before proceeding to give an ample and detailed description of the manners, 
religion and laws of this empire, it is not only expedient but necessary, to 
premise some account of the system of the world according to the Burniese, 
or, in other words, of their Cosmography. By this explanation. various points 
relating to their religion and manners, to their theogony and ethics, will be 
rendered intelligible, which otherwise would be yery obscure and difficult 


to com prehend. 
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BURMESE COSMOGRAPHY. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Measures and Divisions of time commonly used in the sacred 
Burmese books. 


Accorpine to these books, there are five species of atoms. The first consists 
of that fluid, by which all bodies are penetrated, and which, though invisible 
to man, is yet visible to the Nat, superior genii of whom we shall speak 
hereafter. The second species is that very fine dust which is seen dancing 
im the air, when the sun's rays penctrale through any aperture into a chamber. 
The third species consists of the dust raised from the earth by the motion 
of animals or vehicles. The fourth comprises those grosser particles which, 
unable to rise in the air, on account of their natural gravity, remain fixed 
to the ground. Lastly, the fifth species consists of those little particles which 
fall, when writing with an iron pen upon a palm-leaf. Thirty-six atoms of 
the first class make one atom of the second; thirty-six of the second make 
one of the third, and so in progression. Seven atoms of the fifth and last 
species are equal in size to the head of a louse; seven such heads equal a 
grain of rice, seven grains of rice make an inch, twelve inches a palm, and 
two palms a cubil; seven cubits give one ta, twenty ta one ussabd, eighty 
ussuba one gaut, and four gaut a juzend. Finally, a juzena contains about 
six Burmese leagues, or 28,000 cubits. 

Again, twelve hairs are equal to the size of a grain of rice: four grains of 
rice make a finger, twelve fingers a foot; the ordinary stature of a man Is 
seven feet. 

The following is the measure of time: that instant in which the fore or the 
middle finger, withheld by the thumb, darts from it to give a fillip, is called 
a carasi; ten carasi make a pian, and six pian a bizand. A quarter of an 
hour is composed of fifteen bizand; four quarters make an hour, the day 
consists of sixty hours, the month contains thirty days, and twelve months 
form a year. 
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CHAP. If. 


Of the World and its parts. 


Tue World is called Logha, a word which signifies alternate destruction 
and reproduction. The Burmese admit a world, not everlasting, but having 
a beginning and an end; and this beginning and end they do not altribute 
10 the power and will of a superior being, but merely to fate, which they 
call Dammata. The world is divided into three parts, the superior, the 
inferior, and the middle. In the superior part is situated the seat of the Nat; 
in the inferior are the infernal regions, and in the middle is the seat or 
abode of men and animals. Of these beings and their abodes we shall treat 
lower down. The middle part 1s conceived to be flat and circular, though 
somewhat elevated in the centre, and bounded by a chain of very high 
mountains, called Zacchiavala, which gird it all round, and form an impene- 
irable barrier. These mountains rise 82,000 juzena above the surface of the 
sea, aud have an equal depth in the sea itself. The diameter of this middle 
part is 1,203,400 juzena, and its circumference is three times the diameter. 
Its depth in 240,000 juzena. The half of this depth entirely consists of dust, 
the other half, or the lower part, is a hard compact stone, called Silapatavi. 
This enormous volume of dust and stone is supported by a double volume 
of water, under which is placed a double volume of air; and beyond this 
there is nothing but vacuity. 

2. In the centre of this middle part, above the level of the sea, the 
largest of the mountains, called Miemmo, rises to the height of 84,000 
juzena, having an equal depth within the sea. Two truncated cones, 
united at their bases, may give an idea of the figure of this Mountain. 
The diameter of the superior plane of Miemmod is 48,000 juzena, and 
its circumference three times the diameter. Three enormous rubies, 3000 
juzena in height, serve as feet to this immense mass, and connect it with the 
great stone Silapatavi. The part of the mountain looking to the east is of 
silver, that looking to the west of glass, the side exposed to the north is of 
gold, and finally, that to the south of dark ruby. Seven concentric chains 
of mountains enclose within them this celebrated eminence; and in their 
intermediate spaces run seven great rivers called Sita; whose waters are 
transparent and clear as crystal, and so very light, that the feather of the 
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smallest bird, if thrown into them, will sink to the bottom. Thesc mountains 
are not of an equal height, nor are their rivers of equal breadth and depth. 
While the first range, called Jugantd, is 84,000 juzena high, and the first 
river aS many juzena wide and eco. the second chain has half that height, 
that is to say, 42,000 juzena, and just so wide and deep is the second river. 

3. At the four cardinal points of Mount Miemmd, between the Zacchia- 
vala mountains, and the Jast enclosure pf Jugantd, im the midst of an 
immense sea, are silualed four great islands, the abodes of men and 
avimals. The eastern island bas the form of a half moon, and is 21,000 
juzena in circumference. The western island bears a circular figure, like 
the full moon, and has likewise 21,000 juzena in circumference. The 
northern island has 24,000, and is ef a square figure; and, lastly, the 
southern one, which is lozenge-shaped, is called Zabudiba, and is 30,000 
juzena in circumference. In this island, the Burmese Doctors place their 
kingdom, those of Siam and China, the Coast of Coromandel, the island 
of Ceylon, and other parts with which they are acquainted. They Lke- 
wise say that this island, with Soo smaller ones which belong to il, and 
will be mentioned in the next paragraph, is inhabited by a hundved-ontl- 
one nations. Excepting, however, the Chinese, Tartars, Siamese, Cassé, 
and Arakan, the names by which they denominate these nations do not 
correspond to those known in our geography. These four great islands take 
their names from certain large trees, witch grow in them, and are considered 
their sacred emblems. For example, because its sacred iree is the Zabu, 
the southern island is called Zabudiba, or the Island of Zabu. 

4. Besides these four great islands, they admit likewise 2,000 of smaller 
dimensions (allotting 500 to each of the great ones) scattered here and 
there, but not widely apart, and bearing respectively the same figure as 
the larger islands. We have observed in §.2., that the castern side of mount 
Miemmo is of silver, the western of glass, the northern of gold, and the 
southern of dark ruby. Now, these four sides communicate their colour 
to the great and smalJl islands and their inhabitants, as well as to the sea 
that surrounds them; and consequently the eastern island and its inhabitans 
will be of a silver colour, the southern together with its inhabilants, rivers, 
trees etc., will have the colour of the dark ruby: and the same is to be 
said of the other islands. In like manner, the great ocean is divided into 
four seas, that is to say, the white, the green, the yellow and the dark- 
red, These seas, however, are not every where of the same depth: that 
which is interposed between the small islands is shallow and almost always 


quiet, so that ships may conveniently sail in it; but the seas, in the midst 
of 
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of which the great islands lie, have a depth of even 84,000 juzena, and 
their waves rise to the height of sixty or seventy juzena. Terrible whirl- 
pools are here to be met, capable of swallowing up large ships. These seas 
abound with monstrous fishes of the length of 500 and even 1000 juzena. 
When these merely move in the waters, they agitate them, to a consider- 
able degree; but when they shake their whole body, they excite a horrible 
lempest, to the distance of even 500, and 800 juzenda. Hence it follows, 
that there can be no communication whatever between the inhabitants of 
the different great islands; and the European ships that arrive in the Indies, 
are supposed, by the Burmese, to come from some of the 500 small islets, 
which surround the great southern island of Zabudiba. Hence they gene- 
rally style them, Inhabitants of the small islands. 
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CHAP. ITI. 


Of the beings that live in this world; of their felicity or misery, 
and of the duration of ther life. 


5. Art living beings are divided by the sacred Burmese books into three 
classes: Chama, or generating beings; Rupa, or corporeal but ungenerated ; 
lastly, Arupa or incorporeal beings. And these three classes are again 
subdivided into thirty species, each of which has its Bon, or proper seat. 
The first class, or that of the Chama, contains eleven species, or regions, 
or states of beings; seven of which are happy, aud four unhappy. The 
first of the happy states is that of man, and the other six are those of the 
Nat; who are corporeal beings, but in every respect. superior to man, as 
will be shown just now. The four unliappy are the infernal states, in which 
beings, by the painful torments they suffer, pay the forfeit of the crimes 
committed by them im their antecedent life. The second class, called Rupa, 
contains sixteen regions or states, and the third, or the Arupa, contains 
only four. 

6. Before we speak of the happiness or unhappiness of these beings, and 
of the places which they occupy, it is necessary lo premise a few general 
observations. First, the Burmese, Jike many other nations of India, admit 
a melempsycosis or transmigration after death; but ina very different sense 
from that of Pythagoras, who taught that the soul, after the death of one 
hody. occupied and animated another. The Burmese, on the contrary, say. 
that at the death of a man, animal, or other living being, the soul perishes 
together with the bedy;, but then, from this complete dissolution another 
individual springs, which will be man, or beast, or Nat, according to the 
merits or demerits of the actions done by its predecessor during its life. 
Through this successive series of dissolutions and regenerations, all beings 
go on, for the duration of one or more worlds, till, at Jength, they have 
performed such works as render them worthy of the state of Niban, which, 
is the most perfect of all states. This consists in an almost perpetual ex- 
lacy, in which, those who attain it are not only free from the troubles and 
miseries of life, from death, illness and old age, but are abstracted from 
all sensation; they have no longer either a thought or a desire. Secondly, 
we must premise, that the Burmese books admit, not only one but many, 
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or rather an infinite number of worlds. And this is to be understood in two 
senses. First, besides this world of ours, there are coexistent 10,100,000 
others, of the same shape and figure, that mutually touch each other on three 
points; thus forming so many equilateral spaces, filled with very cold water, 
impenetrable to the rays of the sun. Each side of these spaces is 3,000 
juzena in length. Secondly, in force of that general law called Dammata, 
one world succeeds another; and no sooner is one destroyed, than another 
is immediately reproduced, of the same form and figure. Nobody, not even 
the Divinity Godama himself, ever knew which was the first world, and 
which will be the last: and hence the Burmese Doctors deduce, that this 
series of successive dissolutions and reproductions never had a beginning, and 
will have no end; and they compare the system to a large wheel, to whose 
circumference it is unpossible to assign any beginning or end. 

7. Before we speak of the duration of life, enjoyed by different classes of 
beings, it is farther necessaly to give an idea of the duration of a world, 
which is something truly portentous. ‘The inhabitants of the southern island, 
and of the 500 smaller islets attached to it, are said perpetually to vary 
the duration of thei life, which increases or diminishes according to the 
deserts of their good or bad conduct. We speak here merely of the 
inhabitants of the southern island; for, as to those of the others, they have. 
and ever will have, the same length of life, as will be said in the sequel. 
The lives of the first inhabitants of the Zabudiba island lasted an assenchi¢. 
To give an idea of the prodigious munher of years which compose an 
assenchie, it is said that, if it should rain continually for the space of 
three years, over the whole world, which is 1,203,430 juzena in diameter, 
the number of drops of rain fallen im this lime, would express the number 
of years that compose an assenchié. The sons and grand-children of those 
primitive men, fell off from the perfection of their ancestors, and, abandon- 
ing virlue, gave themselves up to vice; and hence the length of their 
life began gradually to diminish, until it was reduced to ten years, the 
term allotted to some very wicked men. But afterwards, their descendants, 
reflecting on the cause of this diminution, began to correct their morals, 
and practise virtue. By this means they merited a new prolongation of 
their lives, first to thirty, then to eighty, a hundred, and a thousand years, 
and thus progressively, till they reached the term of an assenchi¢, as was 
the case with the primitive inhabitants. Now these progressive variations, 
from an assenchié to ten years, and from ten years to an assenchit, in 
successive generations, will take place sixty-four times, before the final 
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8. We may now proceed to treat of the happiness and misery of living 
beings, and of the Bon, or regions which they occupy, in the three parts 
of the world: and we will begin by the happy beings, whose first species 
is Man, as was observed in §. 6. The diameter of the southern island 
Zabudiba is 10,000 juzena. Subtracting from this number, 3,000, which 
are occupied hy forests and deserts, and 4,000, covered with water, the 
residue, or 3,000 juzena, contain the Bon, or region occupied by man. 
The longest term of life which a man can, at present, enjoy is cighty 
years. Among the inhabitants of the Zabudiba island some are observed 
to be rich, others poor; some learned, others ignorant; some vile and abject, 
and others noble and clevated to the rank of hings, princes, or mandarins; 
some are handsome, and others deformed; finally, some enjoy a long life, 
and others a short one. All these diversities of condition are effects of the 
merit or demerit: gained by cach individual im his preceding life. 

g. The inhabitants of the other three islands are not subject to the 
successive variation of the term of their lives, mentioned above; nor are they 
exposed to those troubles and that variety of condition, which affect the 
inhabitants of the southern island Zabudiba. The term of life of the 
inhabitants of the castern and western islands is constantly 500 years. Their 
faces in shape resemble the figure of the island to which they belong ; 
so that the castern islanders lave their faces of a semilunar form, and the 
western have theirs round, like the full moon. Their stature is likewise 
different from that prevailing in the island Zabudiba; as the eastern islanders 
are nine cubits Ligh, and the western six. As to the stale of socicly, sciences, 
agricullure, etc, these castern and western islanders are perfectly simular 
to the southern. Both these islands have their sacred trees, which, by the 
power of fate, last from the beginning to the end of the world. They are 
a hundred juzena high, and the spread of their branches 1s fifty juzena. 

10. But the imhabitants of the northern island differ in every respect from 
those of the other three islands, because they make no use of agriculture, 
or any ollier art or profession. A tree named Padesa grows in that fortunate 
island, on which, instead of fruit, are seen hanging precious garments of 
various colours, whereof the natives take whatever pleases them best. In 
like manner, they need not cultivate the soil, nor sow, nor reap; neither 
do they fish, nor hunt; because the same tree naturally produces them 
an excellent kind of rice without any husk. Whenever they wish to 
take nourishment, they have only to place this rice upon a certain great 
stone, from which a flame instantly issues, dresses their food, and then 
goes oul of itself. While they eat their rice, various kinds of exqui- 
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site meats, ready dressed, appear upon the leaves of some trees, from 
which every one takes at will. The meal over, the remains immediately 
disappear. This food is moreover so very substantial, that what appears 
prepared for only one person is sufficient for many; and so nourishing, that 
those who partake of it can fast the seven following days, without repeating 
their meal. These islanders are never subject to any kind of ulness, nor 
to the troubles of old age, but live a thousand years, in continual youth. 
The manner in which they bring up their children, and contract marriage, 
is very singular. As the women there are not subject lo menses nor the 
pains of labour, when their time arrives, they are delivered without any 
pain or difficulty, and abandon their new born babe on the spot, without 
its running any risk of dying. For those that pass that way, putting their 
finger in their mouth, extract from it a sweet liquor like nectar, which, 
wonderful to say, supports the child for seven days. Nourished and 
brought up in this manner, they are of course unable to ascertain who 
are their parents; the more so as, in that island, all the imhabitants are 
of the same shape and figure, and of the same golden colour. Hence it is 
provided, that when a couple, moved by reciprocal affection, wish to unite 
in wedlock, they should withdraw themselves under a certain beautiful 
trec. If this lowers its branches, and covers them round with its leaves, it 
is a sign that they are not near relations, and consequently the marriage is 
completed. If, on the contrary, the tree does not Jower its branches, they 
consider it a proof of their consanguinity, and abstain from proceeding any 
farther. In general, these islanders have no illicit inclinations, and the 
conjugal act is only exercised by them ten times during their whole life. 
Some of them live in a slate of celibacy, as perfect and holy men, who 
have bridled the passions and inclinations of their hearts. Sorrow and al] 
kinds of trouble or pain are strangers to this fortunate island, in which there 
is no cold nor heat, no winds nor storms; no lightning, thunder nor rain. 
No ferocious animals nor venomous serpents threaten the lives of men. They 
have no need of houses for shelter; the island is full of pleasant, gold coloured 
trees, which are ever covered with delicious fruit or flowers, of the most 
grateful odour, or which yield a fragrant liquor, with which the inhabitants 
are wont to anoint their bodies. Here and there are little rivulets of odoriferous 
sandal, or other aromatic waters, in which they bathe and disport themselves. 
Although these islanders have a stature of thirteen cubits, they are still 
proportioned and well made, especially the women, who are endowed with 
singular beauty and possess great agility, softness, and symmetry of form. 


After having spent their life of rooo years, amidst continual enjoyments 
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and delights, they tranquilly expire; and their bodies are immediately trans- 
ported to the other side of the island, by some large birds, ordained by fate 
to this office. 

11. The inhabitants of the eastern, western and northern islands do not 
pass after death into the superior state of Nat, nor to the inferior, infernal 
state, as happens to those of the southern island; but they are always born 
again inhabitants of the same island. And although this seems to be a desir- 
able thing, especially with regard to the northern islanders, on account of 
their felicity, nevertheless the Burmese Doctors say, that if the inhabitants 
of the southern island are cndowed with judgement and reason, they should 
not envy this lot; because in this southern island alone, may one rise by 
the merit of good deeds, not only to the superior states, of Nat, Rupa, and 
Arupa, but, moreover, to the ainost perfect of all, that of the Niban; and, 
for this reason, the Burmese pocts call the southern island, the Niban’s 
ferry. 

12. After man, come the six states of the Nat, happy beings who are 
superior to man. The first seat or Bon is called Zatumaharil; the second 
Tayateinsa; the third Jama; the fourth Tussita etc. These scats are disposed 
in order, beginning from the centre of Miemmo, and continuing along the 
JugantoO mountains, so as to form the first enclosure of the Miemmd, as far 
as the Jast barrier of the world, called Zacchiavala. Here the first seat of 
the Nat, called Zatumaharit, is situated; and to this seat ihe sun, moon, 
planets and stars belong. For according to the sacred Burmese hooks, these 
are all so many houses or habitations of the Nat. The second scat called 
Tavaleinsa, extends from the summit of Mount Miemmo to the Zacchiavala. 
The others scats are placed, one above the other, al a distance of about 
42,000 juzena. Above the seats of the Nat come those of the Rupa as 
follows. Five hundred and fifty-eight thousand juzena above the last seat of 
the Nat, are placed the three scats of the Rupa, called the first Zian, 
in form like a tripod. Although they are on the same level, one does not 
touch the other; but they are distant from each other 558,000 juzena. At 
an equal distance above, are placed the other three, bearing likewise the 
same figure. These are called the second Zian; and above them again, are 
other three, of the same shape and distance, called the third Zian. At a 
similar distance succeed the other two seats of the Rupa called the fourth 
Zian, which are placed on the same level. The five remaining abodes of 
the Rupa lie one above the other at the same distance of 558,000 juzena 
from one another. And in the same manner and order are placed, one over 
the other, the four dwellings of the Arupa. This last abode is so far distant 
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from the southern island, that should a stone be dropt from it, according to 
the Burmese Doctors, it would not reach its destination ull four years after. 

13. We have now to speak of the happiness of the Nat. and of the length 
of their life. In the first place, the seat called Zatumaharit is aren 
among four great princes or kings of the Nat; each of whom possesses, 
at one of the four cardinal poimts of Miemmo, a vast cily of 1000 square 
juzena. These cities are all of the same form, and in the midst of each, 
its prince has his large palace of twenty-five square juzena, the columns, 
beams and boards of which are of silver. For the magnificence of these 
cities we must refer the reader, to what we shall say later, when we de- 
scribe the second seat called Tavateinsa. The famous Padesa trees grow 
over the whole of this region; and from them, in place of fruit, rich 
earments and exquisite food are seen hanging, with all that can con- 
iribute to the splendour and delight of the Nat who inhabit the place. 
Small rivulets and lakes of the clearest water, delightful orchards and gar- 
dens are everywhere to be found. The length of life of these Nat is Soo 
years, which are equal to 9,000,000 of ours. Their height is half a jyuzena. 
Both in this and in the superior seats there are males and females, who 
exercise the duties of matrimony, but whose fecundaling principle is only 
wind or air; and the children produced, are brought to light, not like infants, 
but as if they were fifleen years of age. Other Nat of an inferior condition, 
such as giants, great birds, dragons, and other evil genii, who inhabit the 
declivity of the JugantO mountains, or the forests and rivers, are subjected 
io the Nat of this seat. 

14. 1 has been noticed above, that to this scat belong those Nat, that 
inhabit the sun, moon and stars, ordained by fate to illuminate the world, 
to divide day from night, to distinguish the seasons, and to indicate good 
und evil to mankind. Hence it will be proper io give a short essay of 
Burmese Astronomy. The Burmese admit eight plancts, the sun, the moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, From these the days of the 
week take their denomination; for the Burmese call the first day, the day 
of the sun; the second, the day of the moon ctc. Besides these seven planets 
they suppose an eighth invisible one, by them called Raht, of which 
we shall speak just now. The sun, or the abode of the Nat called sun, 
has fifty juzena in diameter, and 150 in circumference. This habitation is 
of gold within, and without of crystal; and as gold and crystal are naturally 
warm, thercfore the rays of the sun always excite a sense of heat. The moon 
has forty-nine juzena in diameter and thrice that measure in circumference ; 
it is of silver without and ruby within; and silver and ruby being naturally 
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cold, so the moon’s light causes a cold sensation. Mars has twelve juzena in 
diameter, Mercury fifteen, Jupiter seventeen, Venus nincteen, and Saturn 
thirteen. Of the stars they give no kind of measure: but merely say in 
general, that they are the habitations of many Nat. The sun, moon and 
stars all revolve round the great Mount Miemmo, but disposed in parallel 
orbits; so that, for example, the sun, in one diurnal revolution, illuminates 
successively, the four great islands; and night is caused by the interposition 
of Miemmo between it and them. When it is mid-day in the southern island, 
in the northern it is midnight; and when the sun sets to the eastern 
island, it rises to the western. Besides the diurnal motion common to the 
planets and stars, they allow the planets another periodical movement, and 
say, that from the north they pass to the south, and then return again to 
the north, passing always through the twelve constellations of the zodiac, 
Aries, ‘Taurus etc. Hence the sun returns, after a year, to the same point m 
the heavens whence it set out; while the moon accomplishes the same 
revolution in the space of a month. And although they seem to admit that 
the sun, moon and other heavenly bodies have a gradual declination, alter- 
nately to north and south, yet they account for the variety of seasons upen a 
totally different hypothesis. And here we must notice that the Burmese di- 
vide the year, not into four but imto three seasons, the hot, the rainy, and 
the cold. To account for these, they have imagined three distinct paths in 
the heavens, the inner, the middle, and the outward. The inner path is 
nearest to mount Miemmod, and when the sun is upon it, it is the season of 
rain; when in the middle path it is that of heat; and when in the outward 
one that of cold. The inner path nearly answers to our summer solstice ; 
the middle one to our equinox, and the exterior to the winter solstice. Be- 
sides these they admit three other paths, one eleyated above the other; for 
the Burmese Doctors consider the sun to be sometimes nearer and sometimes 
more distant from us. These three paths, commencing from the highest, 
they call respectively, the paths of the elephant, the ox, and the goat. 
For, as the goat loves to feed in warm and dry places, and the sun, 
when nearest to us, or moving along the lower path, causes the greatest 
heat and dryness, they have given to this path the appellation of the goat's. 
On the contrary, great cold is felt when the sun is distant, and the highest 
path, through which it then passes, is called the elephant’s; because this 
quadruped delights in cold and damp places. The sun is determined to 
one of these paths by the bad or good conduct of man. Is he good and 
obedient, it chooses the middle one, which is the most temperate; is he, 


on the contrary, wicked and disobedient to the laws, it revolyes through 
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the higher or lower path, which is always the occasion of injury to the crops, 
and is detrimental to the health of man. The sun's motion in all three 
paths is far swifter than that of the moon. In the inner path, it travels 
more than a million of juzeni a day; in the middle one, more than two 
millions; and in the outer one, more than three. Lastly, the sun, moon 
and all the other heavenly bodies, although they appear spherical, are in 
reality acuminated like the flame of a candle. It is their distance which 
gives them a spherical figure. 

15. We must now speak of the celipses of the sun and moon, of the phases 
of the Jatter, and the causes that produce them. It has been mentioned above, 
that the Burmese, besides the seven principal planets, admit of an eighth, 
called Rahu, which is opaque and dark, and, for this reason, invisible to us. 
The size of this acreal monster in 4800 juzena. Its body measures 600 juze- 
na, its breast twelve, its head goo, its forehead, nose, and mouth 300. The 
size of the feet and hands is 200 juzena, and that of the fingers fifty. When 
this monstrous planet is instigated by envy towards the sun and moon, 
probably on account of thei clearness and splendour, he descends into their 
respective paths, and, opening his horrible mouth, devours them. Should 
he, however, retaht them for any length of time, his head would burst, 
as both the sun and moon irresistibly tend to prosecute their course; he 
is therefore obliged, after a short time, to vomit them up. Sometimes he 
places them under his chin, at others he licks them with his tongue, and 
sometimes covers them with his hand; and thus are explained the total, 
and partial, eclipses of the sun and moon, together with their immersion 
and emersion. Every three years, Rahu goes thus to meet the sun, and every 
six months the moon. ‘The eclipses are not however always visible in the 
southern island; but whenever they are, the same is the case in all the others. 
The phases of the moon are accounted for by the following hypothesis. It 
is supposed that, when this planet is in conjunction with the sun, the latter is 
suspended perpendicularly over it, and consequently it can produce no light: 
in the same manner as a house at mid-day has no shadow. But the moon 
recedes fram the sun 100,000 juzena every day; and, as it thus frees itself 
from the overshadowing disk of the sun, it increases in light and splendour ; 
as the shadow of a house increases in proportion to the approach of sun-set. 

The cause of cold and heat, at the different seasons of the year, is the 
following. The Burmese Doctors say, that the sun, from the vernal equinox 
to the autumnal, is always in the northern portion of its path, and the moon, 
on the contrary, in the southern. Hence the rays of the sun, which are by 


nature warm, prevailing over those of the moon which are cold, necessarily 
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produce a high degree of heat. The contrary happens from the autumnal 
to the vernal equinox; for then the sun )eing in the south, and the moon 
describing the northern part of its orbit; the cold rays of the latter prevail 
over the warmth of its rival, and thus occasion cold. Lastly, the causes of 
rain are, first, the influence of the Dragons; the second that of the Galons, 
a species of enormous birds. Both of these creatures may be classed with the 
Nat. The third cause is the virtue of Sizza, a word that significs the faith 
observed in contracts and promises. The fourth that of Sila; which signifies 
the observance of the Jaws. The fifth is the power of religious men. The 
sixth cause is, that it is the time of rain; the seventh the gathering of 
the clouds; and the eighth and last is the influence of those Nat, that preside 
over rain, and who, when they leave their habitations, and go running and 
playing about through the air, dispose the weather for rain. When the sun 
is in the path of the goat, the Nat do not Icave their respective habitations 
on account of the excessive heat, and therefore no rain falls. For this reason, 
when the inhabitants of the Burmese empire are in want of rain, they 
usually flock together in the public streets, and take a great and long rope 
which they earnestly pull from one side to the other, at the same time 
sending up loud cries to heaven, to invile the Nat to come forth and play 
about through the air. The thunder and lightning, that ordinarily precede 
rain, are supposed to be nothing but the sports of the Nat, as they play 
with their spears and other weapons. Besides these, they admit of other 
Nat that preside over the clouds and winds. 

16, After Zatumaharit we have the seat called Tavateinsa; which extends 
from the summit of Miemmd to Zacchiavala. The supreme prince or emperor 
of the Nat of this seat, has thirty-two other princes subject to him. He resides 
in a vast city of a square form, the strects and squares of which are paved 
with gold and silver. Its wall forms a perfect square, each side of which is 
10,000 juzena long; it is 150 juzena high, and one and a half thick. Its gates, 
the height of which is 40 juzena, are covered with plates of gold and silver, 
and adorned with precious stones. Seven wide ditches, one juzena distant 
from each other, surround these superb walls, and beyond the last ditch at 
a juzena and a half distance, follows a range of marble columns, wonder- 
fully enamelled with gold and precious stones. Then follow at the same 
distance, seven rows of palm trees, shining in*every part with gold and 
pearls, and, in the space between the palm trees and columns, lakes of the 
clearest water are scattered up and down, where are boats of gold and silver, 
in which the Nat of both sexes, with drums and other musical instruments, 
roam, singing and dancing through these delightful regions. Sometimes they 
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stop, to contemplate the beautiful birds that fly among the trees on the banks 
of the lakes, sometimes to gather delicious fruits, or beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. Beyond the seven rows of palm trees, the Padesd tree grows on 
every side; upon which, instead of fruit, precious garments and rich ornaments 
are suspended. At the distance of tweuty juzenad north of the great city, is 
the orchard called Nanda, 100 juzena in length and breadth; in the midst of 
which is a lake of the same name. It takes its appellation from the crowd> 
of Nat that flock to it, to gather the celebrated flower with which they adorn 
their heads. It grows in this place alone; and is reported to be as large as 
the wheel of a chariot. Twenty juzena to the cast of the city, is situated 
another orchard of the same size and beauty as the first, in which grows 
that celebrated species of ivy, which, every thousand years, yields fruit 
of such an exquisite flavour, that, to cat of it, for a hundred years before, 
multitudes flock towards the garden; and there, amid music, singing and 
dancing, await the ripening of the wished for fruit; and having tasted it, they 
remain for four whole months in a state of intoxication. Two other orchards 
of a similar size are situated to the south and west of the city. To the 
north-west is a most superb portico or terrace, 300 juzena square and 450 
high. The pavement is of pure crystal, and a row of roo columns adorns 
each range of the building. Gold and silver bells hang from every part of 
the roof, and the stair case, the walls, and every other part of the building 
shine with a profusion of gold and precious stones. The street that leads to 
it is lwenty juzena long and one wide; il is shaded on both sides by delight- 
ful trees always covered with fruit and flowers of every kind. When the 
great emperor visits this magnificent palace, the Nat that preside over the 
winds shake down from the trees such a quantity of flowers as to reach to 
the knees of those who pass; the trees all the time putting forth vew flowers 
to supply for what have fallen. In the centre of the porticu is raised the 
greal emperor's throne; which far excells every other part of the edifice in 
richness, gold, and precious stones. This superh throne is surrounded hy 
thirty-two smaller ones for the princes of the Nat, and then come all the 
other Nat, each in the seat and place appointed for him. At this assembly 
are also present the four princes of Zatumaharit, the seat above mentioned. 
While the Nat around the great emperor strive to pay him their court, and 
to amuse him by the sound of musical instruments, by dancing and feasting, 
the four princes just mentioned, assembling the Nat of their own seat, order 
them to go and inform themselves, whether or no the men in the southern 
island of Zabudiba observe the laws and holidays, and exercise charily. At 
this command the Nat, swifter than the wind, transport themselves in an 
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instant to the island; and after having written in a golden book all the good 
and evil deeds of men, they immediately return to the grand assembly, and 
present the book to the great emperor, who opens and reads it before them 
all. Even when he talks or reads with a low and soft voice, he is heard at 
a distance of 22 juzena: but when he raises his voice and reads in a louder 
lone, the sound is heard throughout the whole seat of Tavateinsa. If the 
report presented to the emperor shows, that the number is great of those 
who observe the law and attend to charitable decds; then do the Nat rejoice, 
exclaiming; ‘‘now indeed will the infernal abodes be desert and empty, 
and ours filled with inhabitants.” But if it be reported, that the observers 
of the law are few; ‘Oh! miserable creatures!” do they say, ‘foolish men! 
who, for a life of short duration, for a body merely four cubits long, for a 
stomach the length of a palm, neglect charitable deeds, to indulge in luxury 
and pleasure; and thus treasure up demerits, which will be the cause of their 
unhappiness after death.” Then the great emperor with a loud voice will 
exclaim; ‘‘Verily,” I say, ‘‘if men are observers of the law, if they bestow 
alms, they shall become after death great emperors of Nat, as I am.” 

At the conclusion of the assembly, the great emperor, accompanied by 
above thirty-six millions of Nat, returns to his great city. 

17. In the centre of this superb city stands the great imperial palace, which 
is 500 juzena in height. No description can do justice to its beauty and 
magnificence, nor tell of the abundance of gold and silver, the inestimable 
treasures of jewels and precious stones, contained therein. The chariot upon 
which the emperor is drawn is 150 juzena large; and from its centre, the 
great throne rises to the height of three juzena. The throne is covered 
hy a white umbrella, and the whole is drawn by 2000 horses. The great 
flag, 150 juzena high, is planted in the fore part, and when it waves to 
and fro in the wind, yields a grateful and sweet murmur. Twenty juzena 
to the north-east of the great city, grows the celebrated tree, the sacred 
ensign of this seat of the Nat, which vegetates for the whole duration of 
a world. Under it is placed a great stone, sixty juzena long, fifty wide, 
and fifteen high; which is exquisitely polished, and at the same time as soft 
as wool. Whenever the great emperor desires to mount upon it, it lowers 
itself, and afterwards returns to its natural height. While every thing 
goes on quietly and prosperously in the southern island, half of the great 
emperor's body sinks into this stone; but if the contrary be the case, the 
stone then will remain firm and drawn tight like a drum. Many Padesa 
trees and other species of fruits and flowers surround the great sacred 
tree; and the road that leads to it is twenty juzena wide. By this road the 
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Nat of this region pass every year to visit the sacred tree; and when they 
see the old leaves falling off and the new ones budding forth, they commu- 
nicate the joyful intelligence to each other with mutual congratulations. 
The red colour of the flowers of this tree is spread on every side, to a di- 
stance even of roo juzena. As soon as the tree is in blossom, the keepers 
of it give notice to the great emperor, who, desiring to go thither imme- 
diately, speaks as follows. ‘It would afford me infmite pleasure, if in this 
moment an elephant should appear:” and no sooner has he uttered the 
words, than an cnormous elephant does appear. For it must be observed, 
that animals, in the abodes of Nat, are ideal, and created by the Nat 
themselves, for a given space of time. This elephant has 33 heads; a large 
one, destined to carry the great emperor, and 32 lesser ones for the 32 
minor princes. Fach head has seven teeth, 50 juzena in length; in each 
tooth there are seven lakes, and in cach lake seven flower trees; cach tree 
has seven flowers and each flower seven leaves; in each leaf there are seven 
rooms; in each room scven beds, and in each bed there are seven female 
Nat dancing. The size of the head on which the great emperor sits is 30 
juzena, that of the others only three. A pavilion, three juzena in size, is 
situated in the great head; under which a throne of ruby is raised for the 
emperor. This elephant, whose name is Kraum, approaches the great emperor, 
who mounts upon the greatest head, and then all the other princes take 
their places upon the remaining 32 heads. 

The elephant is followed by all the other Nat in order, each in his pro- 
per seat. When this innumerable company arrives at the great tree, all 
descend from the elephant and from their seats, and place themselves around 
the great emperor, who is placed upon the great stone, which we have al- 
ready mentioned. Music, dancing and feastings immediately commence, 
and continue four entire months. When these are past, they begin to gather 
the flowers; for which purpose there is no need of climbing the tree, for the 
winds, or the Nat that preside over them, shake the tree, so that the flowers 
fall off; but at the same time, that they may not touch the ground, other 
winds support their weight, and hold them suspended in the air. Then 
the entire body of the Nat is seen covered with the fragrant dust blown 
from the stamina of the flowers. The stature of the Nat of this region is 
three quarters of a juzena, and the duration of their life is four times as long 
as in the inferior region, that is 36,000,000 of our years The Nat of this, 
as likewise those of the superior regions, need not the sun’s light, as they 
themselves shine like so many suns. 

18 In §. 2. we have shown how the immense mountain Micmmd is 
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supported by three feet of ruby. In the space between these three feet 
there is situated another abode of the Nat, called Assura, of the same species 
as those of Tavateinsa, from which region they were turned out by fraud. 
The Burmese sacred books relate the event in the following manner. Goda- 
ma, while yet a mere man in the southern island of Zabudiba, with other 
thirty-two persons of a certain village, performed many good works, among 
which was that of sweeping the streets. By these they deserved after death 
to become Nat of the region Tavateinsa; and the name of Godama was 
changed for that of Maja. In the course of time Maja became ambitious; 
and desiring with his companions to occupy the first places in this region, 
resolved to expel its old inhabitants. With this view, he and his asso- 
ciates drank plentifully of a liquor, which they called wine, but which 
really was not such: the old Nat, hearing of this and wishing to taste the 
beverage themselves, drank real wine, and were intoxicated. Maja imme- 
diately assembled his companions, who taking advantage of the feeble state 
of their rivals, dragged them by the feet to the sca, and easily precipitated 
them into it. But as the term of their reward was not yet finished, another 
abode was formed for them, among the foundations of Mount Miemmd, 
between the three feet of ruby. Here the banished Nat betook themselves, 
and their new abode was called Assura, from the wine they had drunk. It 
is similar to the one they had left in all respects, except in its sacred tree. 

Besides the violence just described, the Nat of Assura had to suffer ano- 
ther injury from the new inhabitants of Tavateinsa, whose emperor once 
yavished the daughter of their king. Mindful of these injuries, the Assura 
Nat vowed a perpetual war with those of Tavaleinsa; and, whenever they 
see that their holy tree does not produce the same flowers as that of their 
enemies, they furiously ascend the high mount Miemmod, and drive away the 
guard stationed there by the emperor of Tavateinsa, which is composed of 
giants, dragons and enormous birds. 

The emperor, roused by the noise, immediately mounts his great elephant, 
and calling to his assistance the Nat of the sun, moon and stars, together 
with those of the clouds and winds, goes out from the great city to resist 
his enemies. At first their ardour prevails, and he is compelled to retreat; 
but when the fury of the Assura is somewhat abated, the great emperor 
unites his forces, drives the enemy from the walls, and finally compels 
them to take to flight. The Assura, thus seeing themselves unable to overcome, 
beat their great drum, which is formed from the foot of a large crab, and 
retreat to their own abode. In these conflicts no lives are lost, only the 
Nat are oppressed by fatigue and lassitude. 

According 
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According to the doctrines of the god Godama, all who honour their 
relations and reverence old age, all who have veneration and respect for 
the three excellent things, God, the law, and the priests, and all who are 
averse to quarrels and dissensions will pass after death to the state of the 
Tavateinsa Nat. 

19. The sacred books of the Burmese are silent with regard to the hap- 
piness of the Nat, whether superior or inferior to these. With respect to 
the duration of their life, they make it four times longer than with the 
inferior Nat; according to which, those of the highest region will live 
576,000,000 years. The duration of the life of the Rupa and Arupa differs 
according to their order. Of the three orders of Rupa, known by the name 
of the first Zian (see §. 12.) those of the first live twenty-one durations of 
worlds; those of the second thirty-one, and those of the third sixty-four; 
of the Rupa, called second Zian, those of the first order live two Mahakap ; 
each Mahakap comprising four times sixty-four durations of worlds; and in 
the same proportion is lengthened the life of the Rupa and Arupa of the 
higher orders. 

Since happiness and the duration of life increase proportionably to the 
elevation of each class, a corresponding degree of merit from almsdeeds 
and good works here below determines to which we shall belong after death. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the states of punishment. 


20. Havine thus explained al] that regards the blessed and their habitations, 
we must now proceed to speak of the damned, of the regions they inhabit, 
of their states of suffering and the duration of their lives. In § 5 it has 
been said that there are four classes of the unhappy. The first compre- 
hends animals that live on the earth or in the waters, or fly through the 
air. The second is that of the Preitta, the third that of the Assuriché, and 
lastly, the fourth includes those who ‘are punished in the Niria, or what is 
properly called hell. And first with regard to animals. Some Burmese 
Doctors affirm, that the domestic ones, in the duration of their life, follow 
the lot of the persons to whom they belong; so that when the latter are long- 
lived, their animals are so likewise. Such animals as are not domesticated 
have a long or a short life, according to the number of sins for which 
they have to do penance. 

It has been ascertained that the elephant lives sixty years, the horse thirty, 
the ox twenty, and the dog ten. They assert that the louse and other 
similar insects live only seven days; and they argue this from a circum- 
stance related in their books. A certain priest or Talapoin conceived an 
inordinate affection for a garment of an elegant shape, which he possessed, 
and which he diligently preserved to prevent its wearing out. He died with- 
out correcting his irregular affection, and immediately becoming a louse, 
took up his abode in his favourite garment. According to custom, the other 
Talapoins divided the effects of the deceased; and would have cul the gar- 
ment in pieces, had not the louse, running frequently backwards and for- 
wards, showed by his extraordinary movements, that such a division was 
displeasing to him. The astonished Talapoins consulted their god Godama, 
who desired them to wait seven days before they proceeded to the division ; 
and when they inquired the cause of this delay, he manifested to them 
the sin in which that Talapoin had died; and said, that as he knew that seven 
days after, the louse would be dead, he had ordered them to wait six days 
more; lest, should they procecd to the division before that period, the 
louse might perhaps allow some expression of anger to escape him, for 


which he would be condemned to pass into some worse state of punishment. 
Those 
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Those who do not keep a guard upon their tongue, those who do not 
repress the inordinate affections of the heart, or the vicious tendencies of 
the body, and those who neglect to give alms pass after death into the 
state of animals. 

21. The second state of punishment is that of the Preitta, and of these 
there are various species. Some there are, who live upon spittle, ordure 
and other filth, and inhabit the common sewers, cisterns and tombs. 
Others wander naked through the deserts and forests, continually sobbing 
and groaning, and are consumed by hunger and thirst. Others for the whole 
duration of a world, are constrained to turn up the earth with a ficry plough: 
some feed upon their own flesh and blood, and with their own hands tear 
themselves with hooks: others, although they are a quarter of a juzena in 
stature, have a mouth as small as the eye of a needle; for which reason, they 
are ever tormented by cruel hunger: and lastly there are some who are tor- 
mented inwardly and outwardly by fire. 

All those who give alms to the Talapoins that do not wear the proper 
habit, all who do violence to Talapoins, whether male or female, or who 
injure the observers of the law, as well as all misers, will pass after death 
into the slate of the Preitta. 

22. The third infernal state is that of the Assuricht. Their habitation is in 
the base of a certain mountain, situated far remote from the abodes of men. 
They inhabit likewise the forests and desert sea-shores. Their sufferings are 
almost the same as those of the Preitta. ‘There is another species called 
Assuriché-preitta, that have a body three quarters of a juzena in height, 
and are so squalid and lean, that they resemble skeletons. Their eyes project 
outwards, like those of a crab, and they have a mouth in the upper part 
of the head, as small as the eye of a needle, and are therefore consumed 
by hunger. 

All such as make use of clubs or arms in their quarrels will hecome 
Assuriché-preitta. Those also who offend or despise the observers of the law, 
or who, on the contrary, honour and advance the violaters of it will pass 
to the condition of Preitta. In the states of punishment just described, as 
well as in the fourth called Niria, there is no fixed or determinate duration 
of suffering; as this depends on the species of the bad works, committed by 
men in their life time. For, if it be heavy and weighty, according to the 
expression of the Burmese Doctors, they will be made to suffer for a longer 
time. That is to say, according to the greater or lesser enormity of the 
crimes committed and the bad habits acquired, the punishment will last for 
a longer or shorter period. 
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a3. The fourth state of suffering is called Niria, and this is properly the 
hell of the Burmese. It is situated in the deepest recesses of the southern 
island Zabudiba, in the centre of the great stone called Silapatavi, and is 
divided into eight great hells. Each of them has four gates, at the four sides; 
and in each gate there are four smaller hells; and besides these, other 40,040 
smaller hells surround each great hell; being disposed above, below, on the 
right hand, and on the left. Every such group of hells has an extension 
of 10,000 juzena. 

The infernal judges are seated. before the gates of the greater hells, and 
are called Jamamen. These are Nat of the Assura species, as described in 
§. 18, and both they and their satellites enjoy the felicity of the Nat. They 
do not however take cognisance of very heinous crimes, because the mere 
weight of these hurls the wicked down to hell, but only of those of lesser 
enormity. 

It. is a custom with the Burmese, when they give an alms, to pour out a 
vesse] of water upon the earth, by which ceremony they think they make all 
their fellow creatures participators in the merit of the action. If in performing 
this ceremony men do not forget the Jamamen, these will be propitious to 
them, should they chance to be thrown after death into the infernal regions, 
and will do every thing in their power to procure their release. But if, on 
the contrary, in pouring out the water they did not intend to share with 
them the fruit of the good work, they will be received with a terrible aspect, 
their bad deeds will be, not only not excused or diminished, but rather 
exaggerated; and as they are unable to adduce any thing in their justification, 
they will be given over to the infernal ministers to be tormented. 

24. It has been noticed above that, according to the species of their bad 
works, the wicked are condemned to punishment. These species are four 
according to the Burmese sacred books. One is called grievous, the other three 
are venial. 

To kill one’s own mother or father, to kill a priest or Talapoin, to strike 
or wound any God, as Beodat did who threw a stone against Godama, and 
to sow discord among Talapoins, are the five sins that constitute the grievous 
class; for which the wicked will have to suffer fire and other dreadful 
torments, in one of the greater hells, the whole duration of a world. 

This species of sins is called the first, because it is the first to produce 
its effect: for although the individual, who has committed one of these five 
sins, may have done many good deeds, yet he cannot receive the reward, 
till after this first species is expiated, by his having paid the penalty of that 


great sin. 
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Still more grievous than these are the sins of the Deitti, or of those impious 
men who give no faith to the revelations of Godama, who deny the Niban, 
the transmigration of men into animals, or into other superior beings, and 
teach that there is no merit in doing charity or other good works, and who 
adore the Nat or Genii presiding over the woods and mountains. All these, 
should they die obstinate in such wickedness and irreligion, will be tormented 
not merely for the duration of a world but eternally. 

Among the minor species of sins, the first merely comprises every offence 
committed in the last moment of life, and this holds the first rank, as it is 
the first to take effect. All such sins are punished in one of the greater hells. 

After this class come all sins of habit; which, although in themselves light, 
are nevertheless, on account of the evil habit, considered as punishable in 
the greater hells. The fourth and last species comprises all evil desires, 
and these are expiated, not in the greater hells but in the minor ones that 
surround them. 

25. Before speaking of the punishments inflicted in these, we must remark 
that, of the eight greater hells, four are called Avizi, that is hot, because 
there the punishment is by fire, and four Loghantreh, or cold, because simmers 
are there tormented by cold. It is necessary also to premise, that the infer- 
nal days and years are not of the same length as ours, for a thousand of our 
years make but one day in the greater hells. Im the smaller ones a day is 
equal to 500, 700, or even 800 of our years 

I. All passionate, quarrelsome, fraudulent and cruel men, all who in their 
deeds, words, or desires, are either dishonest or lascivious, will be cut to 
pieces after death, in one of the greater bells with instruments of burning 
iron, and afterwards cxposed to the most severe cold; and the parts cut off 
returning again to their former slate, will be a second time cut off, and 
exposed to the same cold; and im these alternate torments, they will pass 500 
infernal years. 

I]. All those who by signs or words insult their relatives or masters, priests, 
old men, or observers of the law, and all who with nets or snares kill ani- 
mals, will be condemned to one of the greater hells, there to be tormented 
upon a fiery bed, by continual lacerations with red-hot wire, and by being 
sawn with fiery scythes into eight or sixteen pieces, for the course of 1000 
infernal years. 

II. Those who kill oxen, swine, goats and such other animals, all hunters 
by profession, warlike kings, and ministers who cause culprits to be tor- 
mented or executed, will after death be pressed and squeezed by four fiery 
mountains in one of the greater hells, for the space of 2000 infernal years. 

IV. Whoever 
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TV. Whoever does not assist his fellow-creatures, those who are accustomed 


‘to pluck animals or kill them by putting them alive into the frying-pan, 


those who in a state of intoxication commit unlawful and indecent actions, 
they who dishonour or il]-treat others, will have their bowels burnt up, by 
a flame entering through their mouths; and this punishment will last 4000 
ufernal years. 

Vv. Whoever takes away furlively, or by deception, fraud, or open force 
the property of others, such ministers and judges as receive bribes for de- 
ciding suits unjustly, mandarins and generals that desolate the enemy’s 
Jands, all who cheat by false scales, weights or measures, or who in any way 
appropriate to themselves the goods of others, as wel] as all who steal or 
damage things belonging to priests and to Pagodas etc. all such will be tor- 
mented in one of the greater hells, by fire and smoke; which penctraling 
through the eyes and mouth and all the other inlets of the body, will burn 
them alive for the course of 8000 infernal years. 

VI. Those who, after having slain deer, swine and other similar animals, 
do skin them, pluck off their hair, or roast their flesh, the makers of arms, 
those who sell pork or turkeys, those likewise who sell wines or poisons, 
or set fire to villages, cities, or woods, in order to destroy animals, those 
who with poison, or arms, or enchantments cause men to perish; all these 
after death, being hurled headlong from a very high mountain, will be 
received on the point of a red-hot spit, and cul in pieces by the infernal 
ministers with swords and spears: and this punishment will last 16,000 in- 
fernal years. 

VII. The Deitti, or unbelievers, of whom we have spoken above, will be 
impaled with the head downwards, on a great red-hot spit, without being able 
to move on either side, in the greatest of all the hells. 

VIII. Lastly, parricides, and those guilty of the sins that are comprised in 
the first or grievous class, will have to endure dreadful sufferings, for the 
whole duration of a world, in the midst of smoke, scorching flames and 
other horrible torments, in the hell called the great Avizi; the pavement of 
which is formed of red-hot iron, to the depth of nine juzena. 

26. We must now speak of the minor hells which surround the greater ones. 
Among these we must specify the hell of ordure, in which immense worms 
as large as elephants swim and ‘bite the sinners who are there immersed; that 
of burning coals; that of swords and other sharp weapons; that of ienives: 
sabres and other arms, with which the bodies of the condemned are cut to 
pieces: that in which the lungs, liver, and other viscera are torn out from 


the bodies of the guilty by iron hooks; that where they are cruelly beaten 
with 
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with ficry hammers; that in which melted lead in poured down their throats; 
that of thorns and briers; that of biting dogs; that of ravens and vultures, 
which tear the flesh with their bills and talons. Again, there is a place im 
which the condemned are compelled to ascend and descend the Leppan tree 
covered all over with the sharpest thorns; and another, in which sinners are 
forced to drink blood or puralent maticr. All who honour not their parents, 
masters and old men; all who drink wine or other inebriating liquors; all 
who corrupt the waters of lakes or wells, or break up the roads; all dishonest 
dealers; they who speak bitterly and impatiently, or beat with their hands or 
with sticks; those who despise the counsel of honest men, and afflict their 
neighbour; evil-speakers, detractors, the passionale and envious; such: as injure 
others, or torment them by putting them in chains; all who in word, deed 
or desire are guilty of evil; lastly, those who afflict the sick with harsh words 
will he condenined to these minor places of punishment, to be there tortured, 
iu proportion to the heinousness of their offences and evil habits. Besides 
these hells, there is another consisting of an immense cauldron, full of melted 
copper, lo ascend and descend which from one surface to the other, requires 
3000 years. To this task are condemned the lascivious, that is to say those 
who violate the wives, daughters or sons of others; and those who through 
life despising acts of charity and the observance of holidays, give themselves 
up to drunkenness and excess. Those equilateral spaces full of very cold 
water, (§. 6) are also according to the Burmese books so many hells; to which 
are condemned all who offend or insult their parents or the observers of the 
law. These after death are born anew, three quarters of a juzena in height, 
with hooked nails on their lands and feet, and are compelled to climb, like so 
many hats, through the obscure caverns of the mountains. Iere they amnoy 
and ijl-treat each other, and, imstigated by cruel hunger, tear each other's 
flesh; which falling into those cold waters is first dissolved like salt, and then 
hy a fatality altending on their wicked deeds, reunites itself to the body, so 
io suffer new torments. 

27. Before we pass to other matters, we must observe, that not only in the 
southern island but also in all these places of torment, bemgs may gain merit 
or demerit, according to their works, and so pass to a superior or inferior 
situation. It is however only in this island that the perfect state of Niban can 
be attained: because for this it is requisite to see some God, and listen to his 
exhortations and revelations; which can happen in this island alone. In 
§. 6. we have explained what the state of the Niban is; this cannot be said 
to have any specific seat; for it is a perfectly incorporeal and spiritual state 
of being, and deserves the name of annihilation rather than of existence. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the destruction and reproduction of the world. 


28. To conclude this treatise on Burmese Cosmography we have only to 
describe the way in which their sacred books explain the end of one world 
and the commencement of another. They suppose the remote and moral 
causes of the world’s destruction to be three, lust, anger and ignorance; from 
which, by the power of fale, spring three other immediate and physical causes, 
fire, water and wind. When lust prevails in the world, it will be destroyed 
by fire; when anger, by water, and when ignorance, by wind. They suppose 
also, that this destruction and reproduction docs not take place in a moment, 
but very slowly; so that for the world to be entirely destroyed, an assenchieé 
will pass, and another before it be reproduced: and there will be the same 
interval of time, between the total end of the old, and the beginning of 
the new world. 

2g. Before describing the destruction of the world, it is necessary to refer to 
what we have said in § 7, that in cach world there are sixty-four successive 
diminutions and augmentations of age in the generations of men; and hence 
the life of man will be sixty-four times reduced to the term of only ten 
years. At these periods there will be a general scourge and extermination. 
Should lust be predominant, then will men, worn away by hunger, thirst 
aud misery to so many moving corpses, almost all perish. Should anger be 
the reigning vice then men will turn their weapons against each other; and in 
furious combats labour for their mutual destruction. If, in fine, ignorance, 
as is generally the case, prevails over the world, then will a horrible con- 
sumption waste mankind away to mere skeletons; and thus will they die. 
After this almost universal mortality a heavy rain will fall; which carrying off 
all the impurities of the earth, together with the unburied corpses, will 
discharge them into the rivers; and this will be succeeded by a shower of 
sandal, flowers and every kind of garments. Then shall the few men who 
have escaped the extermination we have just described, come forth from the 
caverns into which they had retired, then shall they begin to do penance 
for the sins they have committed, and thus deserve a prolongation of their 
life beyond the period of ten years. 

30. A hundred thousand years before the world’s destruction, some Nat 
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of the superior seats, descending to this southern island with a sad and 
lugubrious contenance, with their locks dishevelled and dressed in mourning, 
will proclaim in al] the public streets and squares with a loud and lamen- 
table voice that the destruction of the world is approaching. They foresee 
it in the same way that the birds of the air and the fishes of the sea, 
by a certain natural instinct, foresee the approaching storm. After this they 
will admonish and strive to excite mankind to the observance of the laws 
and to those works, which may elevate them after death to the abodes of the 
Rupa and Arupa. The good works on which they will principally insist are 
alms-deeds, the honouring parents and old men, the observance of justice 
and the mutual love of each other. They are carnest in exhorting men 
to these works that they may be raised to the state of Rupa and Arupa; 
because these abodes will remain untouched when the world is destroyed 
by fire. 

Upon hearing this terrible presage, all will be struck with fear, and will 
use every endeavour to practise the four good works recommended to them. 
The Nat inhabiting Mount Miemmo, and those of the mountains, rivers 
and forests will then be transported to the states of Zian and Rupa. The 
infernal beings also, having now expiated the species of sin for which they 
had been condemned, will again become men, and strive to practise the 
same good deeds in order to deserve, together with the others, the state 
of Zian. For the impious alone and for the unbelievers there is no chance 
of relief, as they will be eternally tormented in the equilateral spaces full 
of the coldest water, which are placed without world. The irrational animals 
likewise must perish with the world. 

31. When the world is to be destroyed hy fire, as soon or the Nat have 
finished their proclamation, a heavy rain will fall from heaven, by which 
all the lakes and torrents will be overflowed; and men conceiving strong hopes 
of an abundant crop will sow their richest seeds. But this rain will be the 
last to descend upon the earth; aud from this tume, for the space of 100,000 
years, not a single drop of water will fall from heaven. All plants and 
vegetables will now perish through the long drought; and men, dying with 
hunger, will be transported to the abodes of the Nat, or the Zian. The sun 
and moon having lost their Nat, who have become Zian, will cease to shine; 
and in their stead, two other suns, not inhabited by Nat, will perpetually 
succeed each other; so that there can be no longer any night; and hence the 
heat will be such, that the small rivers, lakes and torrents will be dried up, 
and no vestige of plants will be seen on the surface of the earth. After 
some time a third sun will appear; and then the Ganges with the other four 
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ereat rivers will dry up. After many ages a fourth sun will make its ap- 
pearance, by whose heat will be drained the seven great lakes which, as the 
Burmese books relate, lic to the north of the southern island and give rise 
to five great rivers, whereof the Ganges is one. After another long period a 
fifth sun will rise, and then all the seas will be laid dry. At the appearance 
of a sixth sun, all the islands of this and of every other world, to the number 
of 10,100,000 will open; and from the apertures, smoke and flames will burst 
forth. Finally, after a lengthened term of years, at the appearance of the 
seventh and last sun, Mount Miemmo, with all the abodes of the Nat, will 
be consumed by fire. And as in a lamp when the oil and wick are consumed, 
the flame goes out of itself, so when the fire shall have devoured all that 
exists in this, or any other world, it will spontaneously cease. ‘The whole time 
occupied hy these events, from the last rain that fell to the final ceasing of 
the fire, wil] fill up the interval of an assenchie. 

32. When the world is to be destroyed by water, at the beginning a 
smal] shower of rain will fall, which increasing by degrees, will become so 
heav y and horrible, that each drop of it will be of the size of a thousand 
juzena: and thus the abodes of men and the Nat, together with some of those 
of the Zian and the 10,100,000 worlds, will be dissolved and destroyed. So 
likewise when the world is to be destroyed by wind, as soon as the Nat 
have finished their admonitions, the heavy rain will fall; and a 100,000 
years after, a wind will begin to blow, which increasing by degrees, will at 
first raise the sands and small pebbles, and afterwards the heavy stones, 
the tops of mountains and the trees, and then shaking and breaking up all 
the earth, with all the abodes of the Nat and many of those of the Zian, 
will disperse every thing in the immense vacuum of heaven. The annexed 
table shews the order and method of the destruction of the world, by fire, 
water and wind. 

33. Having now shown how the world will be destroyed, we must next 
speak of its reproduction. Fire, water and wind are the three agents in its 
dissolution, but water or rain alone acts in reproducing it. An assenchit 
after the end of the world, this begins to fall, at first slowly, but increasing 
by degrees till its drops successively reach the size of one, two, a hundred, and 
a thousand juzenad. Yetit still continues falling without intermission, while the 
wind, by which it is continually beaten about and compressed, condenses it 
precisely in the place where the preceding world was situated. On the surface 
of this condensed body of water, by the action of the sun, a kind of crust or 
greasy scum is formed, from which those abodes of Nat and Zian that had 


been destroyed will be reproduced. Afterwards Mount Miemmo and the other 
Seats 
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seats of the Nat placed in its vicinity, will be formed; and as the water suc- 
cessively decreases, from its sediment will arise the four great islands, Mount 
Zacchiavala and all the 10,100,000 worlds, in the same order and symunetry 
as before. 

34. The new world is then repeopled in the following manner. Immediately 
after the formation of the islands, a kind of crust appears on their surface, 
having the smell and taste of butter. The odour of this substance ascending 
up to the abodes of the Rupa fills their inhabitants, who before the destruction 
of the last world had become Zian, with the desire of eating it. For this 
purpose they assume human bodies, endowed with great agility and splendour, 
and so descend upon the island which we inhabit. At first they pass their 
lives happily and quictly with this supernatural food for their only sustenance; 
but avarice and the thirst for private gain springing up amongst them, gives 
birth to quarrels and disputes. Thence it happens that in punishment of 
their sin, the nectareous crust that had supported them disappears, and _ their 
bodies, losing their original splendour, become dark and opaque. This loss 
is instantly succeeded by darkness and black night, for the sun and moon 
have not yet shone out; which fills them with the greatest consternation. 
But the sun now rising in the east, dispels their fear, and fills them with 
satisfaction by its unhoped for appearance. Yet is this universal joy and 
content succeeded by a new cause of perturbation and trouble, when the sun, 
afier its diurnal revolution is hidden by Mount Miemmo. Then do men 
in affliction and consternation begin to lament and exlaim ‘‘Oh! how soon 
has the light which came to illuminate us disappeared.” Whilst they are 
thus ardently desiring a new luminary, behold, in the same quarter of the 
heavens, at the beginning of the night, the moon and stars shine forth. At the 
appearance they are greatly comforted and exultingly exclaim: “ Truly this is a 
welcome sight.” It is on a sunday, in the month of Tabaun, which corresponds 
to our March, that the sun, moon and stars first give light. 

As in preparing rice, some grains are perfectly cooked and others remain 
raw or half-dressed: so the Burmese Doctors say, that by the power of fate, 
part of the earth remains flat, part is elevated into mountains, and part 
depressed into valleys. 

35. The crust of butter, which, as we have said, had disappeared on account 
of the sins of mankind, having penetrated into the bowels of the earth, is 
changed into a large stone called Silapatavi: and instead of that crust a kind 
of ivy-tree springs up having likewise the flavour of butter. Men feed upon 
this for some time, until avarice arising again among them, this plant also 
disappears; and in its place a kind of rice without husk, of an excellent 


quality, 
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quality, grows up from the bowels of the earth. At the same time earthen 
vessels appear, which they fill with the rice; and having placed them 
upon stones, fire spontaneously comes out from them, by which the rice is 
instantly cooked. Different kinds of food also present themselves, according 
to each one’s desire. In the beginning, when their nourishment is the crust 
and ivy which we have described, as this food is all converted into blood and 
flesh, men have no need of the different organs and channels, for the excretion 
of that part of their food, which contributes nothing to their nutriment. But 
now that they have begun to feed upon rice, these varions organs are formed in 
the human body to suit the coarser quality of the new food. This nourishment 
also produces the first sensations of passion, which are instantly followed by 
the division of mankind into the two sexes, each individual being in this 
respect, as he was before the destruction of the world. This distinction, at 
first, gives rise to illicit desires, but ends in esta)lishing the matrimonial state. 
A great many however preserving their virgmity, become men of great virtue 
and holiness, and are called Manussa-Biamma. These do not exercise com- 
merce, agriculture, or any other mechanical art, but solely employ themselves 
in the sublime ministry of making oblations and giving alms. For a length 
of lime they preserve their celibacy; but afterwards, seeing their race diminish 
considerably, many contract marriages in order to perpetuate it. Upon 
hearing this, the other MantacaBianini’ are highly scandalized; and detesting 
their depravation, declare hatred against those who have contracted such 
marriages, and separate themselves from their society. And hence the Bur- 
mese Doctors derive the custom of the modern Bramins, who pretend to be 
descendants of the Manussa-Biamma, of not bathing, eating nor cohabiting 
with persons of a different cast. Although according to the law of the god 
Godama, matrimony is lawful, yet still, as the Niban cannot be obtained 
without the observance of celibacy, the men learned in this law repute mar- 
riage as a less perfect state. ‘Those Biamma who have entered into the married 
state begin to build houses, villages and cities; and the more they multiply, 
the greater and more frequent are the quarrels and ruptures among them; 
because through the predomination of avarice, every one attends to his own 
interest and convenience. In order to remedy these disorders and put an 
end to quarrels, in which the most powerful always prevails, they agree 
by common consent to elect a king, who may administer justice and bestow 
rewards or punishments according to desert. Having found one among them 
who excels the others in stature and graceful shape, as also in the observance 
of the natural law, they choose him for prince of the earth, and call him 
Mahasamata, as also Cattia, which signifies Lord of the earth, and Haziu, 
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Jxecause he has the power of rewarding and punishing according to merit. 
From this first king forty-four others sca. the tenth of whom is named 
Godama. 

Thus is the human species renewed, and from these different orders the 
four casts or races of men descend. The descendants of Mahasamata consti- 
tule the royal race. The other casts, that of the Bramins, of the rich, and 
of the Suchoié, in which are comprised merchants, artisans and husbandmen, 
are derived from those Biamma who contract matrimony. 

36. In the supposition that all mankind are descended from the same stock, 
a Burmese Doctor asks why the languages of men, their customs and religion, 
the shape and colour of their bodies are so various. To this question he 
answers; that the primitive inhabitants of the world, having greatly increased 
in number, were obliged to disperse themselves into various countries ani 
regions, in which the difference of climate, water and products gave rise 
io different cusloms, Janguages and religions. And as children born from 
the same parents are not all called by the same, but by different names, so, 
among the descendents of the Biamma, some were called Burmese, some 
Peguans, others Sciam etc. The same Doctor also derives the difference of 
name from the fact that a person may be considered in different lights, 
as Godama takes various names, according to the different divine attributes 
and properties with which he is endowed. Again our author enquires 
what gave rise to the various species of herbs ind trees; and answers, that 
they sprung from the seeds of the preceding world, which had been deposited 
by the reproducing rain. ‘The same cannot be said of the mines of gold, 
silver and precious stoncs; which were not to be found at the beginning of 
the world, and were only produced by the merits and good works of men. 
He then adds, that when just and upright princes reign in the southern 
island, or when men illustrious for holiness and virtue flourish there, then 
Padesa trees will grow; and showers of gold, silver and precious stones will 
fall from heaven: the sea also will deposit on its shores various kinds of 
treasures; and whatever is sown will wonderfully fructify. On the contrary, 
when the princes are unjust and men observe not the law, not only will 
riches not increase, but rather diminish; the ancient gold and silver mines 
will disappear; and for want of moisture the sown lands will be dried up or 
yield fruit of a pernicious quality. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the inhabitants of the Burmese Empire. 


37. Tue extensive territories which constitute the Burmese empire are not 
inhabited by one uation alone, but by many, differing essentially in lan- 
guage, manners and customs. The principal of these are the Burmese, who 
occupy the tract of land called the kingdom of Ava, which extends from the 
city of Pié or Pron, in 19° north latitude, as far as 24°, and from 112° to 116° 
east longitude, from the meridian of the island of Ferro. 

38. Next in importance are the Peguans, anciently their competitors. 
They once formed a powerful] monarchy, whose sovereigns were for a 
Jength of time masters of the kingdom of Ava. They inhabit the country 
called Pegu, extending from west to east, from the island of Negraglia, 
to the kingdom of Siam; and from north to south, from the cily of Pron, 
to that of Martaban. The Peguan language is totally different from the 
Burmese. 

39. The third nation is that of the Aracanese. Not many years ago, this 
likewise was an independent state, under the name of the kingdom of Ara- 
can. The language of this country likewise differs entirely from that of 
the other two. 

4o. Beyond the point of Negraglia, as far as Azen, and even farther} 
there is a small chain of mountains, that divides Aracan and Cass¢t fom 
the Burmese. All these mountains are inhabited by a nation called Chien; 
part of which is independent, and part subject io the Burmese emperor. 
In the latter, besides a particular language and a peculiar manner of dress, 
there prevails a strange custom which deserves to be mentioned. It is that 
of tattooing with black the faces of the women. The origin of this custom 
is as follows. During the time that the residence of the Burmese kings was 
in the city of Pagan, they were accustomed frequently to dispatch their 
soldiers into the country of the Chien, to carry off the most beautiful 
women and girls. It was in order to free themselves from this disgraceful 
oppression, that the Chien adopted the practise of thus disfiguring the fea- 
tures of their women. 

41. To the east of the Chien mountains, between 20° 30’ and 21° 30° north 


latitude, is a petty nation called Jo. They are supposed to have been Chien, 
E who 
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who in progress of time have become Burmese; speaking their language, 
although very corruptly, and adopting all their customs. These Jo generally 
pass for necromancers and sorcerers; and are for this reason feared by the 
Burmese, who dare not ill-treat them, for fear of their revenging themselves 
by some enchantment. 

42. All that tract of land which extends from 25° to 20° north latitude, 
between the Chinese province of Junan, Siam and the kingdom of Ava, is 
inhabited by a numerous nation called Sciam, who are the same as the Laos. 
Their kingdom is divided into small districts under different chiefs cal- 
led Zaboa, or petty princes. From the time of Alompra, the present king’s 
father, till the beginning of the present reign, all these Zaboa were subjects 
and tributaries of the Burmese; but the cruel despotism, the continual vexa- 
tions and oppressions of their masters have forced many of them to rcbel; 
‘all of whom have lJeagued themselves with the Siamese, as we shall have 
occasion hereafter to relate. In language, manners and customs these Sciam 
bear a nearer resemblance to the Siamese than to the Burmese. Other 
tribes of the Sciam inhabit the forests to the north of the city of Miedut, 
and are otherwise called Konjen. These, although situated within the king- 
dom off Ava, still retain their own language, together with customs peculiar 
~ to themselves. 

43. Casting our eyes upon the map of the Burmese empire we shall see, 
that besides the nations already mentioned, there are also included in it the 
Cadt, the Palaun, the Koes, and the Cachien, who are descended from the 
real Chien; nations, all of whom speak a peculiar language, and have customs 
different from the Burmese. 

44. We must not omit here the Carian, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pegu, in small villages consisting of four 
or five houses. These villages, upon the death of any imhabitant, are thrown 
down and destroyed in a moment by the survivers, who suppose the Devil to 
have taken possession of the place. It is worthy of observation, that although 
residing amidst the Burmese and Peguans, they not only retain their own 
language, but even in their dress, houses and every thing else are distinguished 
from them. And what is more remarkable, they have a different religion. 
This indeed only consists in adoring, or rather fearing, an evil genius, whom 
they suppose to inhabit their forests, and to whom thy offer rice and other 
food, when they are sick, or apprehend any misfortune. They are totally 
dependent upon the despotic government of the Burmese. 

45. But it is not so with the other Carian who inhabit the neighbourhood 
of Taunt, and are called Red Carian, to distinguish them from the former. 


These, 
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These, retired in their mountains and inaccessible forests, have very often 
defied the Burmese, to whose yoke they have never submitted. The Red 
Carian, who live to the east of Canton about 24° north latitude, consider 
themselves as descended from these; because when the Burmese seized upon 
the country of Taunt, many of the inhabitants took to flight. 
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BURMESE HISTORY. 


CHAP. VII. 


Origin of the Burmese nation and monarchy. 


1. Wuen I enumerated the nations subject to the Burmese dominion, 
it was not my intention to convey to my reader any idea of their origin, 
of the country whence they came, nor the time and manner of their em1- 
gration to their present positions. Not to say that this would be irrelevant 
to my present design, which is to treat only of the Burmese and their kingdom, 
it would be truly a difficult or rather impossible task; not only because the 
different languages of those nations are unknown, but also because they have 
no historical books nor authentic traditions, from which any true records 
might be gleaned. In fact, some of them have no knowledge of writing or 
of books, especially the Carian and Chien. I shall therefore confine myself 
to the origin of the Burmese, as they are the ruling nation, and have 
consequently introduced their customs and laws into Pegu, Aracan, and other 
countries which they have subdued; and will commence with a brief sketch 
of the origin and subsequent history of their monarchy. Even on this the 
reader must not flatter himself that he will receive accurate information ; 
since the Burmese histcries and traditions are filled with strange hyperbolical 
accounts, and fabulous narratives. 

If you ask the Burmese what was their origin they will reply; ‘‘ Our name 
alone demonstrates at once the antiquity and nobility of our race, and our 
celestial origin.” In fact, in their own language their name is not Burmese, 
which we have borrowed from the Portuguese, but Biamma; the very name, 
as we have seen above, * borne by the descendants of those beings who 
once occupied the blessed regions of the Rupa. Nevertheless if we notice 
many peculiarities of the Burmese, and especially a certain fierceness of cha- 
racter not possessed by other Indian nations, we shall be led to conclude, 


that they are of Tartar origin: being probably descendants of some tribe of 
Tartars, 


* See the Cosmography §§. 34. 35. 
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Tartars, who, as we are informed by history, spread themselves over every 
part of Asia, especially in the expeditions of the famous Gengis-Khan. 

Even on the origin and progress of the Burmese monarchy, the reader must 
be prepared to meet nothing in their annals but marvellous tales, mixed up 
with a very little truth. Before my arrival in India, some missionaries made 
it their particular study to compose a faithful history of the Burmese kings, 
but in vain. I myself, while residing in the kingdom of Ava, asked one of the 
wisest and most learned of the natives, whose intimate friendship 1 enjoyed, 
whether there were any book from which I might learn the true history of 
the founder and perpetuators of their monarchy. He candidly answered, 
that the task was difficult or rather impossible; and endeavoured to persuade 
me to give up the study as useless. ‘To satisfy the curiosity of my readers, 
I have therefore nothing better to offer them on this subject than an 
abridgement of the Maharazaven, that is, the great history or annals of the 
kings. It is only towards the conclusion of this work, that any thing like 
a glimpse of truth appears. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Abridgment of the Burmese Annals, called Maharazaven. 


2. During the period that the age of man is increasing from ten years 
io an Assenchié, there is no king in the world; but when on the contrary, 
it is on the wane, then there are kings, and the first that reigns during this 
diminution of age, is always called Mahasamata. In every world the ages 
decrease sixty-four times, so that in each there must be sixty-four kings of the 
name of Mahasamata. 

In the present world there have existed only cleven. Beginning to count 
therefore from the cleventh, the Burmese reckon 252,256 kings to Uggagarit; 
8210 from him to Zejasena, the grandfather of Godama; and twenty-nine 
from Azadasat his son, to Siridamasoga. This is the series of kings that have 
flourished in the kingdom called Enga, Meggada etc. We must next speak 
of those who have reigned in Baranasi, Sautti, etc. 

Whilst the god Godama was living upon ’the earth, he received an 
assurance that his laws would be observed in these kingdoms, for the 
space of 5000 years. This induced him to accept of a magnificent convent 
of saudal wood, which a celebrated rich man named Maunzala had built 
for him in these regions. During his residence there, and whilst for seven 
whole days he was practising cvery virtue, he obtained as a reward for 
Maunzala, that be should acquire great sanctity, should be free from the 
passions of anger, coveluousness and lust, and should morever have a title 
to the Niban after his death. 

One day that Godama had ascended a mountain, and was_ looking 
towards the sca, he beheld some cow-dung floating upon the waters; and at 
the same time a Pot, which is a species of mole living under ground, ap- 
proached, and to shew him respect, took in its mouth a small quantity of 
earth and presented it to him. Seeing it, Godama smiled; and being asked 
the reason of his smiling by one of his disciples, by name Ananda, replied 
prophetically ; ‘‘ Know, that 110 years after I shall have obtained the Niban, 
five great prodigies will bappen in this place; and a great kingdom will 
here be established, of which this little mole, having assumed the name of 
Duttabaumen, will be a king.” We must now see how this prediction was 
fulfilled. But first it may be well to premise that this kingdom, as well as 

those 
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those of Enga, Meggada etc., have no existence, save in the fancy of the 
compilers of these annals. 

3. Twenty years after Godama had obtained the Niban, the mighty monarch 
of the great kingdom of Tagaun, lord of the white and red elephant, died, 
and his son succeeded to the throne. He gathered together a numerous 
army, and marched against his own brother in law; whom having conquered 
he pursued to the place where the kingdom of Sarekittra was to be founded, 
and there killed. 

After the death of his adversary, the king did not return to his realm 
of Tagaun, but having laid aside his royal ornaments, devoted himself 
to a solitary life in this place; and was renowned for sanctily and virtue, 
in the village of Piudi, where he had fixed his abode. This holy hermit 
having one day made water, a hind drank of it, and shortly after con- 
ceived and brought forth a female called Bedari, who was afterwards carried 
home by her father the hermit. About the same time, in the year 4o, 
the gueen of the kingdom of Tagaun brought forth two blind sons, whose 
names were Mahasambaya, and Zulasambava. In the year 5g, she exposed _ 
them both in a small boat upon the river, the current of which carricd them 
to the exact piace where the kingdom of Sarckittra was to be founded. 
Hence the hermit-king having carried the two blind boys to his abode, 
edycated them, and in duc time married one of them, Mahasambava, to 
his own daughter; in consequence of which he became prince of the village 
Piudi. Shortly after Bedari conceived the renowned king Duttabaun. Three 
months later, Mahasambaya died at the age of twenty-six. He was born 
on a monday, and at his death were heard seven horrible noises. 

4. In the same year, Mahasambava’s younger brother, Zulasambava, 
marrying his deceased brother's wife, became prince of Piudi. He lived 
sixty-one years; of which he reigned thirty-five. He was born on a monday, 
and at his death the sun was eclipsed for seven whole days; during which 
time it seemed a continual night. 

After the death of Zulasambava, a hermit and six Nat met in a vast plain, 
and there built a most magnificent city, similar to one of the capitals of 
the abodes of the Nat, with walls, gates, ditches, battlements and cvery 
thing necessary for its ornament or defence. This city was built in the fol- 
Jowing manner. The king of the Nat ordered a Naga or Dragon to take a 
rope a juzena in length, and therewith describe a circle; and in this circular 
plain was the city built, having thirty-two great gates and as many smaller 
ones, with a very superb palace of gold in the centre. This magnificent 
work was finished in only seven days, and the city called Sarekittra. After 

this 
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this the king of the Nat, taking the celebrated Duttabaun by the hand, placed 
him on the throne, and gave to him a portentous spear had the power t 
wound and kill any of his enemies. He gave him likewise a prodigious 
wand, which being thrown from his hand, would beat and lacerate those i 
was aimed at. To these he added a white elephant and a horse, a drun 
and a great bell, with seven Nat to serve him as satellites; wherefore 
Duttabaun became absolute lord of all the great southern island, Zabudiba 
This king had two wives, one was the daughter of his father Mahasambava. 
and was named Zandaderi, and the other was the daughter of a certain 
Naga or Dragon, and was named Bezandi. The first was the prior wife 
and had a son called Duttran. Finally Duttabaun, after having reignec 
seventy years, died in the hundred and fifth year of his age. He was born 
on a tuesday, and at the time of his death the water of the rivers changed 
their natura] course, and ran upwards to their source; the shade of the 
sun being towards the north, was instantly turned to the south; and seven 
great noises were heard in the heavens. 

5. In the year 171, Duttabaun was succeeded on the throne by his first 
horn named Duttran, who reigned twenty-two years, and died in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age. He was born on a wednesday, and at his death 
seven thunderbolts fell. From the year 193 to 637, there were eighteen 
kings; but in these annals no mention is made of any memorable adventure 
of any of them; but merely the day of their birth, and the prodigy that 
was seen al their death are recorded. From this it appears, as well as from 
what we shall relate hereafter, that on the day of each king’s death some 
prodigy must happen in heaven or on earth. 

The king who reigned in the year 637 was the son of Samanda; his reign 
lasted only seven years. Under this king, as something unlucky was ap- 
prehended the prince of the Nat struck out of the era 642 years, and ordered 
that the 644th. year should now be called the second. Ever sine this time 
it has been the custom of the Burmese monarchs to order similar corrections, 
whenever according to the prejudices of their judicial astrology any year 
was considered as ominous of misfortune. The present king has once made 
this abbreviation of the era. 

6. In the second year of the new era, Ahiedia son of the preceding king 
began his reign. It lasted three years, and in the year 5, he had for suc- 
cessor his brother, who reigned eleven years, and died in the fortieth year of 
his age. On the day of his death it happened, that a countryman’s corn-sieve 
was carried away by an impetuous wind. The countryman followed it, crying 
out, ‘Oh! my corn-sieve! oh! my corn-sieve!” The citizens disturbed b 
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this clamour, and not knowing what had happened, began likewise to cry: 
‘Army of the corn-sieve, soldiers of the corn-sieve.” <A great confusion 
consequently arose, and all the citizens divided themselves into three parties, 
who afterwards formed three different nations, the Biu, the Charan, and the 
Burmese. The first took up arms against the second and was victorious; but 
afterwards, being agitated by intestine discord, was again divided into three 
parties; one of which put itself under the government of the prince Samu- 
dritmen. He Jed them to a place called Mungnd, from whence the Peguans 
expelled him three years after. He then took shelter in Menton, but was driven 
thence also by the Aracanese; upon which he passed into the great kingdom 
of Pagan, which contained nineteen cities. Pagan still retaims ils name, and is 
situated at the distance of four days journey from the capital. While he 
there reigned as he was destitute of virtue and power, he was coimpelled 
feed swine, tigers, great birds and other animals of the forest, which had 
rebelled against him. In progress of time the daughter of a prince of Dra- 
gons, having married the son of the sun, bore him a child called Biumenti, 
who lent his assistance to the king of Pagan, and tamed all his rebellious 
animals. After this, he took in marriage the daughter of Samudrit, and suc- 
ceeded him in his kingdom. Samudrit, afler having reigned. forty-five years, 
died in the twenty-seventh year of his age. He was born on a sunday, and 
at his death a great fiery globe, of the diameter of a large waggon-whceel, fell 
from heaven. 

In the year 89, a hermit succeededpto Biumenti; between whose reign and 
the year 535 there were eighteen kings. No action of theirs of any note 
has been recorded; the day of their birth and the prodigy at their death are 
alone mentioned. 

In the year 535, the reigning king was Poppozorahen, who was famous for 
his skill in the Beden, a book on judicial astrology. Having from this derived 
information of some impending calamity, he struck off all but two years 
from the era 535, He reigned twenty-seven years, and died the same year 
in which he had altered the era. He was born on a sunday, and on the day 
of his death seven enormous vultures alighted on the great roof of the royal 
palace; a circumstance ever looked upon as a bad omen. 

7. From the second year of the corrected era to 450, twenty-two kings 
reigned. In this year Alaunzisi succeeded his grand-father on the throne. 
On the day of his birth the great drum which is kept in the royal palace 
beat of itsclf; also the great palace door of itself flew open. This king, on 
board a most superb ship belonging to the Nat, and accompanied by 80,000 


smaller vessels, sailed to the place where grows the sacred tree of this island, 
F Zabudiba, 
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Zabudiba, and there for seven entire months held high festivity. The prince 
of the Nat went to the same place, and in the following manner saluted Alaunzisu. 
‘‘Oh King! most powerful, most wise, most excellent, oh King of kings! etc.” 
He then made him a present of the statues of two ancient Deities. This most 
puissant prince died in the eighty-fifth year of his age, after having reigned 
seventy years. He was born on a thursday, and at his death Jupiter fought 
with Saturn. From the year 520, in which the last mentioned king ended 
his reign, to the year 682, eleven kings are numbered. At this year we 
find the throne occupied hy a king called Zunit, whose reign lasted forty-three 
years. With him the series of the princes of Pagan ends; there having been 
fifty-five in all. 

8. In the year 662, three brothers of the true stock of the kings of 
Pagan disputed among themselves the possession of that kingdom. After 
several intestine wars, the eldest brother obtained the quiet possession of the 
province called Mienzain, in the vicinity of Pagan. The second brother made 
himself king of Maccari; and the third established himself in Penlé, a city 
existing at the present day. 

In the year 666, the king of Mienzain built a palace of gold and became 
very powerful; but fifteen years aflerwards, was poisened by lus younger 
brother. Three years before his death, he had built the city of Panja, which 
is at present three days journey from that of Ava, which latter he had four 
times in vain attempted to rebuild. His wife was a daughter of the emperor 
of China called Poazd, by whom he hel a son named Uzzana, who was the 
founder of seven great convents of Talapoins. He had also another son 
named Chiozoa, lord of five white clephants. By another queen, the daughter 
of a musician, he had a son, who was afterwards lord of Chegain, and two 
daughters. After having reigned twenty-two years, he died in the fiftieth 
year of his age. He was born on a monday, and on the day of his death 
the planet Jupiter was seen in the lunar circle, and the Pagoda worked many 
miracles. 

In the year 685, Uzzana succeeded his father, and reigned twenty years; 
after which his younger brother Chiozoa, having bought five white elephants, 
dethroned him, and in 704 began to reign in his stead. He had, by his queen, 
sister of the king of Penié, a son, named Uzzanabiaun; who succeeded to the 
throne in the year 726: and with him finishes the series of the five kings 
that reigned in Panja. 

g. Zajan, who was lord of Chegain in the year 680, having converted that 
place into a city, by surrounding it with brick walls, and ditches, established 
there a new kingdom, in which he concentrated the best forces of the country. 
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This city is situated opposite Ava, on the western side of the river. Zajan 
had three sons and a daughter; of whom the eldest was named Chiozoa. 
After having reigned eight years, he died at the age of twenty-eight. At his 
death Saturn fought with Venus 

After Zajan’s death his brother Trabia seized the reins of government, 
but three years afterwards was susprised and imprisoned by his own son, 
Sciocdantek, who however did not long enjoy the fruit of his perfidy; for 
his body-guards killed him in a mutiny, after he had reigned only three years. 
The throne was restored to Trabia; but he also enjoyed his reacqnired dignity 
but a few days, being unexpectedly murdered by one of his prime ministers, 
who placed Chiozoa, eldest son of Zajan, on the throne in his stead. This 
prince reigned five years, and died at the age of twenty-one. He was suc- 
ceeded in the year 714 by his brother Trabia, lord of the white elephant, 
who reigned two years, and died in the twenty-fourth year of his age. He 
was born on a monday, and the day of his death was remarkable for the 
appearance of a comet. 

In the year 716, Menpiauk, grandson of the Emperor of China’s daughter, 
succeeded Trabia in the kingdom of Chegain; and at the same time his 
step-son Satomenchin held the government in the kingdom of Tagaun. 
Narassu king of Panja, having conceived the desire of conquering these 
two kingdoms, sent ambassadors to Sohimpua, lord of Mogaun, a district 
in the country of the Sciam, demanding assistance in his enterprise. 
Sokimpua accordingly dispatched a great army against Tagaun, by which 
Satomenchin was conquered and made prisoner. But afterwards escaping, 
he fled to Menpiauk his step-father, who received him with reproaches for 
his cowardice, and banished him into a forest. From the conquest of Tagaun, 
the army of the Sciain advanced and laid siege to Chegain. The resistance 
was short, the town was given up to the enemy, and Meupiauk constrained 
to take refuge in the same forest to which he had sent his step-son. From 
Chegain the Sciam passed on to Panja, where they spent some days. During 
this time, taking advantage of the false security of Narassu, they one day 
forced an entrance into the palace, made themselves masters of the person 
of the king, and carried him away prisoner into their own country. After 
their departure, the chief ministers placed upon the throne Uzzanabiaun, the 
brother of Narasst. In the third year of his reign, Satomenchin, having first 
put to death his step-father Menpiauk, invaded Panja with a powerful army; 
and having killed Uzzanabiaun, possessed himself of the kingdom. He 
reigned there for the space of a month. 

The following is the order of the events just narrated. In the month of 
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May of the year 726 Chegain was destroyed, and in June the same was 
the fate of Panja; in the following month Uzzanabiaun ascended the throne, 
and in September lost il, giving place to Satomenchin. In October this 
king, in his progress through Navara, founded the city of Ava, and on the 
sixth day of the moon of March gave to it the name of Radanapura, that is, 
the city of gold and precious stones. Thus was he at the same time master 
of three kingdoms, Panji, Chegain, and Ava. He died at the age of twenty- 
five, having reigned in Panja seven months, and three in Ava. 

10. To him succeeded, in the year 729, his brother-in-law Aminmenchoke ; 
who after a reign of thirty-three years, died in the seventieth year of his 
age, and had for successor his son Tarabia: called the lord of the white 
elephant, because one of that colour was born on the same day with him. 
He died at the age of thirty-two, having been betrayed and murdered by his 
own tutor. At the time of his death a comet was seen. 

His brother succeeded him on the throne; and after reigning twenty-one 
years, bequeathed the kingdom to his son Siahassu. His reign lasted but 
three years, when he was killed by the Sciam. His successor was Menlané 
his son, who ascended the throne in 787, but was shortly afterwards poisened 
by his wife. To him succeeded a stranger, whose name and pedigree are 
unknown. But after him, in the year 788, Saddamaraza obtained the crown; 
under whom the era was abbreviated, and only three years of the old com- 
putation retained, on account of some omen portending misfortune. He 
reigned twenty-three years, and expired in the sixtieth year of his age. 

11. Jn the third year of the new cra, Menrekiozoa, son of preceding, mounted 
the throne; and to him succecded Sciassi his brother, who assigned to his 
numerous sons and daughters by various queens the revenues of many cities 
and provinces, together with a number of elephants; and raised them to 
the rank of princes and princesses. In the sixty-fourth year of his age he 
was murdered by his own nephew. At his death many Pagodas fell down, 
and a large fissure, opening in the breast of the statue of Godama, sent out 
a stream of water. 

In the room of Menrekiozoa, his son Mahasihasst was placed upon the 
throne; and he was succeeded, in the twelfth year of his reign and fifty-fourth 
of his age, by his first born son; to whom again succeeded his son. The 
last mentioned prince; after a reign of twenty-five years, was taken prisoner, 
and put to death by the Sciam of Zemmé; and with him finishes the series 
of the kings of Ava, who were in all fourteen. 

12. After the death of this king, in the ninetieth year of the new, but the 


888th. of the true era, a certain Sohansua, a Sciam by birth, obtained the 
kingdom 
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kingdom of Ava, and kept possession of it for fifteen years, when he was 
killed by the illustrious Ranaon. He however did not seize upon the crown, 
but made it over to anothcr, whose reign Jasted but four years. This king 
upon his death in the year go8 of the true era, was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Pinarapati: but he, after having reigned five years, was taken 
prisoner by the lord of Chegain; who, assuming the name of Narapatizisa, 
ascended the throne of Ava in the year 953. He rebuilt the city of Chegain, 
and surrounded it with a wall of brick, and reigned there for six years. 
When he was killed by the lord of many white elephants, Barasinmendraghipra. 
He had likewise reigned three years in Ava, and his death took place in the 
sixtieth year of his age. His throne was given by Barasinmendraghipra to his 
son in law Sadomenzo. This prince, after a reign of thirty-two years, hearing 
that his brother-in-law the lord of Taunu was coming against him with a 
numerous army, fled towards China, but died on the way in the fifty-second 
year of his age. 

13. Having now to speak of the origin and progress of the kingdom of 
Taunu, we must turn back to the year 614, when one of the royal family 
of Pagan, of the name of Saun, built this city. From the year 614 to 872, 
twenty-nine kings reigned here; and in the last mentioned year, the one who 
then occupied the throne built the cily anew, and surrounded it with a wall. 
Having reigned forty-five years, this prince died, leaving his crown to his son 
Mentrasvedi, who after the space of twenty years was killed by Zotut, lord 
of Cittaun, a cily lying to the south of Tauno. 

In the year goo, flourished a great and powerful king, lord of the white 
and red elephants. He had many queens, and many children, to whom he 
gave cities, villages and provinces for their maintenance. His eldest son 
having taken a wife, had a son who was afterwards hing of Martaban. Of 
his other children, one becaine king of Chegain, another of Ava, and a fourth 
of Pron. Among his wives may e réckoucd the daughters of the king of 
Pegu, of the prince of Mochaun, of the lord of Lezen, of the prince of Bamd, 
and of the prince of Seimé. Finally, after a reign of thirty-one years, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, he died, and was immediately transported to 
the happy abodes of the Nat. He was born on a wednesday, and on the day 
of his death the great Pagoda fell into ruins, an inundation covered the 
whole city, and a shower of rubies fell from heayen. His son Mahauparaza 
succeeded him and reigned seventeen years, dying in the sixty-third year of 
his age. 

In the year g61, the kingdom of Pegu was destroyed, and laid waste; upon 
which the king Mahasihasura gathered together the people, who had been 
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scattered over the country, into the city of Taunu; where, after a reign of 
some years, he died at the age of fifty-eight. To him succeeded his son, with 
whom finishes the race of the kings of Tauniu. 

14. In 959, Gnaunjan, son of the lord of the red and white elephants 
was king m Ava. His principal queen was his own sister, and besides her 
he had twelve inferior ones, all daughters of kings or princes; by whom he 
had ten sons and twelve daughters. He was transported to the abodes of 
the Nat, in the eighth year of his reign, and the fiftieth of his age. On the 
day of his death a thunderbolt.set fire to the gate of the palace. 

In the year 967, his first born son Mahauparaza succeeded to his throne. 
He took for wife his own sister, but had besides many inferior queens. After 
a reign of twenty-four years, he perished by the hand of his own son 
Menredeippa, in the fifly-first year of his age. 

The parricide followed up his crime by making himself king, and establishing 
his throne in Hansavedi or Pegu. But Dammaranza and Menrekiozoa, two 
brothers of the late king, had no sooner heard of luis tragical death, than 
they collected a numerous army in the kingdoms of Tampi and Kianzi, and 
immediately marched towards Ava, making however a halt at Panja. At this 
news the ministers of the parricide deprived him of his dignity, and dispatched 
an embassy to Dammaranza, inviting him to take possession of his deceased 
brother's throne. Accordingly he marched with all his army into Hansavedi; 
and in the year 995 was proclaimed king. ‘The next year he went with an 
immense army to Ava, where he built a golden palace; and in the year 997 
took the title of king. He had many sons and daughters by his various 
queens; and after a reign of nineteen years, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age, passed to the happy stale of the Nat. 

15. In the year 1010, his eldest son Menrerandameit mounted the paternal 
throne. After a reign of thirteen years, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
he was put to death by his own brother, the king of Pron, who succeeded 
to his crown. The son of this prince, having rebelled against him, was by 
his orders enclosed in a sack and thrown into the river; for this is the pu- 
nishment of the princes of the blood royal, when guilty of any crime. His 
reign lasted ten years, and he passed to the happy abodes of the Nat, in 
the fifty-third year of his age. His eldest son and successor reigned sixteen 
years; and was followed by his brother; who in the year 1035, washed his 
head and assumed the title of king. He died in the fortieth year of his age, 
after a reign of sixteen years. 

In the year 1076, his son Sirimahasihasura took possession of the golden 
palace. There were borne to him, by different queens, many sons and 
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daughters. His death happened in the sixteenth year of his reign and fortieth 
of his age; the day of his departure was signalized by a violent earthquake, 
which overthrew several Pagodas. 

In the same manner that the Nat wait with impatience for the flowering 
of their sacred tree, which takes place every hundrcth year, that they may 
gather its blossoms; so did men expect and desire the birth of that great 
king, whom fate was tv bestow on the southern island, for the greater good 
of both God and man. This monarch at length appeared in the person of 
Mahauparaza, the son of the preceding king. Ile was a Pralaun, or aspirant 
to divine honours, which epithet is given by the Burmese to all their kings, 
as an augury of their apotheosis, as in the case of Godama. This great 
king was adorned with wisdom, prudence and fortitude; and in the whole 
course of his reign ever had nearest to his heart the advancement of his 
kingdom, the happiness of his subjects and the observance of the divine 
law. His life and his reign Jasted for the space of a hundred years. 

16. The source from which the foregoing narration has been drawn is the 
Maharazaven, or history of the kings; what follows I have in part received 
from the oldest inhabitants of the country, and in part have myself witnessed, 
during my loug residence in the Burmese empire. 

From Mahauparaza to Alompra, the restorer of the kingdom, there are 
reckoned six kings, the last of whom was called Chioekmen. Under him the 
Peguans, made an irruption into the Burmese empire, and took by siege 
the city of Ava. The king and queen with all the great officers of the 
court were made prisoners and carried to Bago or Pegu, then the capitals 
of the enemy's kingdom. Al first the captive king met with humane treat- 
ment, but being afterwards detected in divers conspiracies, was made a 
spectator of the cruel murder of all his wives, and then, being tied up in 
a sack, was thrown into a river. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the present royal family, and of the principal events that have taken place 
under the reigning dynasty. 


17. Tue first who ventured to make any resistance to the Peguans, after 
they had taken and sacked Ava, was a countryman of the village of Moz- 
zobo; who, after having assumed the title of king, was known by the name 
of Alompra. He put himself first at the head of a few friends; but having 
in a short ime formed a powerful army from the people that flocked to 
him, he speedily drove the Peguans, not only from the city of Ava, but 
out of the whole territory of the Burmese. Peace being thus restored, and 
all disturbances quieted, he caused himself to be ppoclianed king in Moz- 
zobo; which place he surrounded with fortifications, and raised to the dignity 
of capital of his kingdom. It is situated to the north-west of Ava, at the 
distance of about twenty leagues. [lis next care was to take vengeance on 
the Peguans, by carrying the war into their own kingdom; where he over- 
came them, and dispersed their army over the neighbouring countrics. He 
then laid siege to Siriam, the principal sea-port of the kingdom, and took 
it, as well as the capital city Bago. Here an end was put to the war by 
the capture of the king. At the same time he made himself master of 
the two districts of Tayai and Martaban, which had hitherto been subject 
to the king of Pegi. Alompra now determined to undertake a war against 
the Siamese, whose king had refused him his daughter in marriage. He was 
soon in full march against this monarch, but on the way was seized with 
a mortal distemper which forced him to return to Pegu. There it quickly 
pul an end to his life, after he had reigned six years in the midst of a 
continual war. Before his death he declared his will to his nobles, that 
his seven sons should successively occupy the throne after his decease; a 
most fatal disposition, as it was the cause of the many troubles and civil 
wars that shortly arose. 

18. According to this regulation, the eldest of the brothers Anaundopra 
ascended the throne, which he held but for three years. Yet in this short 
space he had to contend with two formidable rebellions. The first had for 
its author one of the generals of the deceased Alompra, by name Nattun; 


who, returning from Siam with the army, made himself master of the city 
of 
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of Ava, and maintained himself in it for some time. An uncle of dhe king 
was the leader of the other rebellion. He attempted to make himself king 
in ‘Taunt, a city lying about forty leagues to the north-east of Rangoon; but 
was taken prisoncr, and paid with his head the forfeit of his crime. 

1g. ‘Jo Anauudopra succecded the second brother Zempiuscien, that is to 
say, lord of the white elephant; his reign lasted twelve years. In the first 
aud second years of his government he carried his arms against the Cass¢, 
a barbarous nation occupying the country to the north-west of Ava. This 
he did to revenge the frequent irruptions they had made into the Burmese 
empire, previous to the coming of tue Peguans. Their country was devas- 
tated with fire and sword, and numbers of the inhabitants carried prisoners 

Ava; but they were never entirely subdued, on account of the secure 
retreats which uicir mountains and forests afforded them. In the third year 
of his reign, Zempiuscien abandoned the uew city of Mozzobo, and transported 
the court to Ava, the ancient residence of the Burmese kings. At the same 
time he dispatched his army against the Siamese, who had refused to pay 
the tribute promised to his father Alompra. Jodid, the usual residence of 
their kines was taken and sacked; more perhaps through the cowardice of the 
Siamese, or rather the dissensions that distracted the court, than by any 
valour on the part of the Burmese. After a short time, the conqucrors 
abandoned the cily, carrying with them an inestimable booty, together with 
au innumerable mullitude of slaves, among whom were most of the members 
of the royal family. In this expedition the Burmese also obtained possession 
of Merghi, and its district on the coast of ‘Tenassarim. Besides these exploits 
Zempiuscien had twice to oppose the Chinese, who from Zunan had poured 
down upon his territories, with the design of subjecting them to a tribute. 
He discomfited their numerous armies; principally perhaps by the aid of his 
licavy artillery, served by the Christians who had established themsclves in 
these parts. 

The prince of Zandapori, a province situated near the country of Laos, 
having been attacked by Patajac, the new king of the Siamese, implored the 
protection of Zempiuscien, sending, with many other presents, one of his 
daughters as a concubine. The Burmese monarch immediately dispatched a 
large army against Siam, which speedily so reduced its king, that the cily of 
Danek alone remained in his possession. This too he would have lost, had 
not the unexpected news of the death of their Emperor recalled the invading 
army to their own country. 

After the storming of Jodia in Siam, and the expedition against the 
Chinese, king Zempiuscien resolved to declare his eldest son the heir to 
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his throne, although this arrangement was expressly contrary to his father's 
will. ‘The lord of Amiens, younger brother to the king, finding himself 
thus excluded from the succession, conspired against his life. ‘The plot was 
discovered, and he was doomed to dic; but the tears of their mother, who 
yet lived, saved him from his fate. Besides this conspiracy there were two 
rebellions, which, but that they were speedily suppressed, would truly have 
wrought much turbulence and harm. Of these one was raised by those 
Cass¢é whom Zempiuscien had brought prisoners into Ava, the second by 
the inhabitants of Martaban, of whom many served in the royal armies. 
For these, while absent from home on the king’s service, heard that their 
families were vexed and oppressed by the governor; whereupon they muti- 
nied, and having elecled a chief, came to lay siege to Rangoon, The city 
could have made no Jong resistance, but a Dutch vessel, which chanced to 
be there, beat off the assailants with its guns, and discomfited them utterly. 

Then did Zempiuscien hasten hither and place on the great Pagoda its 
crown of massive gold; the weight whereof is eighty of our pounds. While 
this great ceremony was performed with much pomp and rejoicing, the last 
king of Pegu was beheaded, in order, by this bloody execution, to crush 
entirely the power of that realm. 

20. Upon the death of Zempiuscien, the nobles of the kingdom raised to 
the throne his eldest son, whose name was Ziuguza. Uis uncle, the lord of 
Amiens, to whom, as we have said, the succession of right belonged, remained 
a quiel spectator of his elevation, because at the moment he was destitute 
of a party and of sufficient forces: but the lord of Salem his younger brother 
made an attempl to grasp the crown. But the conspiracy was discovered, 
and its author paid the penalty of his rashness by being enclosed in a sack 
of red cloth and thrown into the river, The lord of Amiens underwent a 
similar fate, upon altempting, eighteen months later, to dethrone his nephew. 
After this Zinguza banished from the royal city all his uncles and near 
relations: aad thinking himself thus secure, he passed all his time in hunting 
and fishing, almost always intoxicated, so that he was called by the op- 
probrious name of the drunkard or the fisher king. But this conduct led 
to his final ruin. For his cousin, the only son of Anaundopra, taking 
advantage of his absence advanced by night to Ava, in company with about 
forty inhabitants of a village called Paonga, and without experiencing any 
resistance, made himself master of the palace. Upon which the youth of Ava 
and the neighbouring places came eagerly to be enrolled, and take up arms in 
favour of the new king; who, in the space of five days, was in possession of 


the person and kingdom of Zinguza. But the usurper, whose name was 
Paongozi, 
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Paongoza, from the long abode he had made in Paonga, by these rapid and 
successful advances, only served as a means to Badonsachen the reigning 
sovercign to mount upon the throne. For, scarcely had he taken possession 
of the palace, than he called together all his uncles, and made them an 
offer of the kingdom; saying, that according to the dispositions of Alompra, 
to them it of right belonged. But they suspected this ingenuous declaration 
of Paongoza to ae ie more than a malicious contrivance to pry into 
their secret thoughts and upon their accepting his offer to give him a_pre- 
tence for their desinenone and therefore, not only de clined to receive it, 
but declared themselves, by drinking the water of the oath, his subjects 
and vassals. And here we may observe that the oath of fidelity is taken 
hy drinking certain water upon which have been pronounced sundry false 
incantations, and which the king gives to drink to the Mandarins, ministers, 
generals and military officers, and to all others from whom he exacts an 
oath of fealty. Paongoza then raised them to their former stale, and restored 
all the honours whereof they had been deprived by Zinguza. But they a 
few days later took that by force which when peacefully offered Uney had not 
dared to accept. For on the tenth of February 1782, they suddenly entered 
the palace, seized Paongoza and placed on the throne Badonsachen, third 
son of Alompra. Ile, according to custom, caused the deposed fanned: to 
he thrown into the river, eae iim in scorn the king of seven days. Paon- 
goza at the time of his death ‘had only reached his “eniieth year. On the 
following day the unfortunate Zinguza underwent the same fate in_ his 
twenty-sixth year; and all his queens and concubines, holding their babes 
in their arms, were burnt alive. 

21. No sooner had Badonsachen ascended the throne, than he had to 
defeat two great conspiracies, by which he stood in no small jeopardy of 
losing his kingdom and his life. Of the first was head a certain Nassa, 
first a famous general under king Zempiuscicn, then deprived of his command 
by Zinguza and afterwards restored by Badonsachen to his former rank, 
and by him graced with many honours and dignitics. Yet be repaid with 
ingratilude the kindness of his benefactor; for he attempted to thrust into 
his place an illegimate son of Alompra, intending so to open a way for his 
own accession to the throne. The conspiracy was however brought to light; 
and so terrified and troubled therewith was the new king Badonsachen, that 
never after did he put trust in man, no not though he were his nearest of 
kin. Then also did he begin his practice of changing daily his chamber 
and bed. 

Still more dangerous was the other conspiracy headed by Mappon, son 
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of the last king of Ava, who was taken prisoner by the Peguans and thrown 
into the river. In consideration of his tender age his son was fortunately 
saved from this miserable doom, and lived an unknown wanderer until the 
time of Zinguza. Having then retired into the territories of a tributary to 
the king of Ava, he began to form designs upon the crown. Upon being 
informed of this, Zinguza dispatched an armed force to apprehend him, from 
which he fled into concealment. One of the principal inhabilants of Paonga, 
who had been mainly useful in elevating Paongoza to the throne, finding 
that all his hopes had been foiled by his death, resolved to make a second 
attempt by abetting the well known pretensions of Miappon. To him there- 
fore he repaired accompanied by a friend, and easily persuaded bim_ to 
place himself at the head of their party. This proposal exactly tallied with 
his long-cherished plan; so without loss of time, followed by fifly men, mostly 
natives of the same village, and twenty others who joined him on the road, 
he sct forward towards Ava. After midnight of the fourth of December 1762, 
he scaled with his party the city and the palace without meeting with any 
resistance; when his freinds raised the following cry, “behold the truc brauch 
of the royal stock.” Of the royal guards, who were alarmed by this clamour, 
some fled from their posts and concealed themselves, others feigned them- 
selves asleep. Meanwhile the king and his more immediate attendants, 
awakened by the uproar, closed the doors and guarded the avenues to the 
interior of the palace. Although the conspirators had possessed themselves 
of the cannon and powder, yet could they not effect their purpose from 
want of balls: notwithstanding which, they obliged the Christian cannoneers 
to discharge blank cartridge agamst the palace, and hereby caused their 
own destruction. For the noise of the cannonade brought together the 
Mandarins with their guards, who lighting immense fires cncamped without 
the palace. As soon as it was day, Badonsachen having discovered that 
the number of conspirators was only about sixty, and these mostly without 
arms, had them all seized by his guards, and cruelly put to death. Three 
also of the cannonecrs were beheaded for their conduct. Miappon alone 
escaped; but was the same evening dragged from his concealment, and 
paid with his life the forfeit of his audacity. Sull was the fury of the 
king unsatisfied, for he now gave full scope to that cruel and inhuman 
disposition, of which he had already discovered sufficient signs. Notwith- 
standing the innocence of the great majority of the inhabitants of Paonga, 
he caused them all to be dragged from their dwellings, not excepting 
even the old men or tender infants, nor respecting the character of the 


priests and Talapoins, and then to be burnt alive upon an immense pile 
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of wood which had heen erected for the purpose. The village was afterwards 
rased lo the ground, the trees and plants in its gardens cult up and consumed 
by fire, ils very soil was turned up with the ploughshare, and a stone erected 
on the spot as a mark of perpetual malediction. 

This cruel execution done, Badonsachen next turned his attention to 
securing the succession of the crown in his family, after the example of his 
brother Zempiuscien. And judging that to set himself up as the founder 
of a new dynasty would be one of the best means to accomplish his purpose, 
he resolved to abandon his present capital and to build another, thus the 
more easily to obliterate the memory of his predecessors, and fix the eyes 
of the multitude upon himself alone. Pretexts were not wanting to give a 
colour to this proceeding. It was said that the city and palace had been 
defiled by the human blood shed within its precincts, and therefore it no 
jonger became the monarch to mhabit it; and hence it was ordained that a 
new unperial residence should immediately be constructed. 'To Unis proposal 
none dared to object, and ali the Mandarins and royal ministers strove who 
should best give effect to the orders of the hing. As in this country, all 
is regulated by the opinions of the Brahmins, so that not even the hing shall 
presume to take any step without their advice, therefore was counsel taken 
of them, and thereupon a site selected for the new city, on an uneven spot 
three leagues from Ava, upon the right or eastern bank of the river. Here 
the work was commenced by the erection of the walls. These form a perfect 
quadrangle cach side a mile long; within which is another Ime of fortification 
somewhat imferior in height. In the centre was raised the royal palace, 
almost entirely of teak-wood. The walls are built wholly of brick, cemented 
with an argillaceous earth tempered with water. They are protected on the 
north by the river, and on the south by an extensive pool; on the other 
lwo sides was sunk a deep fosse. When the work was completed, the king 
wenl in solemn stale to take possession of the city and palace, on the tenth 
of May 1783; observing many superstitious rites and ceremonies prescribed 
by the Brahmins. After seven days he returned to Ava, in order personally 
to urge the removal of all his subjects to the new capital; which he effected 
on the fourteenth of the next month. Thus were these miserable inhabitants 
compelled to quit their home with all ils comforts, and exchange a delight- 
ful situation, salubrious in its air and its waters, for a spot infected wilh fevers 
and other complaints, from the stagnant walers that surround it. Badonsachen 
gave to his new metropolis the name of Amarapura, that is city of securily 
and peace. Of the new inhabitants some took up their abode within the 
walls; and these were for the most part Burmese, and persons attached to 
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the royal family or to the Mandarins: to others were allotted dwellings without 
the city, whence arose various suburbs, or, as they are called by the Portuguese. 
campos. Besides the Burmese, the principal foreign nations who occupy specu 
districts are the Siamese and Casse, who were brought captiv es to this country 
in the wars of Z Zempiuscien, and have greatly multiplied in number. Perhaps 
sill more populous is the suburb of the Mohammedan Moors, who have 
setlued in the Burmese capital, as in every other part of India. Their pro- 
fession is mostly traffic, and they enjoy the free exercise of their religion, 
having many mosques. ‘l'o these nrust be added the suburb of the Chinese, 
whose industry is peculiarly remarkable; and that wherein the Christians dwell. 
The entire number of the inhabitants of Amarapura amounts to about 200,000. 
Vain would it be to describe the sufferings and fatigues, the oppressions and 
exactions which this transmigration caused, to those whose eyes have not 
witnessed the extreme rigour with which the royal orders are here executed. 
No sooner was Amarapura inhabited, than Ava, famed not only as the 
residence of so many kings, but also for its pleasant and convenient situation 
and the magnificence of its public buildings, was instantly abandoned. Indeed 
Badonsachen caused its total destruction, by giving gencral permission to 
overthrow at will the superb Bad or convents of Talapoins, some of which 
were gilt all over, within and without, with the finest gold, the magnificent 
wooden bridges, the public halls and porticos. All the cocoa-trees, which, 
planted along the interior of the walls, overtopped them with their green 
shadowy branches, and gave the city a cheerful and sweet prospect, were cut 
down and given to the elephants for food. In fine, part of the walls was torn 
down by order of the king, and the river, being sluiced in, reduced the whole 
to an uninhabitable pool. 

In the mean time, the king was also busied with having his eldest son 
publicly recognised as his legitimate successor. He conferred upon him the 
title and rank of Einyé or crown-prince; and as he was born of the second 
queen, in order to strengthen his claims still farther, he was married to his 
own sister, the daughter of the first. It needs not be told how little pleased 
with these arrangements were the two surviving sons of Alompra. Of these 
the younger, called Pandelisachen, being a youth ardent and couragious, 
protested loudly against the violation of his father’s will; and not content 
with words, proceeded to actions, attempting many times to seize upon the 
kingdom. But his plots and devices were ever discovered, and his brother, 
wearied with repeated pardonings, at length put him to the usual death of 
drowning in a red-cloth sack. The other brother was still alive when I left 
the country, and led an obscure and miserable life, pees by the labour 
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All things being thus set in order at Amarapura, and all conspiracies 
thus foiled, the king resolved, in emulation of his brother Zempiuscien, to 
undertake some glorious achievement. As early as the last year of Zinguza, 
ambassadors had come to Ava from the son of the king of Aracan, to beg 
assistance against the author of a rebellion. Zinguza, ever more inclined to 
diversion and debauchery than to feats of arms, refused to interfere in the 
concerns of that kingdom. New troubles had thence risen, and new dis- 
sensions; which kiig Badonsachen resolved to use as a means of seizing on 
a new crown. Already was the general of his army appointed and arms 
and warlike stores prepared, and nought was wanting to undertake the expe- 
dition except the conclusion of the great three-months’ fast, when a mighty 
rebellion, breaking out in Pegu, diverted him from his purpose. The occasion 
thereof was as follows. A certain Peguan of great authority dreamed one 
night that the kingdom of Pegi should shortly be restored; whence, upon 
ils being reported abroad among the Peguans, about three hundred of them 
miade consultation among themselves, and resolved to make themselves mas- 
ters of Rangoon, and thereafter raise the dreamer to the throne. Hereupon at 
eight im the evening, they marched into the city without opposition, and 
proceeded to murder its governor. The Mandarins and people, scared by 
the tumult of the assailants and the conflagration which they raised,abandoned 
the city and fled to the neighbouring woods. In the mean time the conspira- 
tors divided into two bodies, two hundred remaining in garrison, while the 
other hundred proceeded in haste to the neighbouring towns and villages, 
to collect as many Peguans as possible. The Burmese, who had fled in the 
night ignorant of the enemy's true numbers, having now discovered that 
only two hundred men kept guard of the city, placed at their head the 
Mandarin next in command to the governor, and returned to the town; of 
which being easily possessed, they put to the sword the two hundred conspi- 
rators Meanwhile a vast concourse of Peguans, collected by those who had 
gone forth, approached in small barks to the city, fearless and rejoicing, 
nothing doubting but that it was still im the possession of their friends: but 
scarcely had their boats reached the land than the Burmese, assisted and 
directed by the Europeans, made of them with their cannon a cruel slaughter. 
Great numbers were drowned, and the rest fell beneath the spears and swords 
of their enemies. 

The expedition to Aracan took place in the following year, 1784. The 
army, which is said to have consisted of forty thousand men, was under the 
command of the king’s eldest son. Part thereof was sent by land, and part 
by sea, but all arrived nearly at the same time at Aracan; and the city, 
being 
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being badly provided with menu and munition, and governed by a weak, 
effeminate prince, in an instant fell ito the hands of the Burmese. By some 
'Aracanese prisoners, of whom many were brought slaves into the empire, it 
was reported that the inhabitants were grossly deceived by the Burmese: for 
they said that upon the approach of the army, heralds were sent forth to 
ask the cause of their coming; whercunlo answer was made, that they came 
to worship and honour with due solemnity the great idol venerated in their 
city. This was a colossal statue of bronze representing Godama, as the Ara- 
canese and Burmese have the same religion; which statue after the taking of 
the cily, the king brought to Amarapura, and placed in a stalely and sump- 
iuous Pagoda built for the purpose. 

The glory acquired by the prince his son in this rapid conquest of Aracan, 
inspired Badonsachen with the desire of consulting his own fame, by the 
subjection of the richer and more powerful kingdom of Stam. Such was 
the pride with which his good fortune, whether in overcoming the enemies of 
his kingdom, or in discovering the numerous conspiracies which had been 
formed against him, had filled his heart, that he began to think himself the 
most powerful monarch in the world, and to form vast plans of ambition. 
In a great assembly of the Mandarins of his empire, he declared it to be his 
intention, first to take and destroy the chief city of the Siamese, then to turn 
his victorious arms against the Emperor of China, and to make him his 
tributary; thence he would bend his course towards the west, possess himself 
“af the British colonies, attack the Great Mogul in his empire, and in fine 
make himself undisputed master of the whole of the southern island, Zabudiba. 
But the folly of his pride was soon made manifest to the ruin of all his mighty 
projects, in his first expedition against Siam. He had set out towards this 
country with an army amounting to 100,000 men, accompanied by all his 
sons and concubines. But he had no sooner reached the confines, than he 
was struck with a sudden panic, upon a rumour being spread, that the king 
of Siam was advancing with a large body of troops to oppose him. It was 
the general opinion of his officers, that through the superiority of his forces, 
he might easily have overwhelmed his enemies; but he refused all advice and 
betook himself to a shameful flight, leaving his elephants, arms and military 
stores a prey to the Siamese. Such was his apprehension, that he did not 
think himself safe till he found himself in the vicinity of Rangoon; yet such 
at the same time was the insanity of his pride, that he caused himself to 
be proclaimed, in al] the places through which he passed, as the conqueror 
of the empire of Siam. This disgraceful retreat put an end to all his fine 
projects against the Emperor of China and the Great Mogul, for the Siamese 
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gave him sufficient employment nearer home, and it was with difficulty he 
could defend his kingdom against their attacks. In these they were assisted 
by many of the Zaboa or petty princes of the Sciam, subject to the Burmese, 
_ who, wearied by the oppressions and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
= generals, had revolted and made common cause with the enemies of their 
cruel masters. The Zaboa of Zemmé seems to have been the most consider- 
able amongst them. The war which the Burmese had v0 sustain with these . 
enemies was long and disastrous. During a period of nine or ten years, did 
Badonsachen annually send out his armies against them. But the united 
forces of the rebels and Siamese defied all his efforts, though supported by 
numerous troops, and directed by his bravest generals; he was always beaten 
back, and, instead of overcoming the Sciam, only lost day by day the 
territories they inhabited, and saw their princes range themselves, one after 
another, under the protection of the king of Siam. Indeed nothing but the 
peaceful disposition of the last mentioned monarch has saved the Burmese 
empire from total subjection, as few can doubt, that had he, in conjunction 
with the revolted Sciam, made a general attack upon Badonsachen, he would 


have forced him to yield up his crown, or become a tributary to Siam. 
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x. I suppose that there is not in the whole world a monarch so despotic as 
the Burmese Emperor. He is considered, by himself and others, absolute lord 
of the lives, properties and personal services of his subjects; he exalts and 
depresses, confers and takes away honour and rank; and, without any process 
of law, can put to death, not only criminals guilty of capital offences, but 
any individual who happens to incur his displeasure. It is here a perilous 
thing for a person ta become distinguished for wealth and possessions; for the 
day may easily come when he will be charged with some supposed crime, 
and so put to death, in order that his property may be confiscated. Every 
subject is the Emperor's born slave; and when he calls any one his slave 
he thinks thereby to do him honour. To express their sense of this subjection, 
all who approach him are obliged to prostrate themselves before him; holding 
their hands joined above their heads. Hence also he considers himself entitled 
to employ his subjects in any work or service, without salary or pay, and 
if he makes them any recompence, it is done, not from a sense of justice, 
but as an act of bounty. Their goods likewise, and even their persons are 
reputed his properly, and on this ground it is that he selects for his concubine 
any female that may chance to please his eye. It is however sanctioned by 
custom that no married woman can be seized for the king, as there has 
never been an instance of it; and indeed so sacred is this usage, that a son 
of the present Emperor, having violated a married woman, was apprehend- 
ed, and condemned to death by his father; and only escaped through the 
prayers of the queen his mother and of the crown-prince. The Burmese 
make use of this privilege to save their daughters from the hands of the 
king’s ministers, by engaging them, while young, in real or fictitious marriages. . 
The possessions of all who die without heirs belong to the king, as do those 
of foreigners who have not married in the country; for they are not allowed 
to dispose of them, not even in favour of their illegitimate children. In 
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case of shipwreck upon any of the coasts of the empire, the effects and 
persons saved are the property of the king, who regards them as a present 


sent to him by the ocean. The exaction of the two last mentioned rights hag ° 
however been enforced with less rigour of late, in consequence of the urgent — 


_ representations made by the foreigners resident at Rangoon. To the king. it 
~ belongs to declare war or to conclude peace; and he may in any moment 
call upon the whole population of his empire to enlist themselves in his army, 
and can impose upon them at pleasure any labour or service. 

2. Although despotism in its worst form constitutc, as it were, the very 
essence of the Burmese monarchy, so that to be called its king is equivalent 
1o being called a tyrant; still has Badonsachen, the despot who for the last 
twenty-seven years has governed this kingdom, so far outstripped his predecessors 
in barbarily and pride, that whoso but hears of it must shudder with horror. 
His very countenance is the index of a mind, ferocious and inhuman in the 
highest degree, and what has above been related of him, as well as some 
more facts to be brought forward will shew that it does not deceive. Immense 
is the number of those whom he has sacrificed to his ambition, upon the 
most trivial offences: and it would not be an exageralion to assert, that, 
during his reign, more victims have fallen by the hand of the executioner 
than by the sword of the common enemy. To this atrocious cruelty he has 
united a pride at once intolerable and impious. The good fortune which 
has attended him in discovering and defeating the numerous conspiracies 
which have been formed against him, has inspired him with the idea that 
he is something more than mortal, and that this privilege has been granted 
him on account of his numcrous good works. Hence has he, for some years 
Jaid aside the title of king, and assumed that of Pondoghi, which signifies, 
great and exalted virtue: nor was he content with this, for but a few years 
since he thought to make himself a God. With this view and in imitation 
of Godama, who, before being advanced to the rank of a divinity, had 
abandoned the royal palace together with all his wives and concubines, and 
had retired into solitude, Badonsachen withdrew himself from the palace to 
Menton, where for many years he had been employed in constructing a 
Pagoda, the largest in the empire. Here he held various conferences with 
the most considerable and learned Talapoins, in which he endeavoured to 
persuade them, that the 5000 years assigned for the observance of the law of 
Godama were elapsed, and that he himself was the God, who was to appear 
after that period, and to abolish the ancient law in substituting his own. But 
to his great mortification many of the Talapoins undertook to demonstrate 
the contrary; and this, combined with his love of power and his impatience 
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under the denial of the luxuries of the seraglio, quickly disabused him of 
his Godhead, and drove him back to his palace. 

As a specimen of the veneration which this king exacts from his subjects, 
I shall here subjoin the form of address, which, on occasion of an embassy 
from the British Governor-General of India, was presented to the ambassador, 
to be by him pronounced before the Burmese Emperor. ‘Placing above our 
heads the golden majesty of the mighty lord, the possessor of the mines of 
rubies, amber, gold, silver and all kinds of metals; of the lord, under whose 
command are innumerable soldiers, generals, and captains; of the lord who 
is king of many countries and provinces, and emperor over many rulers 
and princes, who wait round his throne with the badges of his authority; 
of the lord, who is adorned with the greatest power, wisdom, knowledge, 
prudence, foresight, etc; of the lord, who is rich in the possession of elephants, 
and horses, and in particular is the lord of many white elephants; of the 
lord, who is the greatest of kings, the most just and the most religious, the 
master of life and death; we his slaves the Governor of Bengal, the officers 
and administrators of the Company, bowing and lowering our heads under the 
sole of his royal golden foot, do present to him with the greatest veneration, 
this our humble petition.” 

3. Nothing was now wanting to the pride of the Burmese monarch but 
the possession of a white elephant; and in this he was gratified in the year 1805, 
by the taking of a female one in the forests of Pegu. This anxiety to be master 
of a white elephant arises from the idea of the Burmese, which attaches to 
these animals some supernatural excellence, which is communicated to their 
possessors. Hence do the kings or princes, who may have one, esteem 
themselves most happy, as thus they are made powerful and invincible; and 
the country where one may be found is thought rich and not liable to 
change. The Burmese kings have therefore been ever solicitous for the pos- 
session of one of these animals, and consider it as their chiefest honour to 
be called, lords of the white elephant. To excite their subjects to seek for 
them, they have also decreed to raise to the rank of Mandarin, any body 
who may have the good fortune to take one, besides exempting him from 
all taxes or other burthens. Not only white elephants but also those of a 
red colour, spotted ones, and such as are perfectly black are greatly prized, 
though not equally with the former; and hence have the Burmese kings 
assumed in their proclamations the title of lords of the red and spotted 
elephants etc. 

To convey an idea of the superstitious veneration with which the white ele- 


phant is regarded, I shall here give an account of the one taken whilst | 
resided 
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resided in the country, and of the manner in which it was conducted to the 
imperial city. Immediately upon its being captured, it was bound with cords 
covered with scarlet, and the most considerable of the Mandarins were deputed 
to attend it. A house, such as is occupied by the greatest ministers and 
generals, was built for its reception; and numerous servants were appointed 
to watch over its cleanliness, to carry to it every day the freshest herbs, which 
had first been washed with water, and to provide it with every thing else 
that could contribute to its comfort. As the place where it was taken was 
infested by mosquitos, a beautiful net of silk was made to protect it from 
them; and to preserve it from all harm, Mandarins and guards watched by 
it, both day and night. No sooner was the news spread abroad that a white 
elephant had been taken, than immense multitudes of every age, sex and con- 
dition flocked to behold it, not only from the neighbouring parts, but even 
from the most remote provinces. And not content thus to shew their respect, 
they also knelt down before it, with their hands joined over their heads, and 
adored it as they would a God, and this not once or twice, but again and 
again. Then they offered to it rice, fruit, and flowers, together with butter, 
sugar and even money, and esteemed themselves most happy in having seen 
this sacred animal. 

At length the king gave orders for its transportation to Amarapura, and im- 
mediately two boats of teak-wood were fastened together, and upon them was 
erected a superb pavilion, with a roof similar to that which covers the royal pa- 
laces. It was made perfectly impervious to the sun or rain, and draperies of 
silk embroidered in gold adorned it on every side. This splendid pavilion was 
towed up the river by three large and beautifully gilded vessels full of rowers, 
and was surrounded by innumerable other boats, some filled with every 
kind of provision, others carrying Mandarins, bands of music, or troops of 
dancing girls; and the whole was guarded by a troop of 500 soldiers. The 
towns and villages along the river, where the train reposed, were obliged to fur- 
nish fresh herbs and fruits for the animal, besides all sorts of provisions for the 
whole company. At each pause too it was met by crowds from every quarter, 
who flocked to adore the animal and offer it their presents. The king and the 
royal family frequently sent messengers, to bring tidings of its health, and make 
it rich presents in their name. Three days before its arrival, Badonsachen him- 
self with all his court went out to meet it. The king was the first to pay it his 
respects and to adore it, presenting at the same time a large vase of gold; and 
after him all the princes of the blood, and all the Mandarins paid their homage 
and offerred their gifts. 

To honour its arrival in the city, a most splendid festival was ordered, which 
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conlinued for three days, and was celebrated with music, dancing and fire-works. 
A most magnificent house was assigned to the elephant for its residence, adorned 
after the manner of the royal palace; a guard of 100 soldiers was given to it, 
together with four ‘or five hundred servants, whose duty it was always to wait 
upon it, to bring its food, and to wash it every day with odoriferous sandal 
water. It was also distinguished with a most honorable title, such as is usually 
given to the princes of the royal family; and for its maintenance were assigned 
several cities and villages, which were obliged to furnish every thing necessary 
for it. All the vessels and utensils employed in its service were of pure gold; 
and it had besides two large gilt umbrellas, such as the king and his sons are 
alone permitted to make use of. It was lulled to sleep by the sound of musical 
instruments and the songs of dancing girls. Whenever it went out it was ac- 
companied by a long train of Mandarins, soldiers and servants carrying gilt 
umbrellas, in the same manner as when attending the person of the king; and 
the streets through which it was to pass were all cleaned and sprinkled with 
water. The most costly presents continued daily to be brought to it by all the 
Mandarins of the kingdom, and one is said to have offered a vase of gold 
weighing 480 ounces. But it is well known that these presents and the 
eagerness shown in bestowing them, were owing more to the avaricious policy 
of the king than to the veneration of his subjects towards the elephant, for all 
these golden utensils and ornaments found their way at last into the royal 
treasury. 

The possession of a white elephant filled Badonsachen with the most immo- 
derate joy. He seemed to think himself in some manner partaker of the divine 
nature through this animal, and could not imagine himself any thing less 
than one of the great emperors of the Nat. Besides that he now expected to 
conquer all his enemies, he confidently supposed that he would ‘enjoy at least 
120 years more of life. As a symbol of this number the members of the royal 
family were making ready 120 glass lamps and other things to the same num- 
ber, which, according to the advice of the Brahmins, were to be presented to 
the great Pagoda, when the elephant disclaimed all pretensions to divinity by 
a sudden death, caused by the immense quantity of fruit and sweetmeats which 
it had eaten from the hands of its adorers. It is impossible to describe the con- 
sternation of Badonsachen at this disaster; for as the possession of a white ele- 
phant is esteemed a pledge of certain good fortune to a king, so is its death a 
most inauspicious omen. So that he, who but lately was elated by the most 
presumptuous pride, was now overcome by the most abject fear, expecting 
every moment to be dethroned by his enemies, and imagining that there re- 


mained to him but a few days of life. 
4. At 
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4. At the death of the elephant, as at that of an Emperor, it is publicly for- 
hidden, under heavy penalties, to assert that he is dead; it must only be said 
that he is departed, or has disappeared. As the one of which we have spoken 
was a female, its funeral was conducted in the form practised on the demise of 
a principal queen. The body was accordingly placed upon a funeral pile of 
sassafras, sandal, and other aromatic woods, then covered over with similar 
materials: and the pyre was set on fire with the aid of four iminense gilt bel- 
lows placed at its angles. After three days, the principal Mandarins came to 
gather the ashes and remnants of the bones, which they enshrined in a gilt 
and well-closed urn, and buried in the royal cemetery. Over the tomb was 
subsequently raised a superb mausoleum of a pyramidal shape, built of brick, 
but richly painted and gilt. Had the elephant been a male, it would have been 
interred with the ceremonial used for the sovereign. 

The consternation of Badonsachen on the loss of his elephant was not of 
Jong duration; for, a few months later, some white elephants were discovered 
in the forests of Pegu. Instantly, the most urgent orders were issued to give 
them chace; and after several unsuccessful efforts one was at length captured. 
It was to arrive at Rangoon on the first of October 1806, the very day on which 
I sailed from that port for Europe; and it was generally supposed, that, being a 
male, it would receive greater honours than its female predecessor, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Officers of state and of the household, tribunals, and administration 
of justice. 


5. Tue absolute authority of the Emperor is exercised through various infe- 
rior magistrates and tribunals, having no power to counsel or direct, but consi- 
dered as the blind executors of his commands. 

The first and most respectable of the tribunals is that called the Luttd, com- 
posed of four presidents called Vunghi, who are chosen by the sovereign from 
the oldest and most experienced Mandarins, of four assistants, and a great 
chancery. Its sittings are held ina spacious hall or portico situated within the 
precincts of the palace itself. All orders or favours emanating from the Empe- 
ror, and even all capital sentences must pass through this tribunal; not because 
it has power to modify them, but in order to be registered, and speedily put 
in execution. Its grants and commands are written upon palm-leaves, in a 
most concise style; and indeed, the more concise this is, the more forcible and 
efficacious the sentence is considered. These leaves are cut at the ends, so as 
to bear the figure of a sabre, probably to symbolize the respect and dread with 
which the sentence of this tribunal should be received. 

6. Next to the four Vunghi of the Lutt6d are the Attovun or Grandees of the 
interior, * who are also four in number. They have the superintendance of 
the royal palace, and are the privy consellors of the Emperor; and though in- 
ferior to the Vunghi in authority, yet by their vicinity to his person they fre- 
quently procure advancement to places of great dignity and influence. After 
them in rank come the four general Prefects of the four parts of the empire, 
the northern, southern, eastern, and western. The Governor of Amarapura cor- 
responds, in some respect, to a Prefect of police. His duty it is to maintain the 
peace of the city in times of drought, and still more to have all fires extinguish- 
ed during the prevalence of high winds; as conflagrations are extremely com- 
mon in the cities of this empire, in consequence of the houses being built of 
wood or bamboo. He takes cognisance of thefts, quarrels and other delinquen- 
cies, not only in the city but also in its neighbourhood, and makes report 
thereof to the Emperor, who either pronounces sentence himself, or refers the 
matter to the Luttd, to be judged and punished according to custom. It would 
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be useless to attempt an enumeration of all the offices and situations which 
confer upon their holders the title of Vun, President, or Men, that is Manda- 
rin. There is a Treasurer, a Keeper of the forests, another of the ordnance, a 
third of the concubines, etc. All who are attached to the personal service of 
the sovereign, his waler-carrier, the bearer of his betel-box, his umbrella, and 
sword, down to his very cook, have the title of Men or Mandarin. 

7. Besides these Mandarins and Vun who act as great officers of State and 
of the household, all the sons and wives of the Emperor have their particular 
courts. Among the innumerable wives and concubines whom he keeps, four 
are raised to the rank of queen, taking their titles from the four cardinal 
points, according to the quarter of the palace which they occupy. As these 
four consorts and their children, particularly the eldest son, are most in favour 
with the sovereign, and receive the greatest share of distinctions and attentions, 
they affect to copy, in their respective apartments, the form of the royal 
court in the great palace. They have their steward of the household, their 
counsellors and other attendant Mandarins. As the reigning monarch has 
had more than a hundred children by his numerous wives and concubines, 
they have swallowed up all the riches of the land; the cities, villages and 
lakes have been almost all given them for their maintenance; and the best 
situations, as of Vungli of the Lutto, have been distributed among them. 

8. Every great city in the Empire has a tribunal called lon, and by the 
Portuguese of India, Rondai. This is composed of the Governor, a Commis- 
sioner of the customs, one or two Auditors, and as many clerks or secretaries. 
Besides this court, the city of Rangoon has a leun, or Inspector of the 
waters, who ranks next to the Governor, a Zicche, or military commander, and 
a Sciabandar, who has the inspection of the shipping and the exaction of 
port-dues. Merghi and Bassino, being likewise sea-ports, have their Sciabandar. 
The Governors of cities are invested by the sovereign with the right of the 
sword, as it is called, or the right of inflicting capital punishment, which 
is too often exercised not only against the guilty, but against private enemies. 

Smaller cities and villages have a chief, who in the former is styled 
Miodighi, Grandee of the city, and in the latter loadighi, Grandee of the 
village. And as all these places are given by the Emperor to his children 
or other Mandarins for their maintenance, these feoffees or eaters, as they 
are called, have also a judge there on their own account. Under the present 
sovereign, as has been already observed, almost all the cities and villages of 
the empire are held in this manner by his sons, wives or concubines. 

g. With regard to the administration of justice, while all capital offences 
are brought before the Governors of cities, in civil causes the parties are 
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at liberty to select their own judges. For, though ancient usage, confirmed 
by repeated sovereign orders, prescribe that all causes shall be heard by 
the Luttd, in the capital, and by the Ion or Rondai in provincial ‘towns, 
yet this is so far from being observed, that any Mandarin can erect himself 
into a judge. Thus, when an individual is at difference with another, or 
has claims upon him for a debt, or for satisfaction of an injury, he goes 
to some Mandarin, whom he believes likely to favour him, and procures from 
him a summons against his adversary. It may be easily conceived to what 
injustice and inconvenience this practice must necessarily lead. 

10. The principal capital offences are rape, highway-robbery, murder 
and arson; and under the present monarch, to drink wine, smoke opium, 
or kill any large animal, as an ox or buffalo. “When one of these offences is 
committed in the metropolis or its neighbourhood, it is the duty of the 
Governor to seize the delinquent, try him, and then make report of his case 
to the Emperor, who sentences him through the Luttd. If the crime is 
committed in more distant parts, the Governors of the cities or provinces 
where they happen take cognisance of them, and pronounce judgment in the 
Emperor's name. Capital punishment is often commuted, through interest 
or bribery, for a term of imprisonment. Highway-robbery however, when 
accompanied with murder, is never forgiven. Often the pain of death is 
changed into perpetual infamy; the criminal is then branded on the face, 
his offence is written in indelible characters on his breast, and he is doomed 
to act asa satellite or executioner. Indeed it is persons of this class who 
generally do execution upon criminals, and each city is provided with them 
for this purpose. Although the crime of treason, and sometimes, in order 
to inspire terror, ordinary crimes are punished in a cruel manner, as by 
crucifying or burning alive, the ordinary means of putting to death is by 
decapitation. If it be not the season of the great fast, a cause is generally 
decided in a few days; the culprit is then led from the prison to the place 
where corpses are burnt, with his hands tied behind his back; he is placed 
upon his knees, his head is bent forward, and instantly cut off, by a single 
blow. Women and the slaves of Pagodas, who are considered infamous, 
are executed by a blow inflicted with a mallet upon the nape; and this is 
done by a slave, and not by the public executioner. After execution, the 
body is left three days exposed to public view, and then buried or thrown 
into the river. 

11. More cruel than death itself are the torments inflicted upon persons 
suspected of criminal offences, in order to extort from them a confession 


of their guilt; for it is the custom not to execute any one unless he 
acknowledge 
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acknowledge his crime. I have no doubt but many, unable to bear the atrocity 
of these torments, have, in spite of their innocence, pronounced themselves 
euilty. These torments consist in tying the arms behind the back, with fine 
cords, till these penetrate deep into the flesh, and the arms are made to 
touch; in applying to different parts of the body heated iron plates; in strik- 
ing the legs and breast with iron hammers; and in dipping the fore-finger 
in melted lead or tin. Forgers of royal mandates, and sometimes, thieves, 
suffer amputation of their right hand; the wound is instantly cauterized by 
immerging the stump into a vessel of boiling oil. Adultery, petty larcenies, 
the transgression of orders issued by the police, in a word, all minor delin- 
quencies, are punished by heavy fines, or by stretching the offender, for 
several hours on his back, in the scorching rays of the sun, or what is 
most common, by leading him bound through the city, and inflicting, at the 
corner of each street, five or six blows of a cane, while proclamation is made 
of the nature of his crime. 

12. In civil causes, lawsuits are terminated much more expeditiously than 
is generally the case in our part of the world, provided always that the 
litigants are not rich; for then the affair is extremely long, and sometimes 
never concluded at all. I was myself acquainted with two rich european 
merchants, and shipmasters, who ruined themselves so completely by a lawsuit, 
that they became destitute of the common necessaries of life, and the lawsuit 
withal was not decided, nor ever will be. 

Each of the parties provides himself with an advocate: and in this country 
every one can be an advocate, provided he know how to speak well and reason 
well, and has some slight notion of the laws of the country. The parties go 
with their advocates to plead their cause before the Mandarin, or his Chon, 
a species of judge, generally acquainted with the laws, and versed in the 
course of justice. Ordinarily, the cause is decided in one day; if both the 
parties agree to the sentence pronounced by the Chon or Mandarin, a sort 
of coarse tea-leaves is presented to them, of which they take a pinch and 
chew it. Until this is done, the suit is not finished; either party may appeal, 
and proceed before another Mandarin. But sometimes, the judge takes a 
summary means of enforcing his award, by obliging the litigants to masticate 
his tea against their will. 

All causes and suits should be decided conformably to the code entitled 
Dammasat; but gold too often prevails in procuring a contrary sentence. In 
causes relative to injuries in person or reputation, it is customary to call many 
witnesses, and examine them upon oath. All are not admitted to act in 
this capacity, but only such as are qualified, by the regulations of the 
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Dammasat. The ordinary form of taking an oath, is by placing on the head 
a smal] book of palm-leaves, in which are inscribed many solemn imprecations, 
which the party is supposed to utter against himself, if he give false witness. 
Strangers, however, are allowed to swear according to the forms usual in 
their respective countries and religions. Thus Christians are sent to take their 
oath in our churches, upon the Gospels; and the mohammedan Moors go to 
their mosques, there to conform to their own rites. 

13. The book of imprecation, or, as it is called by the Burmese, the Book 
of the oath, is as follows. 

‘‘ False witnesses, who assert any thing from passion and not from love 
of truth, witnesses who affirm that they have heard or seen what they have 
neither seen nor heard; may all such false witnesses be severely punished 
with death, by that God who, through the duration of 400,100,000 worlds, 
has performed every species of good work, and exercised every virtue, alms- 
deeds, chastity, charity, kindness, diligence, patience, justice, magnanimity, 
love and moderation, the ten fundamental virtues, with the twenty that spring 
from them, making in all, thirty virtues. I say may God who, after having 
acquired all knowledge and justice, obtained divinity, leaning upon the 
tree of Godama, may this God with the Nat who guard him day and night, 
‘that is the Assurd Nat and the giants, slay these false witnesses. May the Nat 
who have in keeping the seven parts of the writing of the all-knowing God, 
and those who guard the divine deposit of his books and writings, which 
amount to 84,000, slay these false witnesses. May the Nat, who keep the 
relics of the supreme God, the conqueror of five enemies, consisting of his forty 
teeth whereof four are grinders, of eight thousand of his hairs, of his cranium, 
of his brow, of his cheek and breast bones, and of all his other relics, slay 
these false witnesses. May the Nat, who guard the 84,000 pagodas all gilt, 
and ennobled by some divine relic, slay these false witnesses. May the Nat 
who preside over the period of 5000 years, which the laws of Godama are to 
last, and those who watch over the divine deposit of the statues and figures 
of God, slay these false witnesses. May the dragons and giants, the four 
greater Nat, guardians of the four great islands, each whereof is surrounded 
by five hundred smaller ones, and the Nat who guard the seven celebrated 
mountains, the great forest, Heimmayuntd, and the great Mount Miemmod, 
slay these false witnesses. May the Nat who watch and preside over the five 
great rivers Genga etc., and the five hundred smaller ones, over lakes, rivulets 
and torrents, slay these false witnesses. May the Nat who guard the woods 
and trees of the earth, the Nat of the clouds and of the winds, slay these 
false witnesses. May the Nat of the sun and stars, and of all the blessed seats, 
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moreover may all the 80,400 giants kill and devour piecemeal the flesh of 
these false witnesses. May all those who, in consequence of bribery from 
either party, do not speak the truth, incur the eight dangers and the ten 
punishinents; may the ends of their fingers and toes be cut off, may all 
their nerves be cut in sunder, may they suffer every sort of shameful disease, 
leprosy, ringworm, etc. Moreover may all these false witnesses, those who 
do not speak the truth, be infected with all putrid diseases and complaints 
which deform the body; may they become fools and idiots, may they undergo 
every species of most grievous danger and illness; may they send out from 
their mouths smoke and fire like that of hell. May they be tormented by 
all kinds of dirty and abominable complaints, the itch, scurvy, leprosy, 
white and red spots; may they suffer dysury, ischury, strangury, gonorrhoea, 
aematury, diarrhoea, dysentery, tenesmus, asthina, deafness, blindness and all 
other corporal miseries.” 

‘¢ Moreover may all sorts of elephants, male and female, kill them in 
an instant. May they also be bitten and slain by serpents, by the cerastes, 
the cobra-capello, etc. May the devils and giants, tigers and other ferocious 
animals of the forest kill and devour them. Whoever asscris a falsehood, 
may the earth open beneath his feet and swallow him; may he perish by 
sudden death, may a thunderbolt from heaven slay him, the thunderbolt 
which is one of the arms of the Nat Deva.” 

‘© May all such as do not speak truth, die of inflammatory diseases, pains 
of the stomach and bloody vomit. If they travel by water, whether in ships 
or in boats, may they sink, or may they be bitten and devoured by crocodiles. 
May their bodies be broken in pieces, may they lose all their goods, may 
they suffer putrid and ulcerous diseases, may they become lean, emaciated, 
impotent and consumptive; may their bodies be covered with pustules and 
buboes. May they incur the hatred and chastisements of the king and Man- 
darins; may they have calumniating enemies; may they ever be separated 
from their forefathers, parents, children and descendants, may they become 
wretched; may fire burn their houses, and although they escape the ten 
punishments, may the king, the Mandarins and every one else il]-treat them 
and raise lawsuits against them. May they be killed with swords, lances and 
every sort of weapon; and as soon as dead, may they be precipitated into 
the eight great hells and 120 smaller ones, may they fall with their feet 
upwards and their heads downwards, and may they be tormented for an 
immense time with fire and flame; and after they shall have suffered in 
these hells every species of torment, may they become anew Preitta-Assuriché, 
and then be changed into animals, swine, dogs, etc. And finally, if again 

they 
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they shall hecome men, may they be slaves of other men, a thousand and 
ten thousand times. May all their undertakings, thoughts and desires ever 
remain as worthless as a heap of cotton burnt by the fire.” 

14. In weighty causes touching injury or dishonour received, as for instance 
in a case of rape, if witnesses ate not to be had, the principal parties are 
obliged to undergo an ordeal by water. Whether they be men or women, 
they are immersed in water, and whoever comes out before the prescribed 
time is finished, and the signal given, loses his cause. All must see how 
foolish and insufficient. such a proof must be; whoever is the more expert in 
remaining under water is secure of victory; and it must be observed too, 
that it is allowed to undergo the trial by proxy. It is true that the presiding 
Mandarin or judge endeavours to excite the fears of the parties, by assuring 
them that the guilty will not be able to stay long overhead, without some 
dreadful accident, as being devoured by alligators or other aquatic monsters. 
But these terrible denunciations do not always take effect, and the innocent 
must often suffer condemnation. To this ceremony it is usual to go with 
great pomp and solemnity ; and the victorious party makes the heavens ring 
with the news of his triumph, and returns home surrounded hy his friends 
and. favourers, to the sound of martial music. 

There is another species of ordeal usual in criminal cases, which consists 
in dipping the forefinger of the accused, covered with a thin palm-leaf, into 
melted tin. If the finger and leaf remain uninjured, he is pronounced 
innocent; otherwise he is immediately condemned. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Revenues and taxes. 


15. Tue fixed revenues of the Burmese Emperor consist of a duty of ten 
per cent on all merchandise brought by foreigners into Rangoon, or any 
other of the ports of Pegu; of the produce of the mines of silver, amber 
.and rubies; of certain contributions in rice, which several places are obliged 
to furnish for the use of the palace; and of the presents which on stated days 
are made by the Mandarins to the Emperor. These must not however be 
confounded with the presents, which are always necessary when any favour 
is asked for, as in this country nothing is ever obtained without them. But 
though the Burmese monarch has no fixed revenues besides these, still his 
means are far from being limited to them alone. For, as he considers the 
property of his subjects as in reality belonging to himself, he therefore exacts 
from them any thing he pleases; so that it may be said with truth, that the 
unfortunate Burmese labour in acquiring riches, not for themselves or their 
children, but merely to gratify the avarice of the Emperor; as their possessions 
almost invariably find their way, sooner or later, into the royal treasury. The 
iruth of this assertion will be made manifest by a short account of the op- 
pressions, exactions, and injustices that the people are obliged to suffer at 
the hands of the king and his ministers. 

Thus, whenever it pleases the Emperor to construct either a convent of 
Talapoins, a portico, a bridge or a Pagoda, the inhabitants of the capital 
are taxed to supply the funds. But the imposition is not limited by what 
is merely necessary, for the avarice of the minister and .of the subalterns 
employed in the collection of the money must be satisfied; whence it or- 
dinarily happens that twice, or three times, as much as is requisite is exacted. 
By these means have aJl the buildings that adorn Amarapura, the walls, the 
palace, the convents of Talapoins, the Pagodas, etc, been erected, during the 
reign of the present Emperor Badonsachen.’ Besides this, several of the richest 
merchants in the city are obliged to furnish the court with any extraordinary 
aid that may be required. 

16. The provincial governors do not fail, in their respective cities, to follow 
the example of the Emperor in his capital. And they are not content with 
burthening the people for the public works they may think necessary for the 
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defence or ornament of their cities, but from the same source they draw 
funds for their own palaces, pleasure-boats, etc. But it is in Rangoon, perhaps 
beyond every other city of the Empire, that these exactions are carried to 
the greatest height. For besides the continual imposts for the repairs of the 
walls etc, this city is exposed to numerous other taxes from its situation. 
Thus should an ambassador arrive from a foreign court, the inhabitants must 
furnish every thing necessary for his maintenance and that of his suite, and 
not only this, but must also defray all his expenses on his journey up the 
river to the capital; again, whenever a while elephant is taken, to them it 
belongs to conduct it to Amarapura. The misery caused by these taxes is 
also increased by the unequal method of their distribution; for it is not the 
possessions but the number of persons in a family that is taken into consider- 
ation. Hence it will often happen, that a rich merchant and a poor artisan 
will have to furnish the same sum; and a fine house, built of wood, and 
containing, besides the family of the master, a great nuniber of slaves, will 
be rated no higher than a miserable cabin of cane or bamboo, thatched with 
straw, and frequently not worth the money that is demanded. 

17. The feudatories of the inferior cities, of whom we have spoken above under 
the name of eaters, again play their parts as petty tyrants among the people 
under their jurisdiction. Their offices give them a right to a tenth of all 
the produce of the land, and they exact the half of the profits which the 
principal of each village, or the judges appointed by them may derive from 
the decision of causes and lawsuits. This would suffice for their maintenance, 
but they are far from being satisfied with it. For whenever it pleases them 
to build a new house or repair their old one, or to erect a Pagoda, or a 
conyent of Talapoins, they have recourse to the most grievous extortions. And 
these evils have become almost insufferable during the present reign; for as 
almost all these petty governments have been given to the wives, concubines 
or children of the Emperor, greater oppressions have been practised. by -these 
members of the royal family, than any simple Mandarin would have dared 
to have recourse to. Another imposition is likewise in use, in many of the 
towns lying along the course of the river, by which all boats are obliged to 
pay, before being allowed to pass. Nor is this a trifling source of profit, 
considering that the want of roads obliges great numbers, whom their com- 
mercial or other interests draw to the capital, and other great cities of the 
Empire, to make their journies by water. In order to levy these duties, small 
houses, or rather open porticos, mostly of cane or bamboo, have been 
erected on elevated spots all along the course of the river, where a number 
of men watch day and night, that no vessel pass unobserved. At these 
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places all boats are obliged to stop, to receive the visit of the inspectors, 
and pay the dues required. These consist of a tax according to the size 
of the vessel, and a present, which is regulated by the quantity and quality 
of the merchandise it carries. ‘These buildings are called cioché; and are 
very numerous between Rangoon and Amarapura. One or two belong to 
the Emperor, who employs them for the prevention of the introduction of 
contraband goods, and of the emigration of families from one place to 
another. The others belong to the different feudatories whose cities are on 
the banks of the river, and are said to amount at present to. more than 
twenty-five. Sometimes these exactions are so oppressive that no one will 
venture to transport his goods to Amarapura, as any profit he might hope 
for, from their sale in that city, would be beforehand entirely absorbed by 
the payments at the cioché. Foreigners in particular are exposed to the 
rapacity of the exactors, and unfortunate indeed is he, who is so imprudent 
as to embark his goods for Amarapura. The visits of the inspectors resemble 
a robbery rather than a collection of dues; for besides the usual tax, so 
much is demanded under the name of presents, and so much is stolen, 
that the owner, after having passed two or three cioché, will generally be glad 
to hasten back to Rangoon, rather than try the mercy of future plunderers. 
This in fact did happen a short time since to some foreign merchants. 

18. But the extortions and oppressions, of which I have just spoken, are 
nothing in comparison to those practised by the Mandarins in the provin- 
cial cities, and above all in Rangoon. For this city, being situated at a great 
distance from the court, is more exposed to their rapacity; and being the 
principal sea-port of the kingdom, where numbers of foreigners flock with 
their merchandise, the inhabitants have more opportunities of gain, and thus 
furnish a richer harvest for the avarice of their rulers. The Emperor gives 
no salary to the Mandarins; indeed before any one can obtain the dignity, 
he must spend large sums in presents, and in order to maintain himself in it, 
still larger ones are necessary, not only to the Emperor, but also to his queens 
and to all the principal personages about the court. To this must be added 
the expenses of these grandees in their houses, dress and equipages, which 
must be proportionable to their dignity, and when we consider, that the 
money for all this must be furnished by the people under their care, it will 
easily be imagined, what dreadful oppression is put in practice to draw it 
from them. 

For this purpose, the Mandarins are always contriving means to elude the 
royal edicts, by which it is provided that all causes shall be tried in the Jon, 
or public portico, where the Mandarins are obliged to assemble every day 
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excepting festivals. They seek to draw all causes to themselves and to decide 
them in their own houses, where there is no danger of their iniquitous pro- 
ceedings being observed by the spies of the government. In every lawsuit 
that is brought before them, they exact ten per cent. from both parties, besides 
the fees to the judge, to the scribe, and to the person who offers them the 
Lappech or tea. Should the litigants be rich, they will generally content 
themselves with requiring great presents, and leave the cause undecided. 
Thus if a creditor calls his debtor before a Mandarin, and by his judgment 
recovers his debt, he must pay ten per cent. for the favour, But generally, 
cases of debt finish in a very different manner. The Mandarin will call the 
debtor before him, exact from him the ten per cent. and dismiss him. Before 
long, however, he will procure a second citation, when the same scene is 
reacted; and so a third and a fourth time, till the debtor has paid even more 
than the sum originally in litigation. Great numbers of spies and informers 
are also continually going about, searching out crimes and misdemeanours, 
often of the most trifling description, to report to their employers; who do 
not fail to draw from the offenders a sum of money as a reparation. And not 
only do they act the part of informers, but they are also employed to incite 
the people to lawsuits, and persuade them to have recourse to their respective 
masters. 

Nor is it sufficient 1o avoid greater offences to escape the avidity of the 
Mandarins; for an injurious word is enough to bring a man before them, 
and he can never escape but by the payment of a considerable fine. A 
few instances may serve to make more evident the excessive injustice which 
prevailed in Rangoon but a few years ago. Thieves had increased to such 
an extent, that a night never went by without some robbery being comunitted. 
‘To remedy this, it was ordained that the master of every house should keep 
guard, to seize any thief who attempted a robbery, and deliver him up to justice. 
At this time it happened that a poor widow, having contracted a debt of about 
fifty crowns to pay the taxes, was obliged to sell her only daughter who had 
just attained the age of puberty, to satisfy her creditor. She put the money 
in a box in her house, intending the next morning to carry it to the creditor ; 
but the same night some thieves entered her house, and carried off the fifty 
crowns, together with every thing else they found in her box. The trouble 
of the poor woman may easily be conceived, upon finding in the morning 
that, besides the loss of her only daughter, she had now to grieve for that of 
her money. She sat herself down before her door, and there gave full scope 
to her grief. Whilst this was going on, an emissary of one of the Mandarins 


passed by, and enquiring the cause of her tears was informed of the robbery. 
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He hastened to his master to inform him of the circumstance; the poor 
woman was cited before him, and commanded to deliver up the thief; she 
was of course unable, but could only free herself from the demand by a 
considerable present. On another occasion, as a woman was employed in 
cooking, a cat stole a half-roasted fish. ‘The woman followed it crying out, 
‘* the cat has stolen my fish.” But what was her surprise, when a few days 
after she was called before a Mandarin, and commanded to produce the thief 
who had robbed her? It was to no purpose that she declared that the cat 
was the delinquent; she could not obtain her release. but by the payment 
of a sum of money. Warned by these examples, the inhabitants of Rangoon 
are careful not to say any thing of the thefts committed upon them, choosing 
rather to bear their loss in silence, than run the risk of falling into the hands 
of a rapacious Mandarin. 

19. By these means the greater part of the Mandarins acquire immense 
riches; but more it would seem for the Emperor than for themselves. For 
sooner or later the news of their conduct reaches the court, they are stripped 
of their dignity, and sometimes, if their crimes be great, are put to death, 
and their properly is confiscated for the use of the Emperor. Generally 
however they save themselves at the expense of their riches, which are entirely 
consumed in preseuts to the wives, sons, and chief ministers of the Emperor ; 
and then they are frequently sent back to the same governments whcre they 
had practised their extortions, to heap up new treasures for new confiscations. 
Hence it may justly be inferred, that the rapacity of the Emperor is not less 
than that of his Mandarins; and that he does not care for the spoliation of 
his subjects, but rather encourages it, that he may thus always haye means 
in his power to replenish his treasury. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Army and military discipline. 

20. Tue soldiery in the Burmese Empire is on a very different footing 
from ours: it does not consist of regiments of soldiers with various ensigns, 
who live separately from other members of society in barracks, castles, and 
fortresses, without wives and children, and exercise no other trade but that 
of handling arms, and going through warlike exercises. Those who in this 
country perform military service are the whole Burmese nation, who in 
quality of slaves of the Emperor, and whenever he commands them, are 
obliged to take arms. But though all are bound to military service, yet all 
are not received and enrolled indistinctly and in the same manner. The 
population of this kingdom, which amounts to nearly two millions of souls, 
may be considered as divided into so many small corps, each of which has 
its own head who is called Sesaucchi, and corresponds to our sergeant. Some 
are employed in the service of fire-arms, some are armed with lances and 
sabres, some use the bow, and there are some corps of cavalry, who, mounted 
on horseback, fight with lances and sabres; one corps alone, which is com- 
posed. of Christians of the capital, is addressed to the management of cannon. 
In the time of Anaundopra and Zempiuscien, the corps of Christian engineers, 
which then amounted to about two thousand, including their wrves and chil- 
dren, was in great honour; they were descendants of those foreigners, chiefly 
Portuguese, whom the Burmese had transported as slaves from Siriam more 
than a century before. As muskets, and persons who knew how to use them, 
were then rare, a greater importance was attached to them than in our own 
tumes; when this sort of arms, imported in great quantities by the English 
and French ships, has become common. In the great cities there are still 
these corps of soldiers, but the greater part of their population are not 
enlisted, particularly the inhabitants of Amarapura and Rangoon, where the 
corporation of merchants, especially if they be foreigners, or sons of foreigners, 
are exempted from military service. In compensation however for this, they 
are more heavily taxed for the support of the expenses of war. Each of these 
different corps has a Mandarin in the capital for protector. 

21. When the Emperor orders any military expedition, either into hostile 
countries, or against rebels, he fixes at the same time the number of soldiers 
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who are to march, and nominates immediately the general who is to command 
them. The Luttd in the capital, and the Ion or Rondai of the provincial 
cities then exact from the heads of the different places under their jurisdiction, 
not only the number of men ordered by the Emperor, but also a certain 
quantity more. Those who are not fit for war, or who possess great riches, 
instead of personal service, furnish a certain contribution, of which the ordina- 
ry rate is a hundred dollars, and this.money, received from the surplus 
of the men required, serves to pay the expenses of the war, and provide the 
soldiers with necessaries. For the Emperor does not furnish any thing but 
the arms, which must be well taken care of, and wo to the soldier who loses 
them. This money also serves to glut the greedy avarice of the Mandarins, 
many of whom, to enrich themselves, long for war, as the farmer does for 
rain. The generals also, and the other inferior officers, are wont lo appropriate 
a good part of the money which has been collected for the expenses of the 
expedition, besides which they often dismiss many of.the soldiers who have 
been enlisted, requiring money instead, and then say that they are ill, or 
dead. This however is sometimes the cause of their own death, which is 
sure to ensue if the Emperor be informed of these extortions. All from the 
age of seventeen or eighteen to that of sixty are admitted to the ranks, but 
those are always preferred who have wives and children to serve as sureties 
and hostages, and be responsible for the desertion or rebellion of their fathers 
or husbands. 

22. As soon as the order for marching arrives, the soldiers, leaving their 
sowing, and reaping, and whatever occupation they may be engaged in, 
assemble instantly in different corps, and prepare themselves; and throwing 
their weapon over their shoulders like a lever, they hang from one end of 
it a mat, a blanket to cover them at night, a provision of powder, and a 
little vessel for cooking, and from the other end a provision of rice, of salt, 
and of Napé, a species of half-putrid half-dried fish, pickled with salt. In this 
guise they travel to their place of destination without transport-waggons, without 
tents, in their ordinary dress, merely carrying on their heads a piece of red 
cloth, the only distinctive badge of aBurmese soldier. About nine o'clock in the 
morning they begin to march, after having taken a short sleep, and cooked 
and eaten their rice, and Caré, a sort of stew eaten with the rice, of which 
that kind which is used by soldiers and travellers is generally made of herbs 
or leaves of trees, cooked in plain water with a little Napé. At might they 
bivouac on the bare ground, without any protection from the night air, the 
dew, or even the rain; merely constructing a palisade of branches of trees 
or thorns. Sometimes it happens that the expedition is deferred till the 
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following year, and then the soldiers being arrived on the enemy's confines 
are made to work in the rice grounds, thus to furnish a store of that com- 
modity for their provision. 

23. It must not be imagined that battles in this country bear the slightest 
resemblance to those of Europe; for destitute as these people are of discipline 
and all knowledge of tactics, ihey never can be said to engage in a regular 
battle, but merely to skirmish under the protection of trees or palisades; or 
else they approach the hostile town or army under the cover of a mound 
of earth, which they throw up as they advance. It may indeed sometimes 
happen that two parties will meet in the open plain, but then a strange scene 
of confusion ensues, and each side, without any method or order, endeavours 
either to surround the other or to gain its rear, and thus put it to flight. 
But it is when they enter without resistance an enemy’s country that they 
show their irue spirit; which, while it is most vile and dastardly in danger, 
is proportionably proud and cruel in victory. The crops, the houses, the 
convents of Talapoins are all burnt to the ground, the fruit trees are cut 
down, and all the unfortunate inhabitants who may fall into their hands 
murdered without distinction. 

24. The great conquests of the Burmese under the Emperors Alompra and 
Zempiuscien must not therefore be attributed to a native courage, which they 
are far from possessing, but to the rigorous discipline which keeps them in 
awe. Not merely the general, but even the officer of any corps which is 
separated from the main hody, has the power of punishing with death, and 
this without any process, whatever soldier he may think deserving of it. The 
sword is always hanging over the head of the soldier, and the slightest dispo- 
‘sition to flight, or reluctance to advance, will infallibly bring it down upon 
him. But what above all tends to hold the Burmese soldiery to their duty is 
the dreadful execution that is done on the wives and children of those who 
desert. The arms and legs of these-miserable victims are bound together with 
no more feeling than if they were brute beasts, and in this state they are shut 
up in cabins made of bamboo, and filled with combustible materials, which 
are then set on fire by means of a train of gunpowder. The present Emperor 
in particular has rendered himself detestable by these dreadful barbarities; and 
on one occasion, about a year before I left the country, he put to death in 
this cruel manner, men, women, and children, to the number of a thousand 
persons. 

25. But while the power of the generals and officers is so absolute over 
the common soldiers, the former are in like manner subject to the Emperor. 


Wo to the commander who suffers himself to be worsted. The least he can 
expect 
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expect is the loss of all his honours and dignities; but if there has been 
the slightest negligence on his part, his possessions and life must also be 
sacrificed to the anger of the Emperor. 

26. From the time of Alompra to the beginning of the present reign, the 
forces of the Burmese Empire were very great, as will appear from the 
numerous and important enterprises undertaken by the monarchs immediately 
preceding Badonsachen, as well as by his own expeditions into Siam and Aracan. 
But since this period they have fallen off not a little. For the continual wars 
with the rebel princes of the Sciam, and particularly with the one of Zemmé, 
which have since occupied the Burmese arms, together with the fatigues 
incident to them, and the diseases arising, partly from unwholesome food, 
partly from the malignant properties of the air in the countries where they 
have been engaged, have carried off vast numbers of the soldiers. Many also 
of the Burmese and Peguans, unable any longer to bear the heavy oppressions 
and continual levies of men and money made upon them, have withdrawn 
themselves from their native soil with all their families; some retiring towards 
the east have taken refuge among the rebellious Sciam, others towards the 
west into Bengal, where they have established themselves in the vicinity of 
Sciatigan. And thus not merely the armies but likewise the very population 
of his kingdom has been of late much diminished, through the tyranny of 
Badonsachen. When | first arrived in Pegi, each bank of the great river Ava 
presented a long-continued line of habitations, but on my return, a very few 
villages were to be seen along the whole course of the stream. The Emperor 
is by no means ignorant of the pitiful state to which his subjects have been 
reduced by the calamities of war. A person of rank once ventured to point 
it out to him; his only reply was, ‘‘ We must hold the Burmese down by 
oppression, that thus they may not dare to think of rebellion.” To another 
who had represented to him that thése continual wars were greatly diminishing 
the number of his subjects, he coldly replied, ‘it would matter little if all 
the men were dead, for then we might enroll and arm the women.” 
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RELIGION OF THE BURMESE. 


CHAP. XIV. 
The laws of Godama. 


In order to fulfil this part of my undertaking, I think I cannot do better 
than present to the reader a short treatise on the religion of the Burmese, 
which a celebrated Talapoin, the tutor of the king, drew up at the request of 
one of our Bishops in the year 1763. 

1. Four Gods have at different periods appeared in the present world, and 
have obtained the state of Niban, Chauchasan, Gonagon, Gaspa and Godama. 
It is the law of the last mentioned that is at present obligatory among men. 

He obtained the privilege of divinity at the age of thirty-five, when he 
began to promulgate his laws, in which employment he spent forty-five years. 
Having thus lived to the age of eighty in the practice of every good work, 
and having conferred salvation on every living creature, he was assumed 
into the state of Niban. From that time to the year 1763, there have passed 
2306 years. | 

2. (:odama spoke and taught as follows. ‘I, a God, after having departed 
out of this world, will preserve my laws and my disciples in it for the 
space of 5000 years.” Having likewise commanded that his statue and relics 
should be carefully kept and adored during this period, he thereby gave rise 
to the custom of adoring them. 

When we say that Godama obtained the Niban, this is to be understood 
of a state exempt from the four following evils, conception, old age, sickness, 
and death. Nothing in this world, nor any place can give us an idea of 
the Niban: but the exemption from the above mentioned evils, and the pos- 
session of perfect safety,are the only things in which it consists. For example, 
a person is seized with a violent complaint, but by using the best remedies 
is cured; we say that such a one has recovered his health: but if it be asked 
how he recovered his health, the only answer we can give is, that, to be 
free from infirmities is to recover one’s health; and it is thus we say that a 


person has acquired the Niban. This is what Godama taught. 
3. Is 
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3. Is Godama the only true God in this world? 

Yes, Godama is the only true and real God, who knows the laws of the four 
Sizza, and in whose power it is to raise to the state of Niban. But as, when 
a kingdom is overturned, numerous aspirants to the throne arise to claim the 
royal dignity, so did it happen when the period for the observance of the 
laws of Gaspa, the predecessor of Godama, had elapsed. For a thousand years 
heforeliand, the approaching appearance of a new God was reported; but 
previous to his coming six different pretenders, each with 500 disciples, start- 
ed up, and gave themselves out for Gods. 

4. Did these false Gods preach and teach any laws? 

Yes, but what they taught is false and full of errors. One of them taught 
that the efficient cause of all good and evil in the world, of poverty and riches, 
of high and low birth, etc, was a certain Nat of the woods, who for this reason 
ought to be universally adored. A second taught that after death men did not 
pass into the state of animals, nor did animals become men; but men were 
horn again as men, and animals as animals. <A third denied the Niban; and 
asserted that all living creatures have their origin in the womb of their mother, 
and that with the death of the body they return to nothing; and that in this 
alone the Niban consists. Another affirmed that living beings have no begin- 
ning, and will have no end in acquiring the Niban. He denied the merit 
of good or bad actions, and made every thing happen through the influence 
of chance. It was taught by another that the Niban merely consists in the 
length of life which some Nat and Biamma enjoy ; who live for the whole 
duration of a world. He also said that it was a good work to honour one’s 
parents, to suffer hunger and thirst, the heat of fire and of the sun; and that it 
is lawful to kill animals: that those who regulate their conduct by these 
doctrines, will be rewarded in a future life, but, they who neglect them, will 
be punished. The last of these impostors taught that there exists a Supreme 
Being, the Creator of the world and of all things in it; and that he alone is 
worthy of adoration. All these doctrines of the six false gods, are called the 
laws of the six Deitti. 

5. But when the true God Godama appeared, did these false Gods renounce 
their doctrines ? 

Some renounced and some did not;and many have remained obstinate to the 
ptesent day. When Godama saw that many persisted in their errors, he gave 
a challenge to them all, who could work the greatest miracle under a mango 
tree. It was accepted, but Godama gained the victory, at which the chief of 
the Deitti was so vexed, that he threw himself into a river with an earthenware 
vessel tied about his neck. After the death of their leader many of his 
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disciples abandoned his false doctrines, but others remained obstinate ; for it 
is easy to draw a thorn out of the hand or foot by means of the nails or the 
megnac, * but it is very difficult to eradicate false doctrine from the hearts of 
the Deitti. 

6. But are there no means of doing it? 

Yes, it may be done hy the doctrine of Godama, and by the lessons of 
vood men; which are like a megnac, of great excellence. 

7. And what are these lessons and doctrines? 

First, that all who kill animals or do any thing contrary to the ten com- 
mandments, are subject to the punishments allotted to evil deeds. Then that 
those who give alms and practise the ten good deeds, adore God, the law, and 
the Talapoins, will enjoy the blessings attached to the performance of good 
works. Secondly, that these two kinds of works, the good:and the bad, and 
these alone accompany a man through his transmigrations in future worlds, 
in the same way as a shadow follows the body to which it belongs; and that 
these are the efficient causes of all the good and evil that happen to living 
beings, in this life or in the next; of high and low birth; of riches and 
poverty; of transportation to the seats of the Nat, and of condemnation to 
the state of animals or to hell. These are the revelations made by Godama; 
this is the true doctrine; this is the true megnac, alone able to tear out error 
from the hearts of the Deitti. 

8. But what then are the doctrines, what the laws, that Godama gave to 
mankind ? 

They consist chiefly in the observance of the five commandments, and the 
avoiding the ten evil works. The five commandments are as follows. By the 
first we are forbidden to kill any living thing, even the smallest insect; by the 
second, to steal; by the third, to violate the wives or concubines of another ; 
by the fourth, to tell lies or deceive; and lastly by the fifth is prohibited the 
use of wine, opium, or any intoxicating liquor. Whoever observes all these 
precepts, throughout his future transmigrations, will be either a man of high 
nobility or a great Nat; and will be exempt from poverty and all the other 
evils of life. 

The ten evil deeds are divided into two classes. In the first class are com- 
prised all works contrary to the three first commandments, that is, the killing 
of any animal, theft, and adultery. In the second are placed lying, sowing 
of discord, bitter and angry words, and useless and idle talk. And the third 
class consists of coveting our neighbour's goods, envy, and the wishing of 

misfortune 


* This is an instrument like a pair of tweezers, which the Burmese make use of, to pull out the 
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misfortune or death to others, and finally adherence to the doctrines of the 
Deitti. Whoever abstains from all these evil deeds is said to observe the Sila, 
will afler death become a great man or a great Nat,and be loaded with honours 
and riches; he will enjoy a long life, aud in each successive transmigration 
will increase in virtue, till at length, being thought worthy to see some God and 
Jisten to his discourses, he will thence obtain the perfect happiness of the 
Niban: when he will be free from the four evils, of which we have spoken 
above, conception, old age, sickness and death. 

g. Are there no good works but those just mentioned ? 

Yes, there are two others, known by the names of Dana, and Bavana. The 
first consists in giving alms, particularly to the Talapoins. The second is 
practised in pronouncing and meditating upon these three words, Aneizza, 
Doccha, Anatta. In pronouncing the first, a man is supposed to consider in 
his mind, that he is subject to the misfortunes of life; at the second, that he is 
obnoxious to its miseries; and at the third, that it is not in his power to free 
hiunself from them. 

Whoever neglects all these good works, Sila, Dana and Bavyana, will as- 
suredly pass into one of the states of suffering, Niria, Preilla, Assuriché, or 
into anunals. And he who dies without the merit of any good work, may 
he likened to a inan setting oul on a journey through a desert and uninhabited 
country, without taking airy care for his necessary provisions; or venturing 
along a road beset with robbers and wild beasts, without providing himself 
with arms for his defence; or embarking in a small and worn-out bark upon 
a greal river, agitated by hideous whirlpools, and tossing with a furious tem- 
pest. And every one, whether priest or secular, who gives himself up to the 
five works of the flesh, that is to those which are committed by the five senses 
of the body, and thereby neglects the five commandments, and does not keep 
himself from the ten evil deeds, is likened to a butterfly that sports around 
the flame till it is burnt in it; or to a man who, seeing honey on the edge 
of a sword, cuts his tongue in licking it off, and dies; or to a bird that flies 
1o seize the food, regardless of the net spread to entrap it; or to the stag-who, 
running by the side of his beloved mate, falls unexpectedly into the toils of 
the hunters. Such are they who, unmindful of future dangers, abandon 
themselves lo the five works of the flesh, and pass after death into hell. These 
are the precepts and the similitudes of Godama. 

10. The Talapoin ends his summary by declaring, that out of the Burmese 
Empire and the island of Ceylon there are no true and legitimate priests of 
the laws of Godama, and by exhorting all strangers to embrace this law as 


alone containing the truth. 
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This treatise may give some idea of the laws of Godama regarding seculars ; 
of those respecting the Talapoins, I shall speak farther on. The sermons of 
Godama, as they are called, are all contained in a great book called Sout, 
and it must be confessed that they inculcate some fine morality, of which I 
will give some specimens in the next chapter. 

11. The books which contain the history of Godama represent him as a 
king, who having laid aside the ensigns of royalty, withdrew himself into a 
solitary place, put on the habit of a Talapoin, and gave himself up to the 
study and practice of virtue. But Godama had even before this acquired great 
merits. For he had already lived in 400,100,000 worlds, having begun as a 
little bird, and passed through 550 transmigrations, some happy some unhappy, 
so as once even to have been an elephant. These former merits, united to his 
present gencrous abdication, procured for him at the age of thirty-five the gift 
of divine wisdom. This consists in seeing into the thoughts of all living beings; 
in the foreknowledge of all future events, however distant they may be; in 
the knowledge of the merits and demerits of all men; in the power of working 
miracles, particularly by causing fire and water to issue from his eyes at the 
same time, or fire from one eye and water from the other; and finally in a 
tender love towards all things living. Among other prodigies related of him, 
we may notice the one said to have happened at his birth; for he was no 
sooner born than he walked seven paces towards the north, exclaiming ; 
‘‘ T am the noblest and greatest among men. This is the last time that | shall 
be born; never again shall I be conceived in the womb.” In his stature 
also and ‘the properties of his body there was something extraordinary. His 
height was more than nine cubits; his ears hung down to his shoulders; his 
tongue being thrust out of his mouth reached even to his nose ; and his hands 
when he stood upright, touched his knees. In walking he always appeared 
elevated at least a cubit from the ground; his clothes did not touch his body, 
but were always a palm distant from it; and in the same manner, any thing 
he took up remained always at the distance of a palm from his hands. During 
the forty-five years that he spent on earth after becoming a God, he was 
continually employed in the promulgation of his laws, and it is said that through 
his preaching, -2,400,000,000 persons obtained the Niban. In the eightieth 
year of his age, he died of a dysentery, brought on by an excess. in eating 
pork. Previous to his death, he recommended that his statue and relics should 
be preserved and adored. 

These have hence become objects of veneration to all the Burmese, wherever 
they are met with; but they are more particularly worshiped, with greater 


pomp and by greater numbers, in the Pagodas. These are pyramidal or conical 
buildings 
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buildings made of brick, painted and gilded on the outside. In these temples 
there is generally a niche in which is placed the statue of Godama; though 
in some both the niche and the statue are wanting. These are the public 
places of adoration for the Burmese, and are generally set apart from all other 
buildings, and surrounded by a wall of the same materials as the Pagoda 
itself. . 

12, Godama, upon his death, was immediately transported to the Niban; 
where he remains in a sort of extasy, without hearing, or seeing, or feeling, or 
having any sense of what goes on in the world,and in this state he will remain 
for eternity: and such will be the lot of all who have the good fortune to 
obtain this reward. But the laws of Godama will be observed upon earth 
fur the space of 5000 years, reckoning from the day of his death; from which 
year therefore the Burmese begin their era. Of this period 235a years have 
already elapsed. As soon as it is al an end, the laws of Godama will cease to 
be binding, and another God must appear to promulgate a new code for the 
rovernment of mankind. 

13. But the Burmese books do not confine themselves to the narration of 
the past, they likewise pretend to tell of the future. The God who will succeed 
Godama will be called Arimatta, and his stature will be eighty cubits: the size 
of his breast will be four cubits, that of his face five, and the same will be the 
size of his eyes, mouth and longue, and even of the hairs of his eye-brows. 
But this God will not make his appearauce as soon as the period for the 
observance of the laws of Godama is expired ; but many ages must previously 
elapse. For between the appearance of each God, the earth must increase in 
height a whole juzena; but as the rain which falls every year only adds to 
its surface a crust of the thickness of a tamarind-leaf, it is evident that more 
than 5000 years will be required to fill up the period. Hence also it is not 
every world that is honoured by a God. In the 400,100,000, during which 
Godama has been going through his transmigrations, only twenty-two have 
lived; and very few are in reserve for succeeding worlds, for the total number 
of Gods that will ever appear, comprising Godama, will be but twenty-eight. 

14. The absurdity of this system will be manifest to my readers at first 
sight; and indeed I have forced several learned Talapoins partly to acknowledge 
it. In various conversations with them, frequently urged against their system 
the vicious circle in which it involyed them. For, according to their princi- 
ples, before any one can become a God, he must have sequined great merit in 
numerous transmigrations, which merit consists in the faithful observance of 
the law. But on the other hand the law is nothing else but the precepts 


and revelations of God. I asked them therefore, whether God or the Jaw were 
anterior ? 
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anterior? They all replied that the former was undoubtedly first, since the law 
is that which God reveals. ‘But then,” I added ‘the observance of the Jaw is 
necessary to become a God; therefore the law must exist before God.” They 
were overcome by the argument, and could not reply a word. 1 endeavoured 
further to convince them of the necessity of one Supreme Being, anterior 
not only to the law but to every thing -else, by saying, that as speech cannot 
exist but in the mouth of some one speaking, so there could be no law, 
unless there had first existed a being to promulgate it, and command its 
observance, but who himself is totally independant of it. 

15. If we except the nation of the Carian, who have before been noticed 
as adorers of an evil genius, who, as they suppose, inhabits the forests, and 
the Cass¢, who were brought prisoners into Ava by Zempiuscien, and who, 
after the manner of the ancient Egyptians, adore the basil, and other herbs 
and fruits, all the nations comprised in the Burmese Empire, the Peguans 
the Aracanese, the Sciam etc, join in the adoration of Godama, and the ob- 
seryance of his laws. And not only here, but likewise in the kingdom of 
Siam this is the established religion. Godama is besides adored in China under 
the name of Fd; and in Thibet under that of Butta. His worship also prevails 
in many places along the coast of Coromandel, and particularly in the island 
of Ceylon, which is the principal seat of the Talapoins. Hence do the Burmese 
and Siamese Emperors from time to time send deputations of learned men to 
this island, either to bring over some sacred book which may be found wanting 
in their collections, or to consult with the Talapoins on the meaning of some 
passage in the writings Godama, for they are composed in the Pali, the lan- 
guage commonly spoken in the interior of Ceylon. 

16. The Burmese government allows to the Mohammedan Moors the free 
exercise of their religion; as likewise to about 2000 Christians, who are scattered 
up and down the Empire. But this toleration arises more from political than 
religious motives; for the Talapoins teach that there is no salvation out of the 
religion of Godama. Since the time that the Catholic missionaries have pe- 
netrated into these parts, there have indeed been some conversions; but the 
number has not been so great as to excite the jealousy of the Talapoins or of 
the government. Hence Christianity has hitherto experienced no persecutions 
in these parts, partly on account of the small number of the converts, * and 
partly through the prudence of the missionaries, who have been solicitous to 
preserve themselves and their disciples from observation Otherwise it is pro- 
bable they would have had to suffer much, as we may gather from the fate 
of the Zodi, who began by making a great stir throughout the whole kingdom, 

and 
* See note A at the end of the work. 
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and thereby excited the zeal of the Emperor against them. It is believed 
that great numbers of them still exist in divers parts of the Empire, but they 
are obliged to keep themselves concealed. They are of Burmese origin, but 
their religion is totally different from that of Godama. They reject metem- 
psycosis, and believe that each one will receive the reward or punishment 
of his actions immediately after death, and that this state of punishment and 
reward will last for eternity. Instead of attributing every thing to fate, as the 
Burmese do, they acknowledge an omnipotent, and omniscient Nat, the creator 
of the world; they despise the Pagodas, the Baos, or convents of Talapoins, 
and the statues of Godama. The present Kmperor, a most zealous defender 
of his religion, resolved with one blow to annihilate this sect, and accordingly 
yave orders for their being searched for in every place, and compelled to 
adore Godama. Fourteen of them were put to a cruel death; but many sub- 
mitted or feigned to submit to the orders of the Emperor, til] at length he 
was persuaded that they had all obeyed. From that time they have remained 
concealed, for which reasou I have never been able to meet wilh one of them, 
to enguire if any form of worship had been adopted by them. All that 1 could 
learn was, that the sect was stil] in existence and thal its members. still 
held communications with each other. They are for the most part merchants 
hy profession. This little which I have gleaned concerning them has rather 
induced me to believe that they may be Jews; for the doctrines attributed 
io them agree perfectly with those of this people, who we well know have 
penetrated into almost every corner of the known world, eyen to the 
remotest parts of Asia. 
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CHAP. XV 


Of the Lalapoins. 


17. Tue Talapoins in the Pali language are called Rahan, which means 
holy men, in allusion to the holiness of life which they ought to show forth 
in their actions. They are the priests of the country: not that they offer 
sacrifices or oblations, or make public prayers for the people, for each one 
exercises these acts of religion himself before the Pagodas, but because it is 
their duty to attend the dead to their grave, and to recite the Tara, 
a species of sermon which they make to the assembled people. They may 
perhaps with greater propriety be called cloistered monks; for they live to- 
gether, observe celibacy, and are bound to certain rules or constitutions. 
There is not any village, however small, which has not one or more large 
wooden houses, which are a species of convent, by the Portuguese in India 
called Baos. The construction of these Baos is of various nature, for the 
Talapoins of the kingdom of Ava build them of one shape, and those of Pegi 
of another. Every Bao has a head, who is the greatest of the Talapoins, and 
is called Ponghi. This personage has under him a species of deacon, called 
Pazen, who is his helper. The community is composed of Scien, who are as 
it were the clergy and disciples of the great Talapoin, youths who put on 
the habit for two or three years. For it is the custom in the Burmese Empire 
to clothe with the habit of Talapoins all the young men as soon as they 
arrive at the age of puberty, not only that they may thus acquire merit for 
their future transmigrations, but also learn to read and write. All the Talapoins 
who live in the different Baos of a province are under the jurisdiction of a 
superior,who corresponds to the provincial of our religious orders; and those 
of the whole Empire are subordinate to the Zarado, or grand master of the 
Kmperor, who resides in the capital, and may therefore be called their 
General. The Baos are the buildings in which the Burmese architecture is 
most gorgeous. Some are completely cased with fine gold both within and 
without, particularly those which the Emperor and his sons build for their 
Zarado. 

18. The habit of the Talapoins consists of three pieces of yellow cotton cloth. 
Those who have rich benefactors even make it of silk, or of European woollen 
cloth. The first piece is bound to the loins with a leathern girdle and falls 
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down to the feet, the second is a cloak of a rectangular shape which covers 
the shoulders and breast; and the third is another cloak of the same shape, 
which, being folded many times, is thrown over the left shoulder, the two ends 
hanging down before and behind. Every time the Talapoins go out, either to 
accompany the dead, or for any other purpose, they are obliged to carry 
over their right shoulder the Avana, a sort of fan made of palm leaves, and 
one of the disciples carries a piece of leather to sit upon. Every morning the 
Talapoins must go round the houses begging boiled rice and other eatables ; 
and for this purpose they take with them a black vessel in which they put 
confusedly all that they receive, and this same vessel serves them as a plate 
to eat from. 

19. Those Talapoins who are Pazen or Ponghi are forbidden by their rules 
to cook with their own hands, to labour, to plant, or to traffic, and are not 
even allowed to send others into their Baos to cook for them. They must 
not make any provision, or preserve any sort of food. They cannot take 
with their own hands any thing to eat however small, or any thing else for 
their private use, which has not been first presented to them. 

For this reason they are obliged at almost every moment to go through 
the ceremony called Akat, which signifies a presentation or oblation. It 
is as follows. Whenever one of them has occasion for any thing, he ad- 
dresses to his disciples this formula: ‘‘do what is lawful,” upon which, they 
take up the thing he may want and present it to him with these words; 
‘this, Sir, is lawful.” The Talapoin then takes it into his own hands, and 
eats it or lays it by, as may suit his convenience. 

In performing this ceremony the Talapoin must stand at the distance of 
a cubit from his disciple, otherwise he is guilty of a sin; and if what he 
receives be food, he commits as many sins as he eats mouthfuls. It is moreover 
unlawful for the Talapoins directly to ask for any thing; they are only 
allowed to accept of what is spontaneously offerred to them by others. But 
this law is very little attended. to. 

The possession of all temporal goods is. likewise forbidden to the Talapoins; 
they cannot even touch gold or silver. They must not have emancipated 
slaves; but must content themselves with what is barely necessary. But these 
are rules which they regard very little; for, after covering their hands with a 
handkerchief, they have no scruple in receiving very large sums in gold and 
silver: they are insatiable in their lust after riches, and do little else than 
ask for them. Godama ordered that the habits of the Talapoins should be 
made of pieces of cloth picked up in the roads or streets, or among the tombs; 


they still observe one part of the law, they tear the cloth into a great number 
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of pieces, but take care that it shall be of the finest quality. The law of 
continency, externally at least, is observed with the greatest scrupulosity by 
these men, and in this respect they might even serve as an example to many 
of our religious. Not only it is not permitted: for them to sleep under the 
same roof, or to travel in the same carriage or boat with a woman, but even 
to receive any thing directly from their hands; and indeed to such a height 
are these precautions carried that they may not touch the clothes of a 
woman, or caress a female child however young, or even handle a female 
animal. But their scruples with regard to clothes are at an end, when they 
are given to them, for they maintain that in this case the clothes are purified 
as it were by the merit of the almsdeed. For the better preservation of chastity 
it is further decreed, that the Talapoins do not eat any thing after mid-day 
and particularly at evening, as many of their greatest men have maintained, 
that to eal at these times too much heats the blood and excites the passions. 
So indispensable is celibacy esteemed by the Burmese for the sacerdotal state, 
that not only do they forbid to their own Talapoins the use of marriage, but 
they can never be brought to look upon any one as a priest who does not 
observe it. It is for this reason they are inclined very much to esteem our 
Catholic missionaries, but refuse every kind of honour to the Armenian priests 
and the Mohammedan Sherifs, merely because they are engaged in the married 
state. Whenever a Talapoin is detected in the violation of this law, the inha- 
bitants of the place where he lives expel him from his Bao, sometimes even 
driving him away with stones; and the government strips him of his habit, 
and inflicts upon him a public punishment. The Zarado, or grand master 
of the Talapoins under the predecessor of Badonsachen, being convicted of a 
crime of incontinency, was deprived of all his dignities, and narrowly escaped 
decapitation, to which punishment he was condemned by the Emperor. 

To these rules and constitutions we may here add several others which are 

contained in the great book called Vini, the constant perusal of which is much 
recommended; indeed there exists an express command that every Talapoin 
should commit the whole of it to memory. It is written in the sacred lan- 
guage Pali, but is accompanied with a translation in the vernacular Burmese. 
It is divided into different chapters, each of which treats of something regard- 
ing the Talapoins, in their dress, food, habitations etc. I will here notice 
some of the principal regulations. 

20. The first thing that the Vini prescribes is, that in each convent, or 
at least in all those where there is a respectable number of Talapoins, one 
should be elected to act as superior. To him it belongs to watch over the 


observance of the rules, and to correct and admonish those who neglect them. 
If 
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If he discover that any one of his subjects -has in his possession gold, silver 
or any thing else which a Talapoin is forbidden to keep or touch, he must 
throw it away with his own hands, and think that in doing so he is casting 
away an unclean thing. : 

21. A Talapoin is not allowed to buy, sell or exchange any thing whatever. 
Hence he must never say, ‘‘1 want to buy a thing,” but merely ask its 
price. And if he is obliged to sell or exchange any thing, he must not speak 
of it in direct terms, but say, ‘‘Such and such a thing is useless to me, but 
1 have need of your goods, etc.” | 

22. In treating of the precept of never touching a woman, it is added in 
the Vini, that this prohibition extends to one’s own mother; and even if it 
should happen that she fall into a ditch, her son, if a Talapoin, must not 
pull her out. But in the case that no other aid is near, he may offer her 
his habit or a stick, and so help her out; but at the same time must imagine 
that he is only pulling a Jog of wood. 

23. The Talapoins are exhorted to observe in particular four virtues, which 
consist in the proper use of the four things more immediately necessary to 
man; food, raiment, habitations and medicine. Whenever a Talapoin makes 
use of any of these things, he ought to repeat continually one of these con- 
siderations. ‘I eat this rice, not to please my appetite but to satisfy the 
wants of nature; I put on this habit not for the sake of vanity but to cover 
my nakedness; I live in this Bao, not for vain-glory, but to be protected 
from the inclemencies of the weather; I drink this medicine merely to recover 
my health, and I desire my recovery, only that I may attend with greater 
diligence to prayer and meditation.” 

24. Another counsel of the Vini, is the observance of the four cleannesses, 
as they are called; which consist, in the confession of all failings, in avoiding 
all occasions of sin, in the practise of great modesty in the streets and public 
places, and finally in keeping free from the seven sins. The Talapoins must 
likewise keep in mind, that a priest who does not fulfil the duties of his 
state is a useless incumbrance, and that for such a one to take part in 
the alms of their benefactors is nothing better than robbery. In the use of the 
things which are necessary to them, they must be moderate and economical, 
always considering that what they consume is the property of the benefactors. 
They must sleep in their habits, or, if they put them off, must be careful to 
place them at the distance of two cubits from their bed. 

25. Digging is an occupation unlawful for Talapoins, for fear of killing some 
insect; or, if they do employ themselves in this manner, it must be in a sandy 
soil where there is no danger of meeting with insects. And such ought to 
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be their care in this regard, that not even with a stick or with their feet should 
they stir the mould, lest by chance some insect be crushed. For the same 
reason they are not allowed to cut down several kinds of trees, nor even to 
gather the leaves or the fruit; and before they can lawfully make use of any 
fruit, their disciples must open it with their nails or with a knife, to let out 
the life which they suppose it contains. 

26. It is most strictly forbidden to the Talapoins, to sleep in the same room 
with women, children, or even with female animals. And if one of them by 
neglecting this rule, falls into sin, he immediately contracts an irregularity, 
and is driven away from the society of all other priests. The same punish- 
ment is awarded to theft, killing of animals, and vain-glory. 

27. All who have received the order of Pazen are obliged to shave 
every part of their body, even the eye-brows; though at present this law is 
not observed with regard to the last. In the performance of this ceremony 
the Pazen must consider, that the hairs thus shaved off, arise from the un- 
cleanness of the head, that they are useless things, serving merely for the 
purposes of vanity; and at the same time he must be as unconcerned as a 
great mountain, which is being cleared of the useless herbage that has grown 
upon it, 

28. The full moon and the fifteenth day after in every month are festivals 
for the Talapoins; so that they have twenty-four in the course of the year. On 
these days they are to assemble in the Sein, or sacred places, there to read 
the Padimot, which is a summary of all the sins and faults against their 
constitutions. 

2g. They have besides a great fast or Lent, which generally lasts three 
months. During this time they are expected to be more careful in sweeping 
the Pagodas and keeping them in order. ‘No one must go out of the Baos, 
without weighty reasons; all secular and worldly thoughts and occupations 
must be laid aside; and the whole attention be given to prayer, meditation 
and the study of the Pali. Even during their walks they ought to be 
employed in meditation; no-useless or idle word must escape their lips, much 
less a discontented or angry one; their whole conversation must be of God 
and his benefits, and of the means of acquiring sanctity, and tend to show 
that they are only desirous of being delivered from their passions and inor- 
dinate desires. They must restrain themselves to the food that is absolutely 
necessary, and allow little or no time for sleep; but rather give themselves up 
to the consideration of’ death, and of the love we ought to have for all living 
beings. 

30. When any Talapoin has been guilty of a violation of his rule, he ought 
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immediately to go to the great Talapoin, his superior, and, kneeling down 
before him, confess his crime. And here it must be observed that the sins 
of the Talapoins are of different sorts. The Padimot gives five or six kinds; 
the first 1s called Parasiga, and comprises four sins, of which each one is 
warned at his ordination, as will be seen when we come to the description 
of this ceremony. These are incontinency, theft, murder, and giving oneself 
out for a holy man. But confession is not sufficient for the remission of 
these crimes; since nothing remains for those guilty of them but to lay aside 
the habit of a Talapoin, to put on white, which is the sign of mourning, and 
withdraw themselves into some remote place, there to do penance. The second 
class is called Sengadiseit, and in it thirteen sins are reckoned. 1. Voluntary 
pollution, for if it happens in sleep this is no crime, unless it be thought of with 
pleasure upon waking. 2. All immodest touches of women with intention of sin. 
3. Amorous or lascivious conversation. 4. The asking for the gift of a female 
slave under pretence of necessity, but with intent of sin. 5. Acting the 
part of a procurer. 6. The intention of building a Bao without the aid of 
any benefactor. 7. Laying the foundations of one in a place where there 
are many insects, which will undoubtedly be thereby killed. 8. A calumnious 
charge against another of incontinency in general. 9. The same with the 
specification of the crime. 10. The sowing of discord among Talapoins, when 
obstinately persevered in after three admonitions in the Sein. 11. Abetting 
and encouraging the sowers of discord. 12. The habit of violating the rules 
in small things, notwithstanding the admonitions of others. 13. Giving 
scandal to laymen by small faults, such as telling lies, making presents of 
flowers, and such like. AJl these thirteen sins, as well as those of four or 
five other inferior classes, are subjected to the law of confession. And this 
confession must be made, not merely before the great Talapoin, but also before 
all who are assembled in the Sein. A penance is then imposed upon the 
delinquent, which consists of prayers, to be recited for a certain number of 
days, according to the time that he has suffered to elapse without confession ; 
and these prayers must be ‘said in the night. A promise must also be given 
to refrain from such faults in future, and pardon asked of all the Talapoins 
for the scandal given, and a humble request presented, to be again admitted 
among them. 

Besides this there is another species of penance, which is practised when 
any one doubts of having committed some sin. But all these confessions and 
penances are null and invalid if a sin is represented as of a lighter species, 
when in reality it should be classed with the thirteen just mentioned: or when 
the confession is made to a person guilty of the same crime. Such is the 
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law; but it must be observed that at present it is little attended to. For the 
Talapoins now content themselves with a kind of indefinite formula of confes- 
sion, something like our confiteor. 

31. Another duty of the Talapoins is the recitation of the Tara, or preaching 
to the people. Their sermons in general have for their object the recom- 
mendation of almsdeeds; not however to the poor, but to themselves. In the 
performance of this duty they ought to have for model the sermons of Godama, 
in which there is much said of alms, and.the merit attached to them; they 
contain indeed many useful lessons of the other virtues, but these are all 
passed over by the Talapoins, who confine themselves to alms as far as regards 
themselves, but take no notice of those to others, 

32. What has been hitherto said regards merely those Talapoins who have 
received the order of Pazen or priest. The Scien or disciples are bound to 
the observance of tén precepts, by which they are forbidden, 1. to kill animals; 
2. to steal; 3. to give themselves up to carnal pleasures; 4. to tell lies; 5. to 
drink wine; 6. to eat after mid-day; 7. to dance, sing, or play on a musical 
instrument; 8. to colour their faces with sandal-wood; 9. to stand in elevated 
places, not proper for them; ro. to touch gold or silver. The Scien who is 
guilty of one of the first five, is expelled from the community; but the five last 
may be expiated by a proper penance. 

33. It must be acknowledged that the Burmese owe much to the Talapoins, 
for the whole youth of the Empire is educated by them. Scarcely are the 
children arrived at the age of reason, when they are consigned to their care; 
and after a few years most of them put on the dress of a Talapoin, that they 
may be taught to read and write, and may also acquire merit for themselves 
and their relations. The ceremonies that accompany the putting on of the 
habit, are very attracting to the young people, as they are really a kind of 
triumph. The young candidate, dressed in the richest manner, as if he 
were one of the first Mandarins, is mounted on a superb horse, and con- 
ducted through the village or city, amid the sound of musical instruments, 
and surrounded by a great crowd of people. A number of women go before 
the procession, carrying on their heads the habit, bed, and such like utensils 
of a Talapoin, together with fruits and other presents for the great Talapoin 
of the conyent, whose office it is to perform the ceremony. 

As soon therefore as the procession reaches the appointed place, he proceeds 
to cut off the hair of the young candidate, and then stripping him of his 
secular dress clothes him with the habit belonging to his new state. 

34. The respect with which the Burmese regard their Talapoins, especially 
the Ponghi, or superiors of the Bao, and the honours they lavish upon them 
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are excessive, so as almost to equal those they pay to their God. Whenever 
a layman meets a Talapoin in the streets he must respectfully move out of 
the way to let him pass: and when any one goes to visit a Ponghi he must 
prostrate himself before him three times with his hands raised above his head 
in token of reverence or rather of adoration, and remain in this posture 
during the whole of his audience. The Talapoins have besides so much 
authority, that sometimes they even withdraw condemned criminals from the 
hand of justice. Indeed under the predecessors of the present king, a capital 
punishment was a rare occurrence; for no sooner did the Talapoins hear 
that a criminal was being led to execution, than they issued from their convents 
in great numbers, witlr heavy sticks concealed under their habits, with which 
they furiously attacked the ministers of justice, put them to flight, and un- 
binding the culprit conducted him to their Bao. Here his head was shaved, 
a new dress was put upon him,-and by these ceremonies he was absolved 
from his crime and rendered inviolable. But during the present reign they 
do not venture upon such hold measures, unless they are sure of the pro- 
tection of the Mandarins. In thus saving the lives of criminals, they believe 
that they are doing an act of piety; for, as their law forbids them to kill 
any living thing, even though it be hurtful to man, such as serpents, or mad 
dogs, they think that it must on the other hand be meritorious to preserve 
the lives of others, although by so doing they inflict a grievous injury on 
society. The person of a Talapoin is inviolable and it is reckoned a great 
crime to strike one of them, though ever so slightly. 

But it is in the ceremonies that take place after the death of a Ponghi, 
that the veneration of the Burmese for their Talapoins is particularly displayed. 
For as their state is regarded as one of peculiar sanctity, it is supposed that 
their very persons are thereby rendered holy; and hence their dead bodies 
are honoured as those of saints. As soon as a great Talapoin has expired 
his corpse is opened in order to extract the viscera, which are buried in some 
decent place, and then it is embalmed after the fashion of the country. This 
done, it is swathed with bands of white linen, wrapped many times round 
it in every part, and upon these is laid a thick coat of varnish. To this suc- 
ceeds a covering of gold, which adheres to the varnish, and in this manner 
the body is gilt from head to foot. It is now put into a large chest and 
exposed to the veneration of the people. 

It is this chest or coffin on which the greatest care and expense is bestowed. 
Indeed the great Talapoins are accustomed to have it made several years before 
their death, whence its beauty is frequently such as to excite the curiosity 
not only of the natives of the country but also of foreigners. It is usually 
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gilt all over, and adorned besides with flowers made of polished substances, 
sometimes even of precious stones. In this superb receptacle the body is 
exposed in public for many days, nay often for entire months, during 
which time a continual festival -is celebrated about it; bands of music are 
always playing, and the people flock in crowds to offer their presents of 
money, rice, fruits or other things necessary for the ceremony, by which the 
expenses of the funeral are defrayed. When at length the day arrives for 
burning the body, it is placed upon a large car with four wheels, to which are 
fixed a number of great ropes so that the people may drag it to the place 
of sepulture. It is pleasing to see the ardour with which the whole popu- 
lation, men, and women engage in this labour. They believe it to be a work 
of the greatest merit; and hence, having divided themselves into two 
bodies, strive with the greatest earnestness who shall have the honour of 
conveying the body to its destination. The vehicle is pulled first to one side 
then to the other for some time, till one party gaining the advantage bears 
it off in triumph. At the place where the burning is to take place, the people 
are amused for some time with fireworks, which consist entirely of a species 
of large rockets. Beams of teak-wood, of the length of six, seven, or even of 
nine cubits, and from a palm to a cubit:in diameter, are bored to receive 
a mixture of saltpetre and pounded charcoal. To some of them are fixed 
long strips of bamboo to guide them in their ascent, and thus they are carried 
up into the air as soon as fire is applied to them. Others are placed upon 
carriages and made to run round the spot where the body is to be burnt. 
In the mean time great quantities of wood, gun-powder, and other combustible 
materials are heaped about the coffin, and the ceremonies are concluded by 
setting fire to this pile. This is done by means of an immense rocket, which 
is guided to it by a cord. Immediately that it touches it the pile takes fire 
and the whole is soon consumed. But these funerals seldom end in this 
joyful manner; they are almost always signalized by numerous accidents; 
for the enormous pieces of wood, which are carried into the air by the rockets, 
and particularly the carriages to which others are attached, and which run 
up and down without any one to guide them, never fail, besides innumerable 
bruises and fractures of limbs, to cause the death of several of the spectators. 
Yet so infatuated are the people with these fireworks, that they do not consider 
that as a festival which goes by without them; and hence, in the dedication 
of a Pagoda or a Bao, or on any other occasion of rejoicing, these always 
from a principal part of the festivities. 

35. It has been remarked that most of the youth of the Burmese Empire, 
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be thereby supposed that they all become Talapoins. The greater part, after 
some years, throw off the habit and retire to their homes. But many remain 
in the Baos with the intention of becoming priests. ‘These are first of all 
admitted to the rank of Pazen, or assistants of the greater Talapoins, upon 
whose death they succeed to their places. But not even for the Pazen, or the 
greater Talapoins is there any obligation to remain always in the state they have 
embraced; still the greater part continue to wear the habit for many years, 
numbers for their whole life. 

36. The ceremonies which are observed upon the admission of candidates 
to the order of Pazen, resemble very much the ordinations of deacons and 
priests in our Church. They are contained in a book, written in the Pali 
language, called Chamoaza, which may therefore be considered as their Pon- 
tifical. It will here be proper to transcribe a description of the ceremonial. 
It takes place in the Sein, which has something of the form of a church, 
in the presence of all the Talapoins; the eldest of whom, called Upizzé, pre- 
sides. He has another Talapoin for assistant, named Chammuazara, which 
may be translated, master of ceremonies. 

The first part of the ceremony consists in giving to the postulant the Sabeit, 
or black pot, with which he goes begging rice. But before he receives it, he 
must approach the presiding Talapoin, and rgpeat three times this question. 
‘Are you, Sir, my master Upizzi?” This done, he advances towards the 
master of ceremonies, by whom he is interrogated as follows. ‘O candidate, 
does this Sabeit belong to you?” Answer, ‘Yes, Sir.” ‘Does this cloak 
belong ‘to you?” Answer, ‘Yes, Sir.” ‘Does this tunic and do these 
habits belong to you” Answer, ‘Yes, Sir.” Then the master of ceremonies 
says to the postulant, ‘Draw hack from this place, and remain at the 
distance of twelve cubits;” then, turning to the assembled Talapoins, he thus 
goes on. ‘*O ye priests here assembled, hear my words. This youth now 
before you humbly begs from the Upizzé to be admitted to the sacerdotal 
state: and truly this is the time proper and becoming for priests. Now then 
will I instruct the candidate; wherefore, O candidate, give ear. But remem- 
ber that it is not lawful for you now to lie or to conceal the truth. There are 
certain defects, that are perfectly incompatible with the sacerdotal state, and 
which hinder a person from worthily receiving it. Therefore do you, when 
you shall be interrogated before the congregation of priests on these defects, 
reply with sincerity, make known every quality that you are conscious of 
possessing, and every defect under which you labour. Be not silent, and 
have no shame or fear in your answers. Now therefore, in the presence of 
all this assembly, you must answer the interrogatories of the priests.” 
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Some of the priests then examine him on the following heads. ‘Have you, 
who seek to become a priest, any of the following complaints? The leprosy, 
or other such odious maladies?” Answer, ‘No, Sir, I have none such 
maladies.” ‘Have you the scrofula, or other similar complaints?” ‘No, 
Sir, I have none such.” ‘Do you suffer from asthma, or coughs?” «No, 
Sir.” “Are you afflicted by those complaints that arise from a corrupted 
blood; by madness, or the other ills caused by giants, witches, or evil Nat of 
the forests and mountains?” ‘No, Sir.” ‘Are youa man?” “Iam.” ‘Are 
you a true, and legitimate son?” ‘Yes, Sir.” ‘Are you involved in debt, or 
the underling of some Mandarin?” No, Sir,I am not.” ‘Have your parents 
given their consent to your ordination?” ‘Yes, Sir, they have given it.” 
‘‘Have you reached the age of twenty years?” ‘Yes, Sir, I have.” ‘Are 
your vestments and Sabeit prepared?” ‘They are.” 

The examination being finished, the master of ceremonies thus goes on. 
‘‘O fathers and priests here present, be pleased to listen to my words. This 
youth now before you begs from the Upizzé to be admitted to the sacerdotal 
stale, and has been instructed by me.” Upon this the postulant approaches 
the fathers to ask their consent to his ordination, for which purpose he is to 
say; ‘I beg, O fathers, from this assembly to be admitted to the sacerdotal 
state. Have pity on me; take me from the state of a layman, a state of sin 
and imperfection, and advance me to the sacerdotal state, the state of virtue 
and perfection.” These words must be repeated three times. 

Then the master of ceremonies takes up the discourse as follows. <‘O all 
ye fathers here assembled hear my words. The youth here before you begs 
from the Upizzé to be admitted to the sacerdotal state; he is free from every 
defect and imperfection; and he has got ready all the vessels and necessary 
habits. He has moreover, in the name of the Upizzé, asked the permission 
of the assembly of fathers to be admitted to the sacerdotal state. Now 
therefore let the assembly complete his ordination. To whomsoever this 
seemeth good, let him keep silence; but whoso thinketh otherwise, let him 
declare that this candidate is unworthy of the sacerdotal state.” And these 
words he repeats three times. 

Afterwards he proceeds. ‘Since then none of the fathers object, but all 
are silent, it is a sign that the assembly has consented. So therefore be it 
done; and let this candidate pass out of the state of sin and imperfection into 
that of the priesthood; and thus, by the consent of the Upizzé, and of all 
the fathers, let him be ordained priest.” 

After this he further says. ‘The fathers must note down under what. shade, 
on what day, at what hour, and in what season this ordination has been per- 
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Besides this, the newly ordained priest must be admonished of the fourteen 
things that priests may lawfully make use of, and of the four from which 
they must abstain. Hence the master of ceremonies thus proceeds with the 
instruction. 

‘In the first place, it is the office of a priest to beg for his food with labour, 
and with the exertion of the muscles of his feet; wherefore, O newly ordained 
priest, through the whole course of your life you must gain your bread by 
the labour of your feet. And if alms and offerings abound, and the bene- 
factors give you rice and other kinds of food, you may make use of the fol- 
lowing things; 1. Of such as are offered to all the Talapoins in general; 
2. of such as are offered to each one in particular; 3. of such as are usually 
presented in banquets; 4. of such as are sent by letter; 5. of those that are 
given at the new and full moons, and on festivals. All these, O new made 
priest, you may lawfully use for food.” To this he replies, ‘Yes, Sir, I under- 
stand what you tell me.” The master of ceremonies resumes his instruction. 

‘Secondly, a priest is obliged to make his clothes of the rags thrown about in 
the streets, or among the tombs, however dirty they may be: hence, throughout 
your whole life, you must put on no clothes but these. If however by your 
talents and learning, you procure for yourself many benefactors, you may 
receive from them, for your habit, the following articles. Cotton and silk, or 
cloth of red wool or yellow wool; of these you may lawfully make use.” 
The new priest answers as before, ‘I understand.” The instruction goes on. 

‘The habitation of a priest must be in houses built on the trees of the 
forest; in such therefore must you live. But if your talents and your learning 
gain for you many benefactors, then you may inhabit the following kinds of 
houses. Those surrounded by walls, such as bear a triangular or pyramidal 
shape, and those that are adorned with bass-reliefs, etc.” After the usual 
answer, the master of ceremonies proceeds. 

‘* Now that you have been admitted to the congregation of priests, it is no 
longer lawful for you to indulge in carnal pleasures, whether with yourself, 
or with animals. He who is guilty of such things can no longer be a priest, 
or be numbered in the company of the saints. To what shall we liken such 
a one? To a man whose head has been severed from his body. For as 
the head can never again be united to his body, so as that he shall live, so 
is it impossible for the priest, who has sinned against chastity, to be restored 
to the society of his brethren. Beware then of committing any such crime.” 
The priest answers, ‘‘I have heard, Sir; be it so.” The master of ceremonies 
resumes. 

‘It is unlawful for a priest to usurp or steal what belongs to another, 
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even though to no greater amount than the quarter of a Ticale.* The priest 
who is guilty of a theft, even though to no greater amount than this, must 
be considered as having thrown off the sacerdotal state, and as belonging 
no longer to the society of the saints. Such a one may be compared to 
the dry leaf of a tree; for as the leaf can never again become green, so 
the priest, who has stolen from another, can never again be a member of the 
sacerdotal body, can never again belong to the society of the saints. Where- 
fore do you, throughout life, abstain from all such thefts.” The candidate 
answers as before, and the master of ceremonies proceeds. 

‘It is moreover unlawful for priests knowingly to kill any living thing, 
even though it be but the meanest insect. He therefore who shall so destroy 
any creature can no longer be a priest, can no longer belong to the holy 
society. And to what shall such a one be likened? To a stone broken in 
pieces. For as its parts can never again be united, so is it impossible 
for this man ever to be joined with his brethren. Beware then, and keep 
yourself for ever from these faults.” The newly ordained replies. ‘I have 
heard your admonitions.” 

The master of ceremonies proceeds. ‘To him who has been enrolled among 
the number of the priests, it is most particularly prohibited to be vain- 
glorious, to give himself out as a holy man, or as distinguished by the pos- 
session of any supernatural gift. Whoever therefore, either through vain-glory, 
or imprudence, shall thus boast of himself, can no longer be a priest, or a 
member of the holy society. And to what shall we compare the man who 
transgresses? He is like a palm-tree that has been severed in two. For as 
it can live no more, so is such a one unworthy to be again admitted among 
the priests. Take care then for yourself, that you give not into such excesses.” 
The newly ordained replies as before, ‘I have heard all of which you have 
admonished me. t 


* About a shilling English. 
+ See note B at the end of the work. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Lhe Sermons of Godama. 


37. Ir has been said above, that one of the principal duties of the Talapoins 
is the Tara, or preaching to the people; and that in the performance of this 
duty, they ought to propose as their model the sermons of Godama. The 
book which contains them is called Sottan, or the rule of life, and is one 
of the principal works which the Burmese possess. Besides a great deal on 
almsdeeds, to which alone, as has been remarked, the Talapoins attend, it 
contains some fine morality; and some parts of it deserve to be laid before 
the reader. 

38, The first thing worthy of notice is the method prescribed by Godama to 
those, who, like himself, devote themselves to the instruction of others. In 
this, two things are requisite; first order in the matter; secondly, a proper 
intention, for u: preaching, a man ought to propose to himself nothing but 
the instruction of others, and their well-being; thirdly, a disregard for alins, 
as no one ought to preach merely with the hope of receiving presents from 
others; fourthly, modesty, by which all derision or abuse of others, and all 
self-commendation is avoided. 

39. Among the sermons of Godama, there is one called Mengasalot, that 
is to say most excellent sermon, and it is so named as being the one most 
esteemed by the Burmese for the number and excellence of the precepts it 
inculcates. It is in such repute with them, that all the children, who are 
placed in the Baos for their education, are obliged to learn it by heart. 
Ananda, the first disciple of Godama is said to have handed it down to 
posterity. It is as follows. 

‘To him, who can admit of no unlawful act, even though it be sought to 
be committed in secret; to him, who, by the knowledge he has received, 
perfectly comprehends the four inevitable states, through which every living 
being must pass; to him, who is possessed of the six supreme powers, to 
the most excellent God Godama I offer my solemn adoration. And so be it. 

This, O most illustrious priest N. N, is the manner, in which I, Ananda, the 
oldest of the divine disciples, have heard the great precepts delivered, by the 
observance of which a man is preserved from evil doing. On a certain 


day, when the Lord God was in the celebrated convent of Sautti, built by 
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that famous rich man N. N, * late in the evening, a certain Nat came to him, 
without making known his name; but the admirable splendour that issued 
from his body, and illumined all the objects in the convent sufficiently showed 
his illustrious lineage. He immediately entered the room where the Divine 
Wisdom then was, and having adored him with the greatest respect, began 
his request as follows. ‘Great and omnipotent God, supreme master of the 
law, a multitude of just souls, both among the Nat and among men, aspiring 
after the perfect repose of the Niban, have hitherto been searching after the 
means, by which the hearts of creatures may put off all evil inclinations; 
but in vain. Thee therefore do we supplicate, who alone knowest all these 
things, to reveal them to us.’ To whom the God replied. ‘O Nat! know, 
that, to keep far from the company of the ignorant; to be always in the 
society of the learned, and to give respect and honour to whom they are due, 
are three means of overcoming any inordinate affection. O Nat! by the choice 
of a place of abode proper to one’s station, and adapted for satisfying all the 
common wants of life; by having always in store some merit acquired in a 
former life, and by ever maintaining in one’s own person a prudent carriage ; 
by these three precepts likewise may a man be preserved from evil-doing. 
O Nat! the vastness of learning; the comprehension of all things that are 
not evil; the perfect knowledge of the duties of one’s state of life, and the 
ehcarvance of piety and modesty in words; these are four most excellent 
means whereby we may renounce all wicked acon O Nat! by ministering 
to one’s father and mother their proper sustenance; by providing for the 
wants of one’s wife and children; by the purity and honesty of every action ; 
by alms-deeds; by the observance of the divine precepts; by succouring in 
their necessities those who are united to us by the ties of kindred; finally 
by every thing else in which there is no sin; by all these means may we 
be preserved from evil deeds. O Nat! by such a freedom from all faults, 
that not even the inferior part of the soul manifest any affection for them; by 
the abstinence from all intoxicating drink; by the never failing practice of all 
the works of piety; by showing respect to all; by being humble before all ; 
by sobriety; by gratitude to our benefactors, and finally by listening from 
time to time to the preaching of the word of God; by these means also may 
we overcome our evil inclinations, and keep puneelees far from sin. O Nat! 
the virtue of patience; docility in receiving the admonitions of good men; 
frequent visits to priests; spiritual conferences on the divine laws; frugality 
and modesty in our exterior; the perfect observance, that is, the observance 
to the letter, of the law; having ever before our eyes the four states into 
which 
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which living creatures will pass after death, and finally, the meditation on 
the happy repose of the Niban, these are all distinguished precepts for pre- 
serving man from wickedness. O Nat! that intrepidity and serenity of mind, 
which good men preserve amid the eight calamities of life, in abundance and 
want, in censure and praise, in joy and distress, in popularity and aban- 
donment; the absence of all fear or inquietude of heart; the freedom from 
the dark mists of concupiscence; finally insensibility to suffering, these are 
four rare gifts, that remove man far away from all affection to evil. Where- 
fore, O Nat! imprint well upon your heart the thirty-eight precepts I have 
just delivered; let them be deeply rooted there, and see to put them in 
execution.” 

40. Another time when Godama was standing in the above mentioned con- 
vent, he expounded to the assembled Talapoins the five rules for alms, ac- 
cording as opportunities present themselves for exercising them. These are 
hospitality to our guests, and to travellers, ministering to the wants of sick 
Talapoins, and, in times of scarcity, to those of all persons, and finally the 
payment of the first-fruits of rice and fruit to the Talapoins. Speaking of 
the merit of alms he declared, that those given to animals stand lowest in the 
scale, next come such as are administered to widows, then those to persons 
who observe the five commandments, and practise the ten good deeds. Su- 
perior in merit to these are alms to the saints, to the Talapoins and to God, 
and particularly the erection of a convent. But all these are surpassed in 
merit by the adoration of the three most excellent things, God, the law, and 
the Talapoins; and still more meritorious is prayer for the salvation of all 
living creatures. The most meritorious action of all, is the deep meditation 
on the miseries of life, and the conviction that we cannot free ourselves from 
them. 

Before passing to the Niban, Godama confirmed all these his precepts, and 
added, that the real adoration of God does not consist in offering him rice, 
flowers or sandal-wood, but in the observance of his laws. 

41. In another sermon, Godama speaks of the different objects of our charity, 
and of the merits acquired by succouring them. He mentions fourteen of 
them, 1. animals; 2. huntsmen and fishermen; 3. merchants; 4. the 
Talapoins; then different classes of saints, and lastly God. Alms that are 
given to animals carry with them five rewards; long life, beauty, prosperity 
both as to soul and body, great strength, and knowledge; and all these will 
be enjoyed through a hundred transmigrations. The same will be the reward 
of alms to huntsmen and fishermen, but through the course of a thousand 
transmigrations; the third species of almsgivers will enjoy them through ten 
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thousand, and so on in proportion through all the classes of Talapoins and 
saints till we come to God, when the reward will last for an infinity of 
transmigrations. 

42. In a sermon, which Godama delivered for the instruction of a young 
Brahmin, he explains the reason, why, in the world, some are born rich and 
others poor, some beautiful and others deformed; which diversity he derives 
from the good or evil deeds committed in preceding lives. In another, 
he prescribes the manner in which the festivals on the days of the new and 
full moon, and of the first ‘and last quarter, ought to be observed. Whoever 
wishes to acquire great merit, must not limit himself to the customary ado- 
rations and offerings on these days, but must spend them in meditating on 
the favours of God and the excellence of his law; he must be contented with 
one simple dish in the morning, and with little or no sleep at night, which 
should be passed in reading good books; and he must keep himself separated 
from his wife. As it is moreover forbidden to do any work on these days, 
every one must be careful to dispatch all necessary business the day before, 
that so he may be free from all cares or distractions. It is likewise the duty 
of all people to exhort each other to the proper observance of the festival. 

43. A young disciple, who had refused to learn any thing of almsdeeds 
or other works of piety, was one day met by Godama, who thus accosted 
him. ‘All who. aspire to perfection must be careful to avoid the four works 
which do hurt to living creatures; as well as the fourteen base deeds, and the 
four Gati: by thus: flying away from evil, and ever seeking to acquire merit 
in’ this life, as well as in future ones, they will at length attain to the Niban. 
The four works that do hurt to living creatures are murder, theft, deceit 
and adultery. The four Gati are committed by judges, when, on account 
of presents, consanguinity or friendship, they decide unjustly; when, through 
hatred to the party who has reason on his side, they pronounce against him ; 
when through ignorance they give judgment in favour of him who does not 
deserve it; and finally, when through fear or respect of persons, as of Man- 
darins, or rich or powerful men, they commit injustice. Those offenders also 
are here comprised, who do not divide property equally as they ought, through 
love, fear, hatred, or ignorance. Besides this, a man must refrain from the 
six things that are called ruinous; which are, the love of intoxicating liquors, 
the custom of wandering about the streets at unseasonable hours, too great a 
passion for dancing, games and spectacles, gaming, frequenting vicious com- 
pany, lastly slothfulness and negligence in the performance of one’s duty. 
For from these spring six great evils. Drunkenness is the cause of the loss 
of goods and reputation, of quarrels, diseases, immodesty of dress, disregard 
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of honour and incapacity for learning; unseasonable wanderings expose a man 
to’ great dangers, and, by keeping him from his family, oblige him to leave 
the chastity of his wife and daughter unprotected; and moreover his posses- 
sions are thus liable to depredations. He may likewise be taken in the 
company of thieves and be punished with them. A passion for shows draws 
a man from his occupations, and hinders him from gaining his livelihood. 
In gaming, success is followed by intrigues and quarrels; loss, by bitterness, 
and sorrow of heart, as well as dilapidation of fortune; the gamester is inca- 
pacitated by law to give testimony, nor can he have a wife, or mother-in- 
law, for no one loves the gambler. Finally, frequenting the company of the 
vicious will lead a man into the houses of women of ill fame, into drun- 
kenness and gluttony, into deceit and robbery, and all kinds of disorders.” 
Godama then passed on to speak of false friends; whom he described as always 
making show of friendship without having its reality, professing a love which 
they do not feel, giving little that they may receive much, and being friends 
te a man only because he is rich, or because they have need of his favour. 
Those too are false friends who give a promise in words, but are far from 
fulfilling it in their actions, and finally those who are ever ready to assist a 
man in evil, but never in doing good. ‘But,” the God proceeds, ‘there 
are four species of real friends; first, those who are such both in adversity 
and in prosperity ; secondly, those who give good advice on proper occasions, 
even at the peril of their lives; thirdly, those who take care of whatever 
belongs to him they love; fourthly, those who teach a man what is good, 

who are delighted in his prosperity, and sorrowful in his misfortunes.” 
Godama then goes on to instruct the young man in the mutual duties 
of fathers and children, masters and slaves. Children are in particular obliged 
to respect their parents, to provide for all their wants, and to reflect often 
on the benefits they have received from them in their earlier years, and on the 
care they then took to assist and nourish them; they ought also to cultivate 
their fields, to listen to their words and advice, and to give some alms for 
them. Parents on the other hand have five duties to discharge with respect to 
their children. They must keep them far from all wickedness, procure that 
they always have good companions, they must instruct them, and teach them 
to give alms and do other pious works, and, when they have arrived at the 
proper age, be careful to marry them. The duties of scholars towards their 
masters, and of the latter to their scholars are nearly the same as those just 
mentioned. Scholars are to give their instructors honour and respect; they 
must make way for them whenever they are in their company, must go to 
meet them, wash their feet, and attend upon them, especially in sickness; 
O finally 
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finally they must be diligent in learning what they inculcate to them. 
Masters, on the other hand, ought to teach their pupils all things that are 
useful, and be desirous that they should become as learned as themselves. 

The duties of the husband to the wife and of the wife to the husband are 
five. The husband should speak to his wife respectfully, should not ill-treat 
her or beat her like a slave, should not desert her to live with another woman, 
and finally should commit to her the care of his house. The wife, on her 
part, should look after the kitchen, and be careful to provide all things 
necessary for her husband, and the whole family; she should collect the goods 
of the house, and be attentive to their preservation, and should never be 
slothful in doing her domestic duties. Finally, speaking of masters and 
slaves, Godama says, that the former should adapt the labours of his slaves 
to their strength and capacities, should give them their maintenance, and treat 
them well, but particularly be attentive to them when sick. Slaves should get 
up to work in the morning before their masters, and go to bed after them 
at night; should look to the interest of théir masters in their labours, and in 
every thing else, and finally should take nothing but what is allowed them. 

44. Godama has left many instructions for the Talapoins, in which he 
exhorts them, from the consideration of the miseries of human nature, of 
the perishableness of all earthly things, and especially of corporeal beauty, to 
put away all carnal desires and aspire to the Niban. In another of his ser- 
mons he says, that we should: divide our goods and share them with the poor, 
in the same way as travellers in a desert country share their provisions with 
their companions; for the poor are our companions in the journey to a future 
life. He adds, that an alms done by a poor man is of infinitely greater merit, 
than that of a rich one; that the only faithful companions, who will not 
desert us in the life to come, are our good deeds, and that the only good that 
will continue with us unaltered even to old age, is the observance of the 
law; for this no thief can take away. 

45. In another sermon which Godama addressed to his son- after he had 
become a Talapoin, to teach him how to overcome his disordinate appetites, 
his anger and his pride, he suggests to him various considerations on the 
constitution of his body. That nothing about it is permanent, but all its 
parts are subject to perpetual changes. And since he must lose it by death, 
therefore he ought to say within himself, this is not my body. And as the 
earth is immoveable, and all things that are thrown upon it, even if it be 
gold and silver are but as filth, and as water carries all things away with 
it, both good and bad, and as fire burns all that comes in its way without 


distinction, so ought he to be fixed and unalterable, superior to all things 
and 
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and intent only on the Niban. One day, as this his son was asking about 
his inheritance, Godama answered him, that this was not the time to think 
of such things, and that he ought to wean himself from all attachment even 
to the things most necessary to him, such as rice, his bed, etc. When he 
gave him into the care of one of his disciples to be instructed in letters, 
he was also careful to exhort him to lay aside every sentiment of pride, to 
forget that he belonged to the royal stock, and that he was the son of a God. 
In another place he teaches him not io let his affections be occupied by this 
world, and not to give himself up to the pleasures of sense, but to aspire 
to the Niban alone: moreover that, having what is sufficient to satisfy his 
hunger to day, he should not think of to-morrow; and that, having one coat, 
he should not wish for another. He admonishes him to observe the five sorts 
of modesty proper to the five bodily senses, not to look upon indecent objects, 
not to listen to lascivious songs, not to give way to murmuring, to abstain 
from the immoderate use of perfumes, not to exceed in the pleasures of the 
palate, and to restrain the hands from unlawful touches. He recommends 
to him modesty in his exterior, but to avoid at the same time all vain or- 
naments in his dress, and finally exhorts him to conccive a loathing for the 
Jaws of transmigration and to aspire to the Niban. 

46. Godama had two sisters, who not having been married were made 
Talapoinesses. They were however vain of their great beauty. The God, 
to show them how frail all beauty is, created a most beautiful damsel, and 
placed her beside him at a time when his sisters were coming to see him. 
They were struck with envy on seeing her, but he in an instant caused her 
face to become wrinkled, all her teeth to fall out, and her hair to turn grey. 
The two sisters were thereby convinced of the vanity of their beauty, and 
became saints. 

47. It once happened that a Talapoin conceived a criminal passion for a 
woman, who however died before he had accomplished his desire. Godama 
caused the dead body to be kept, till it had become putrid, and worms issued 
from every part of it. Godama then made the following discourse to the 
assembled multitude. ‘‘Man, when he is alive, can move himself and pass 
from one place to another, but when he is dead he is nothing but a mo- 
tionless trunk. This body, which is composed of 360 bones, of goo veins 
and as many muscles, is full of intestines, phlegm, and mucus; from nine 
different apertures disgusting matter is discharged; a stinking perspiration 
exudes from all its pores, and yet there are people so foolish, as not merely 
to cherish their own bodies, but also to fall in love with those of other 
persons, This body, which eyen when alive is so disgusting, when it is 
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dead becomes a carcass, which its own relations cannot look upon without 
horror. After two days it begins to swell, on the third it becomes green and 
black, worms come from it in every part, and, when in the grave, it is gnawed 
by the most despicable insects. Whoever considers these things will be 
persuaded, that in the body there is nothing but decay, and misery; and 
therefore he will cast off all affection to it, and turn all his desires to the 
Niban, where these evils do not exist. 

48. In another sermon, delivered before a number of Nat and Talapoins, 
Godama speaks of the various means of obtaining the Niban. Those who 
pride themselves in their birth or in their possessions, or indulge in any 
such criminal complacencies, which are as it were a wall of separation, can 
never reach to the Niban. No one ought therefore to be ashamed of his want 
of them. He gives also the following counsels to the Talapoins, by which they 
may escape the law of transmigration. They must observe modesty in their 
five bodily senses; they must not run after feasts and such vanities; they 
must abstain from highly seasoned meats; they must not make use of any 
of the thirty-two species of vain and idle words; they must not take delight 
in thinking of any thing unlawful; when in sickness or pain, they must 
not be impatient, nor give way to weeping and lamentation; when in the 
woods they must not be afraid, nor run away, but must remain unmoved 
in their proper places; they must extinguish in themselves all evil incli- 
nations; they must not too frequently change their habitation; they must 
not be scrupulous and irresolute in acting; they must above all things be 
assiduous in prayer and meditation; they must not seek after magnificence 
and superfluity; they must not be given to sleep, but dividing the night into 
six parts, they must employ four of them in prayer and meditation and in 
repeating the Vini, one in providing for their corporal wants, and one only 
in sleep; they must fly from sloth, lying, immoderate laughter, vain joy, and 
play; they must abhor sorcery, and not give credit to dreams; when abused 
or derided they must not give way to anger, and when praised must not be 
puffed up; they must not envy others their Bao, their dress, etc; they must 
not flatter benefactors to draw alms from them, nor preach sermons in which 
they display their desire of them; they must not admit of any bitterness or 
acrimony in talking, nor deride, nor despise, nor injure others; they ought 
finally, to accommodate themselves to the opinions of others, not to give 
occasion for dissension. 

A Talapoin ought never to consent to any bad thoughts, such for example 
as regard indecencies, or the injury of one’s neighbour; and he who does 
consent to them, and take pleasure in them, indeed who does not drive them 
away 
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away from him, shows that he has no fear of sinning, and is therefore in a 
state of sinful cowardice. But he who does not consent to such thoughts, 
but hastens to drive them from his mind, truly seeks after sanctity, and has 
a real desire of the Niban. 

The Talapoins, immediately on waking should hasten with alacrity to prayer 
and giving thanks to God, saying within themselves, ‘How great a favour 
has God bestowed upon me, in manifesting to me his law, through the ob- 
servance of which I may escape hell, and secure my salvation.” Talapoins 
who do this increase every day in imerit, and extinguish within them all 
the remains of concupiscence: hence they will soon acquire those dispositions, 
which are the sure preparation for the Niban. There are three degrees of suf- 
fering, the first is, when a man takes pleasure in agreeable things, the second, 
when he is afflicted with disagreeable ones, the third, when he is neither 
pleased with prosperity, nor afflicted by adversity, and the last is the state 
of sanctity. Talapoins therefore ought to force themselves to look upon all 
things with this disposition, and then they will be free from all hurtful desires 
and will arrive ultimately at the Niban. 

Meditation on the constitution of the body of man is also much recom- 
mended in this sermon, to the Talapoins; that thus its weakness, and misery, 
and vileness may be ever before their eyes. They should often say to them- 
selves, ‘‘This body of mine is the receptacle of a thousand impurities, etc.” 
They should think in particular of the respiration and perspiration ; because 
by such thoughts the mind is freed from many vain and useless fancies, and 
disposed towards holiness. To say within one’s self, ‘‘I have no power over this 
my body; it is not subject to my will; I cannot secure it against alteration, or 
decay, or destruction,” this is an act of the greatest merit, and conducts to 
perfection. They are once more recommended to shun all vanity and curious- 
ness in their apparel or in their furniture; to be contented with whatever food 
is offered them; to observe modesty in their looks, particularly when abroad 
in the streets, not staring about them or suffering their eyes to look more 
than four cubits before them. They should be grave in their gait, and firm 
as a.chariot. They should break off from their friends and relations, consider- 
ing that death will one day effectually separate them; and that good works are 
our only hopes, and our only true friends. In such thoughts as these should 
the day be spent, and thus the heart will be fixed in doing all that is good. 

Finally Godama menaces them with the pains of hell, if they do contrary 
to what he has commanded them. And when they have passed through all 
its torments, they will be driven into another mountain there to endure new 
miseries; to be torn by crows and vultures; to be covered with clothes of 
fire, and to carry always in their hands Sabeits of living fire. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Superstitions of the Burmese. 


49. Tuere perhaps is not a nation in the world so given to superstition as 
the Burmese. Not only do they practise judicial astrology, and divination, 
and put faith in dreams, but they have besides an infinity of foolish and 
superstitious customs. No sooner is an infant born, than they run to some 
Brahmin to learn what is the constellation that presided at its birth, and 
this is written upon a palm-leaf together with the day and hour of the birth, 
to serve for the divinations of which we shall just now speak. The Beden, 
which, as has been said, is a book of judicial astrology, distributes the stars 
into a number of asterisms or constellations, distinguished by the names of 
different men, animals, etc. They believe, or at least feign to believe, as 
did the ancient Greeks and Romans, that many men and women after their 
death were transformed into these constellations, and hence they give to them 
different influences, corresponding with the attributes of the person or thing 
whese name they bear. Thus the following history is told of the origin of 
the constellation, called in the Beden, Navé. A giantess, who lived to the 
east of Pegu, having conceived the desire of taking a husband, transformed 
herself into a rich lady, and thus accomplished her desire. At her death, 
the body was placed upon a car, to be conveyed to the place of sepulture, 
but both the car and body disappeared in an instant, and was placed in 
heaven among the stars, in the figure Navé. Hence all who are born under 
this constellation are deformed and rude in manners, but rich; and the males 
are in general great merchants. 

Of another constellation called the head of the stag it is related, that a 
king going out one day to hunt, met a doe big with young. It fled away 
at his approach, but through fright brought forth in its flight. The king 
caused the young one to be taken care of, and used every day to go to visit it. 
This offended the queen, and she caused the animal to be killed; upon which 
it was transformed into a constellation. The king afterwards died with grief 
for the death of his favourite. Wherefore those who are born when this 
constellation prevails, generally die of grief. And of this kind are their 
stories concerning all the constellations. 

50. The Burmese possess a large volume containing a full account of all 
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their superstitious observances, and of the different omens of good or evil 
fortune, to be drawn from an immense number of objects; as from the wood 
with which their houses are built, from their boats and carriages, from the 
aspects of the sun, moon, and planets, from the howling of dogs, and the 
singing of birds etc. and also from the involuntary movements of the mem- 
bers of one’s own body. We will here translate some portions of this book, 
as specimens of the superstitions which paganism conducts to. 

51. This book, which is called Deitton, in the treatise on the wood used in 
building, distinguishes various kinds. Such beams as are equally large at 
the top as at the bottom are called males; those which are thicker at the 
bottom than above are females; the neuters are those in which the middle 
is thickest; and when the greatest thickness is at the top, they are called 
giants; finally, when a piece of wood on being cut, and falling to the ground, 
rebounds from its place, it is called monkey-wood. Whoever lives in a 
house made of male wood, will be happy in all places, and at all times, 
and in all circumstances; but if the wood of any person’s house be neuter, 
continual misery will be his lot, and if it be of the gigantic species he will die. 
By dividing the two pieces of wood which form the stairs into ten compart- 
ments, and observing in which the knots occur, we may also learn a man’s 
fortune. If a knot be found in the first compartment, it is a sign that the 
master of the house will be honoured by princes; if in the second, that he 
will abound in rice and all kinds of provisions; but if there be one in the 
fourth division, then a son, or a nephew, or a slave, or an ox of the master 
will die; a knot in the sixth division is a sign of riches in oxen and buffalos; 
but one is the eighth portends the death of his wife; and finally one in the 
tenth is an augury of great possessions in gold and silver and such other 
valuables. 

52. From the wood used in the construction of the houses the Deitton passes 
to the holes in which the poles that support them are fixed: for if these 
be square, it is a sign of sickness: and divers other prognostics are drawn 
from the manner in which they are dug, and from the different substances 
that are met with in making them. Hence various rules are given for choosing 
a spot of ground for the foundation of houses. 

53. The next sources of superstition are the boats and carriages; for from 
the knots that are in them good or bad success is assigned to the possessors ; 
as also from the different objects they meet with on their progresses, on dif- 
ferent days of the week. 

54. All involuntary movements of the eyes, the head or the forehead are 


considered as indications of the lot of those in whom they are observed, as 
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their happiness, or of the honours they will receive, or of a litigious dispo- 
sition etc. 

55. The sun and the planets afford numerous signs from prognostication. 
When any of them approach the disk of the moon, and especially if any 
of them pass over it, great evils are apprehended; as the destruction of 
kingdoms, and the ruin of countries. If the sun rises with a terrible aspect, 
great murders will follow; but if it appear with extraordinary brightness, 
then there will be war. In those four months in which Venus is not seen, 
in any month when an eclipse or an earthquake happens, and in that in 
which the year commences it is unlucky to marry, or to build a house, 
or to cut one’s hair, as death by drowning or some such dreadful catastrophe 
will be the consequence. 

If the planet Mercury approaches the moon, it is a sign that the embank- 
ments of the rice-grounds will be ruined and the waters dried up. If Saturn 
approaches it, there will be war upon the confines of the kingdom; and if 
Mars comes near, all things will be sold at high prices. If this planet passes 
to the left of the Pleiads, it is a sign of a great earthquake; and so of many 
other combinations of the planets, from which auguries are derived. The 
appearance of comets is also considered as ominous. 

56. In the time of war, or during a Jawsuit there is a curious way of find- 
ing out the success to be expected. Three figures are made of cooked rice, 
one representing a lion, another an ox, and a third an elephant. These are 
exposed to the crows, and the augury is taken according to which is eaten. 
If they fall on the figure of the lion it is a sign of victory, if they eat that 
of the ox, things will be made up by accommodation, but if they take the 
elephant, then bad success is to be looked for. 

57. When a dog carries any unclean thing to the top of a house, it is sup- 
posed that the master will become rich. If a hen lay her egg upon cotton, 
its master will become poor. Ifa person, who is going to conclude a lawsuit, 
meet on the road another carrying brooms or spades, the suit will be long, 
and in the end he will be deceived. If the wind should carry away any 
of the leaves of the betel, when, according to custom, it is being carried to 
the house of a newly married woman, it is a sign that the marriage will 
be unhappy, and that a separation will ensue. 

If in going to war or to prosecute a lawsuit, a person meet with a fish, 
there will be no war, and the lawsuit will cease; if he see another catching 
a goat, the Mandarins will exact many presents, the client will be deceived, 
and the lawsuit a long one; if he meet any one carrying packages, then 
every thing will succeed to his wishes; if he meet a serpent, the affair will 
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be long; if a dog, or a female elephant, or a person playing on the in- 
strument called Zaun, a species of cymbal, all things will go well. 

58. In divers places, this book also speaks of the prognostics to be taken from 
the cawing of crows; from the baying of dogs; from the different situations 
and forms in which bees make their combs; from the manner in which fowls 
lay their eggs; from various birds, such as the vulture, and the crow, which 
light upon the trees or the roofs of houses; and from the shape of the holes 
made by mice in different substances, It treats also of dreams; and from the 
hour of their occurrence, and the things represented in them, shows what 
auguries are to be drawn. But we should never finish, were we to extract all 
the follies of this book, for they are so numerous, and at the same time so 
inconsistent with common comfort, that, as one of our oldest missionaries has 
observed, if a man were to be entirely guided by it, he would not have a house 
to live in, nor a road to walk on, nor clothes to cover him, nor even rice for 
his food; and yet the blind and ignorant Burmese place the greatest faith in 
it, and endeavour to regulate all their actions according to its directions. 
And when they find that to a certainty some misfortune is hanging over them, 
they have recourse to the diviners, and to other superstitions, by which the 
bad omens may be corrected. 

59. These superstitions are common to all the Burmese, but there are others 
that belong to particular persons, and to which they are beyond all measure 
attached. Of this kind are dreams, and the observance of lucky and unlucky 
days; for they believe that some days are peculiarly unlucky for beginning a 
journey either by land or water, and that others, on the contrary, are very 
lucky. But they have in particular an implicit confidence in their soothsayers, 
who are most commonly Brahmins. They are consulted on every affair of 
importance, and on every event, even though it depend entirely on the free 
will of man. Ifa man thinks of undertaking a journey, or instituting a lawsuit, 
he runs to the soothsayer to learn what will be its success. If a person falls 
sick, or loses a slave or some ‘animal, not only will he consult the diviner 
on the probable end of his malady, but he asks where he is to find a phy- 
sician, or in what direction he is to go in search of what he has lost. In 
order to reply to these questions, the Brahmin will first draw his horoscope 
in the manner of the following scheme. 
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Raht Sun 
North-west North-east 
Age 412 Age 6 


Jupiter Moon 
West East 


Age 19 Age 415 


Saturn Mercury Mars 
South-west South South-east 
Age 10 Age 17 Age 8 





The Burmese, as has been before remarked, admit eight planets, from which 
the days of the week have their names. But since there are but seven days, 
Wednesday has two planets, Mercury, which presides from sun-rise to mid- 
day, and Rahi, whose reign is from mid-day till night. To these eight planets, 
disposed in the order in which they stand in the scheme, different ages are 
assigned, the sun being the youngest, as it is only six years old. The ages 
of men are supposed to have some connection with the ages of the planets, 
and on this ground the calculation of a man’s fortune proceeds; for some of 
these planets have a malignant and others a benign influence. The four placed 
in the cardinal points are good planets, the others evil ones, particularly 
Raht. The passage of the age of men into that of the planets is always of 
bad augury; and the worst passage is that from the age of the moon, to the 
age of Mars. For example, when a man enters upon the seventh year of 
his age, he passes from the age of the sun, to that of the moon; and when 
he enters the twenty-second, he is said to pass into the age of Mars. Now 
if any one desires to know how he will succeed in an affair, as for example 
if he will meet with dangers in a journey he is going to undertake, the 
diviner wil] first ask him the day of his birth, and then his age. He next 
divides the latter by eight, since there are eight planets, and then counts 
the number that remains upon the horoscope, beginning with the planet that 

presided 
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presided on the day of his birth, and -passing round through the houses of 
the planets. The house where the number finishes will give the fate of the 
enterprise, according to the aspect of the planet that is in it. Thus, for 
example, suppose a person born on a Monday, whose age is twenty-three; 
divide this by eight and there will remain, after the division, seven. If now 
we begin from the house of the moon, as the person was born on a Monday, 
and count through those of Mars, Mercury, etc, we shall finish in Venus, 
and the good or bad success of the undertaking must be determined by the 
nature of this planet. If a person were born on a Wednesday after mid-day, 
we must begin to count from the house of Rahu, and go on through that of 
Venus etc. If after dividing the age by eight there be no remainder, then 
the augury must be taken from the planet of the birth; so that for a person 
born on a Monday, and in his twenty-fourth year, the moon is the fatal 
planet; for eight divides twenty-four exactly, without leaving a remainder. 

60. The Burmese diviners, in the same manner as gypsies among us, read a 
person's fortune in the palm of his hand, and the lines it exhibits. Thus if 
the palm be red, it is a sign of a large circle of friends; but if it be black 
it is a sign of misfortune. Black lines in the hand denote prudence, and if 
they reach the upper part of the palm, they promise happiness. A great 
number of lines is a sign of very great happiness, and of the possession of 
many friends and a numerous offspring. When there is but a single line 
in the thumb or little finger, the person so marked will live 110 years; if 
there are two lines his life will be of eighty or ninety years; if three, of 
seventy; and if four of sixty. Long fingers show that a person has many 
daughters, short ones that he is lascivious. If the little lines on the top of 
the forefinger are disposed in circles, happiness is predicted; but if they 
merely describe the arc of a circle, misery and great afflictions must be 
looked for. In all these auguries, the right hand of a man, and the left of 
a woman is to be consulted. 

61. Talismans are also much in use among the Burmese; and they are 
of several kinds. Some they wear round the neck, others round the wrist; 
and they think to be preserved by them from sickness and all kinds of witch- 
craft. There is one species much esteemed among the soldiers, consisting of 
a piece of lead or other metal, which is buried in the flesh. They imagine 
by these means to make themselves invulnerable. The figures of tigers, dogs, 
and other animals, which they paint upon their legs and thighs, may also be 
considered as so many talismans, for they believe that through them they will 
be safe, not only from these animals, but also from every kind of assault 


whatsoever. : 
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One of their most potent talismans is a handle of ivory or buffalo’s horn, 
upon which are carved several representations of a certain monstrous ape. 
The history of this creature is as follows. A Nat of the name of Mannat, 
being dead, passed into the womb of a female ape, who shortly after brought 
forth this famous monster. Its name is Hanuman, the compound of the 
word Hanu, signifying an ape, and its former appellation. The stature of 
this monster was enormous, being four leagues and a half; it was possessed 
of the greatest agility, for at one bound it could leap up to heaven, or pass a 
sea of the breadth of 100 leagues; and it had besides the property of transform- 
ing itself into an ape of the ordinary size. Its strength was prodigious, as it 
could break any mountain in pieces, or transport it from one place to another; 
finally, it was gifted with immortality, so that none but the great king Rama- 
men, could destroy it. It could both understand and speak the language of 
men. One day, it mistook the sun for a fruit, and having a great desire 
to eat it, jumped up to it, and seized it with its hands to bring it down. 
But the Nat of the sun cursed it for its boldness, and as a punishment sen- 
tenced it to be reduced to an ape of the usual dimensions, to lose all its 
strength, agility, and immortality, and to remain in this condition till the 
great king Ramamen should appear, who by stroking its back three times, 
would restore to it, together with its size, all its other great qualities. And 
in fact, after this malediction, Hanuman became a common ape, as power- 
less and as weak as any other of its kind; and so it remained till king Rama- 
men appeared. He, having been informed of the curse and the prediction, and 
being about to wage war with the king of the giants, sent for Hanuman, and 
having stroked its back three times, restored it to its former state, hoping 
now to derive great assistance from it in his enterprise. And indeed he after- 
wards employed it in the most arduous undertakings; and, through its means, 
obtained a complete victory over the giants, and recovered his wife from 
their hands. Wherefore the Mandarins and all the people believe, that by 
carving the figure of this monster upon the ivory or bone handles of their 
daggers or swords, they communicate to them the virtue of cutting through 
every obstacle, and of warding off the blows of any hostile weapon. 

62. Besides these, we may also reckon among the superstitions of the Bur- 
mese, the use of amatory philtres, and of numerous recipes for obtaining a 
return of love; a fear of witches, admitted in the greatest excess; and the 
medecines against incantations, much praised by their physicians. It is 
impossible to persuade the Burmese that there is no such thing in nature 
as witches, and that they are not extremely malicious and hurtful. They both 
believe in them, and have many superstitious practises for discovering them. 
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The following is one among many. The suspected woman is placed upon 
a little bier, supported at each end by a boat, and a vessel full of ordure 
is emptied upon her. The boats are then slowly drawn from each other, 
till the woman falls into the water. If she sinks, she is dragged out by a 
rope of green herbs tied round her middle, and is declared innocent; but 
if she swims, she is convicted as a witch, and generally sent to some place 
where the air is unwholesome. 
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MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 


OF THE BURMESE EMPIRE. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Character of the Burmese. 


1. Toe Burmese are, in general, of a moderate stature, their limbs are well 
proportioned, and their physiognomy open and not unpleasing. There are 
far fewer lame or deformed persons amongst them, than amongst us, which 
must be ascribed primarily to the absence of the manner of swathing chil- 
dren which we practise, but which is totally unknown to the Burmese. The 
infant is left to the care of nature till it arrives at the age of eleven or 
twelve, before which time it is not encumbered with clothes, but is left to 
be formed to strength and endurance by the action of the elements upon 
its naked body. And, in fact, by these means all their limbs become fully 
developed, and they acquire great strength, activity and insensibility to 
hardships. They are not only able to endure the greatest heat, but are just 
as indifferent to rain; and as in Pegu, more than in any other part of 
India, the rains are remarkable for their violence and frequency, continuing 
from the beginning of May to the end of October, their patience in this 
respect is often put to the test. It is by no means rare to see men, especially 
those who travel on the river, sleeping in the open air, while the rain is 
descending in torrents. The complexion of the people is an olive-brown; 
but it varies in shade according to the mixture of nations and the exposure 
to the sun. Hence the women are generally fairer than the men, and the 
children springing from the marriage of a Burmese with a Siamese woman 
are of a lighter colour, while on the contrary, where the man is a Siamese 
and the woman a Burmese, they are darker than the rest of the people. 

2. From the nature of their government, which, as has been said, is above 
all measure despotic and tyrannical, it will easily be imagined, that the 

Burmese 
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Burmese are distinguished for that servility and timidity which is always the 
characteristic of slaves. Indeed every Burmese considers himself such, not 
merely before the Emperor, and the Mandarins, but also before any one 
who is his superior, either in age or possessions. Hence he never speaks 
of himself to them in the first person, but always makes use of the word 
Chiundd, that is, your slave. While asking for a favour from the Emperor, 
the Mandarins, or any respectable person, he will go through so many hu- 
miliations and adorations, that one would imagine he was in the presence 
of a God. Even if he is desirous of obtaining something from one who is 
his equal, he will bow, and go on his knees, and adore him, and raise up 
his hands, etc. 

3. It is a proverb in America that the slave must be governed by the 
bastinado, and this is certainly the case with the Burmese. Neither the love 
of fame, nor honour, nor conscience is the spring of their actions, nothing 
but power can prevail on them to do any thing. The fear of punishment 
alone renders them obedient to the laws and to the imperial edicts, and 
gives them valour in war. 

4. But if they are abject and dastardly towards the Emperor and the Man- 
darins, they are in the same degree proud and overbearing to those whom 
they think beneath them either in rank or fortune. There is no contempt, 
oppression, or injustice they will not exercise towards their fellow men, when 
they can assure themselves of the protection of the government. They are 
thus vile and abject in adversity, but arrogant and presumptuous in prosperity. 
There is no one amongst them, however poor and mean, who does not aim 
at the dignity of Mandarin. For it is a frequent occurrence here, for a man 
to be raised in a moment, by the caprice of the monarch, from the lowest 
state of poverty and degradation, to the rank of minister or general: and it 
is amusing to observe the instantaneous change such an event makes in a 
man’s demeanour, He may have been modest, affable and courteous before, 
but now he affects a tone of superiority and of gravity, and puts on an 
imposing and severe air, so that one. would hardly recognise in him the man 
of yesterday. | 

9. Another characteristic of the Burmese is an incorrigible idleness. Al- 
though the fertility and extent of their country would seem to invite them 
with the prospect of great riches, yet they are so indolent that they content 
themselves with cultivating what is absolutely necessary for their maintenance, 
and for paying the taxes. Hence, instead of spending their time in improving 
their possessions, they prefer to give themselves up to an indolent repose, 


to spend the day in talking, smoking, and chewing Betel, or else to become 
the 
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the satellites of some powerful Mandarin. The same hatred of labour lead& 
to an excessive love of gaming, and also to thieving, to which they are much 
addicted. The severity of the laws against theft is not sufficient to restrain 
their rapacity, and the whole Empire is overrun with robbers. 

6. Among the principal precepts inculcated to the Burmese, there is one 
that forbids lying; but perhaps there is no law less observed than this, It 
would seem that is impossible for this people to tell the truth; nay a person 
who ventures to do it, is called a fool, a good kind of man, but not fitted for 
managing his affairs. Dissimulation is the natural companion of the last 
mentioned habit, and the Burmese practise it to perfection. They may have 
conceived an implacable enmity to another, they may wish him every kind 
of evil, and he endeavouring by words and actions to ruin him; but not 
the slightest sign of their dislike will be observed in their exterior deportment 
towards him; they will wear a face of the greatest complacency in his pre- 
sence, and they will transact business with him, and talk with him as if he 
were their dearest friend. On the contrary, have they fixed their affections 
on any thing and determined to make it theirs, then they will feign an 
absolute dislike to it. 

7. But as every rule will have its exceptions, it must not be supposed 
that the Burmese have not some good qualities, and that estimable persons 
may not be found amongst them. Indeed there are some persons whose af- 
fability, courtesy, benevolence, gratitude and other virtues contrast strongly 
with the vices of their countrymen. There are instances on record of ship- 
wrecks on their coasts, when the sufferers have been received in the villages, 
and treated with a generous hospitality, which they would probably not have 
experienced in many Christian countries. 

8. It must also be acknowledged that the observance of festivals among 
the Burmese and their liberality do them honour. In a month, called lunar, 
the days of the new and full moon, and of the two other quarters, are feasts. 
On these days every one ceases from all labour, and with the greatest recol- 
lection and modesty, goes to the Pagoda, to adore Godama, and to offer 
him their presents of cooked rice, and fruit. Even if the weather be tem- 
pestuous or rainy, and the Pagoda distant a league from their habitation, they 
will not fail in this act of religion. When they have finished their offerings 
and adorations, many return to their homes, but others remain in the vicinity 
of the Pagodas; and, in the public halls and porticos, of which there are always 
several in these: places, spend their time in reading religious books, or in 
discoursing of God and his law. They content themselves with one meal, 
before mid-day, and even pass the night in these places, at a distance from 
their wives. 
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g. Though beggars are rare in this country, on account of the cheapness 
of provisions, the Burmese do not want opportunities of exercising their libe- 
rality. For besides giving a daily alms to their Talapoins, they all lay by 
something to be applied to some work of public benefit, such as a convent 
of Talapoins, a Pagoda, a hall, a portico, a pond, a bridge, or a well. They 
are very fond of thus signalizing their generosity, and will often deprive them- 
selves of comforts, to have the pleasure of being benefactors to the public. 
It is indeed true, that human views of vanity, or ambition, often enter into 
these actions, but still religious motives always more or less exist. For the 
Burmese believe that every good work they perform, will be rewarded in 
their future transmigrations, by beauty, or riches, or learning, or perhaps by 
their becoming Nat. But whatever may be the motives for the works, the 
public generally profits by them. And its sense of the benefit is expressed by 
the honours paid to the benefactors. They are saluted by the titles of Prataga, 
Chiauntaga, Zarataga, etc, that is benefactors to the Pagodas, convents, or 
halls, and these titles are as honourable with them as those of Duke or Mar- 
quess among us. Their vanity is also flattered by the festivals that are 
celebrated on the days when a convent is given to the Talapoins, and as it 
were dedicated, or a Pagoda, or bridge thrown open to the public. The 
Saduccd, or convocation of the people to congratulate the person on the 
completion of his undertaking, is a principal part of the festivities on these 
occasions. A splendid banquet is given to those assembled; which is succeeded 
by music, singing and dancing. Boxing-matches, in which the Burmese are 
very expert, are also made, and prizes given to the victors, consisting of 
handkerchiefs, pieces of cloth, and money; and sometimes a species of comedy 
is exhibited with puppets. 

10. Were it not for this liberality of the Burmese people, all persons, but 
especially travellers, would suffer great inconveniences. For the government 
takes no care of the roads or the bridges: and as there are no inns, or 
places of public entertainment, the traveller would often have to pass the 
night in the open air, were it not for the halls, and porticos, that every 
here and there are met with. He would moreover probably die of thirst, 
but for the wells and ponds, where he may stay to refresh himself, and cook 
his rice; for the traveller, as well as the soldier, as we have said above, is 
obliged to carry with him, his provision of rice, and napi. If the people 
cannot afford to construct a well, at least they will place two vessels of water, 
and a cocoa-nut shell with a handle, for a cup, that passengers may quench 
their thirst. 

tr. Nor are the Baos less beneficial to the public than the works just 
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mentioned. They are the schools, and indeed the only ones in the empire, as 
the task of education is entirely committed to the Talapoins. Hence in these 
convents all the youth of the kingdom are placed, as soon as they have at- 
tained their sixth or seyenth year, and they generally wear the habit for two 
or three years. 

12. There is yet another point in the character of the Burmese that merits 
praise; and this is their respect for age. In every society, the old men are 
treated with the greatest consideration, the first seats are surrendered to them; 
_and reverence, and veneration are always observed in speaking to them. 

13. It may also be put down among the good qualities of this people, that 
they consider all men as equal in condition. Excepting the Mandarins and 
Talapoins, who, by reason of their offices and sacred character, are regarded 
with an excessive reverence, all men are trealed as equal. Even the Mandarins, 
when deposed, and the Talapoins, when they throw off the habit, are regarded 
with no peculiar marks of distinction. The Parias of the cast looked upon 
as the vilest in India, or from the coast of Coromandel, or the Caffres, and 
negroes of Guinea, who are regarded, and treated by Europeans as little better 
than beasts, may come into their confines, and the Burmese will receive 
them with the same respect as the natives of the most favoured country, 
and will have no scruple of transacting business, or even of eating with them. 

The slaves are, for the same reason, treated as children, and as forming part 
of the family of their masters, indeed it is not a rare thing for them to become 
the sons-in-law of their master. But it must be remembered that slavery is 
not for life in these parts. If a man can save sufficient to pay the debt for 
which he was enslaved, he becomes free. It often happens that a man will 
sell his children, or his wife, or even himself, to pay the taxes and imposts; 
though these transactions should be looked upon rather as pledges than sales, 
as the slavery thus entered into is never perpetual. Hence none but the slaves 
of the Pagodas, and those who are employed to burn and bury the dead, 
are. considered as infamous, and with these alone no one will contract mar- 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Manners and customs of the Burmese. 


13. Tne dress of the Burmese is very simple. That of the men consists 
of a piece of striped cloth generally of cotton but sometimes of silk, tied 
round the middle and hanging down to the feet, being from eighteen to twenty 
cubits in length. It is at times thrown over the shoulders, and when walking 
they will often entirely gather it up round the middle. When they pay a 
visit to a person of quality, and when they go to the Pagodas, they put on a 
garment like a shirt of white linen, or else of the nankeen of the country, 
which is open before and reaches to the knees. 

14. The dress of the women is also a piece of striped cotton or silk, of a 
square, or nearly square form, which they tie round the middle, and the 
unmarried girls fold it over the bosom. It is open in front; so that in 
walking, the legs and part of the thigh are exposed. But when they go abroad 
or to the Pagodas, they put on an outer dress, similar to that of the men, 
only a little shorter, and over the shoulders they throw a mantle of muslin 
or silk. 

15. Both men and women wear on their feet a sort of sandal, made of 
wood, or leather; and the latter species are for the most part covered with 
red or green cloth of European manufacture. Both sexes take great care of 
their hair; keeping it very long, and to preserve its lustre and colour, anoint- 
ing it at least once a day with the oil of sesame, called by the Portuguese 
in India, Gingili. The men gather it on the top of the head; and to hinder 
it from falling, tie round it a white or coloured handkerchief. The women 
simply tie it with a red ribbon, and let it fall down behind. From their 
earliest childhood all are accustomed to dye their teeth black, to hide, it 
would seem, the spots which the constant use of Betel produce upon them. 
This is a creeping plant, the leaves of which are strongly scented, and which 
is used for mastication here, and in all parts of India. It is prepared for 
this purpose by rolling up in it a piece of slaked lime, of a red colour, with a 
little tobacco, catechi, and arecca, which is a fruit of the size and shape of a 
nutmeg. It is said that by these means the phlegm is expelled, to which the 
Indians are so much subject. | 

16. The passion for ornaments of gold and silver is universal among the 
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Burmese, so that if there were no laws to restrain them, they would spend 
their whole substance in dress; but to prevent this, it is ordained, that no one 
shall wear cloth brocaded with gold or silver flowers, except the queens, and 
the wives of the Mandarins. But every person wears on the finger at least one 
ring set with a diamond, ruby, or some other precious stone; and the girls 
before their marriage, and the boys, till the age of sixteen or seventeen, wear 
golden necklaces of various shapes, bracelets of the same metal on their 
arms, and anklets of silver about the legs; all but the royal family are prohi- 
hited to have the last of gold, under pain of death. 

17. All the Burmese without exception have the custom of boring their ears, 
The day when the operation is performed is kept as a festival; for this 
custom holds, in their estimation, something of the rank that baptism has 
in ours; and is, in fact, the distinctive mark of the nation. The hole is at 
first very small; but it is gradually enlarged by introducing into it a thin 
plate of gold, about an inch broad and four or five long. This is rolled up; 
and, as its own elasticity always tends to unroll it, the hole is thus continually 
made larger. 

18. The men of this nation have a singular custom of tattooing their thighs, 
which is done by wounding the skin, and then filling the wound with the juice 
of a certain plant which has the property of producing a black stain. Some, 
besides both their thighs, will also stain their legs of the same colour, and 
others paint them all over with representations of tigers, cats, and other 
animals. The origin of this custom, as well as of the immodest dress of the 
women, is said to have been the policy of a certain queen; who, observing 
that the men were deserting their wives, and giving themselves up to abo- 
minable vices, persuaded her husband to establish these customs by a royal 
order; that thus by disfiguring the men, and setting off the beauty of the 
women, the latter might regain the affections of their husbands. 

19. We must now pass on to speak of the food, beds and houses of the Bur- 
mese ; and in this part of their economy they are as sordid and parsimonious, 
as they are splendid and extravagant in their dress. They have always in 
their mouths, that their dress is seen by every body; but no one comes into 
their houses, to observe what they eat and how they are lodged. Hence the 
food, beds, and houses of these people are simple and even rude in the highest 
degree. In every part of the empire, excepting Rangoon, where, on account 
of the concourse of strangers, it is at all times allowed to sell venison, pork, 
fowls and fish, the food is of the worst quality, and to an European is abso- 
lutety disgusting. It consists of rice simply boiled in water without salt, one 


or two kinds of stews or curries, one acid and the other sweet, but both 
composed 
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composed of herbs and the leaves of trees, seasoned with the Napi, or half 
putrid fish of which we have spoken above. Every herb, and the leaves of 
every tree, provided they are not positively venemous, are used in these dishes; 
and the very richest kind is that which contains the flesh of some animal that 
has died. Notwithstanding the law of Godama that forbids the killing of any 
living thing, yet fishermen are encouraged, for the sake of the Napi, the only 
seasoning ever used in the Burmese dishes. Hence the people who live along 
the river are in a better condition than others, as they have plenty of fish for 
their curry. The hunting of stags and hares is also tolerated; but a strict 
Burmese will by no means engage in it, or indeed kill even a wild animal. 
The Burmese make two meals in the day, one about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the other at sunset. A quantity of rice boiled hard, so that the grains 
do not stick together, is put on a wooden plate, supported by a leg of the 
same material, and round this, two or three people seat themselves upon the 
bare ground, or on simple mats, and they employ their fingers in eating. 
Besides the acid and sweet curry, they have commonly another sauce made of 
pounded Napi and red pepper. 

20. On occasion of festivals, or the death of any member of family, when 
they are accustomed to invite every body to their houses, three or four curries 
are presented to the guest, with fried fish, and meat, and sometimes cakes 
made of rice-flour and jagra, a species of sugar, made from the palm. 

at. The usual beverage of the Burmese is pure water. Formerly indeed, up 
to the commencement of the present Emperor’s reign, they were allowed the 
use of wine, or rather to make themselves intoxicated; for it is considered 
no more sin in these countries to drink to the greatest excess, than to take a 
single draught of wine. But when we say wine, we must not be understood to 
speak of the juice of the grape, which does not grow in these parts, but of a 
liquor prepared from rice, or from the sugar of the palm, dissolved in water, 
and distilled after a fermentation of two or three days. This is also the method 
pursued by the Carian, in making their wine; for they are allowed to use it, 
as their law does not command them to abstain from it. The same privilege 
is enjoyed by the Christians, provided they are not natives; as they are, in 
this case, subject to all the restrictions of the kingdom in this respect. 

a2. The bed consists of a simple mat spread on the ground, and a small 
pillow. But the latter is a luxury, not indulged in by travellers, who instead 
of it generally put a piece of wood under their head. The rich have some- 
times a low wooden bed-stead, on which they- place a mattress, two or three 
inches thick. White sheets are not known here; but one or two cotton cloths 
are used for coverlets; travellers have not even these, but: make use of the 
clothes which they have worn in the day, as their covering at night. 

a3. The 
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23. The houses have but one story; and their size varies according to the 
number of persons constituting the families by whom they are built. They 
are generally of cane or bamboo, woven like basket-work; and covered with 
straw; and are supported on poles. The Mandarins ail some rich men 
have their houses of teak-wood, supported by pillars of the same material. 
The interior is separated into different apartments, by partitions of bamboo, 
and all the houses, excepting those of the Mandarins, are of the same form. 
The roofs are made of thin tiles, nearly square, and turned up about an inch 
at one end, for the convenience of fixing them on the rafters. The form 
of the roof varies according to the rank of the master of the house. Man- 
darins have theirs of a different figure from those of common people; and 
according to the dignity of each one of them the shape of his house is 
determined. 

24. Houses, such as we have described, are peculiarly adapted for coun- 
tries subject to earthquakes; and it would be well, if in some parts of 
Europe, liable to these visitations, such buildings were in use. But it is not 
to guard against the effects of earthquakes that the Burmese construct their 
habitations in this fashion; for though they are sometimes felt, yet they are 
far from being frequent. When they do occur they do not create much 
fear, merely on account of this form of the houses; but though the earth- 
quake of itself causes no alarm, the uproar and noise made by the people 
are at least calculated to do it. No sooner do they feel a shock than they 
begin beating the walls of their houses with pieces of wood and with their 
hands, and shout so as to terrify every one who is not aware of the cause: 
and a person who hears it on a sudden cannot help being alarmed by it. 
The people make all ihis uproar, to frighten away an evil genius by whom 
they believe that the earthquake is caused.. During the whole year, after an 
earthquake has happened, no new houses are built, out of a motive of 
superstition. 

25. The royal palace is distinguished from the houses of the Mandarins by 
its size, the number of the apartments, and a great court, where the Emperor 
gives public audience, seated upon a carpet, under the shade of a wMfite parasol. 
It is here too that he receives the homage of the Mandarins, who daily come 
into his presence; where they remain on their knees, as if he were a God, from 
time to time raising up their hands, and holding them joined over their heads, 
and always receiving his orders in this posture. It was once the custom that 
the Emperor should every day in these audiences make some new regulation, 
regarding either the dress, or the general government of his kingdoms. 
The conversation of the courtiers in the presence of the monarch seldom 
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contains any thing but flattery, in which they strive with each other who 
shall be most extravagant. 

Teak-wood is used in the building of the palace, as in other great houses: 
but it is much stronger, and indeed may be considered as the only fortress 
in the empire. All the cannons and other fire-arms are here deposited, as 
well as the ammunition and stores; and hence, when the palace is taken by 
an enemy, the whole kingdom is supposed to be conquered. 

26. The etiquette to be observed in the shape and size of the houses is 
very precise with the Burmese; as nothing less than death can expiate the 
crime, cither of choosing a shape that does not belong to the dignity of the 
master, or of painting the, house white; which colour is permitted to the 
members of the royal family alone. There is never more than one story in 
the houses, as we have before remarked, for it is esteemed an indignity to 
live under other people, especially under women. 

27. The outward appearance of the houses, whether of cance or wood is 
pleasing; but inside they present a scene of confusion and dirtiness, that is 
highly disgusting to a European eye. And this is the case, not merely in the 
dwellings of private individuals, but likewise in the palaces of the Mandarins, 
and even in the Baos of the Talapoins, which are esteemed the richest and most 
magnificent edifices in the country. The foreign merchants at Rangoon are 
permitted to build after any fashion they please, and may even use bricks, as 
in Bengal, and on the coast of Coromandel, which is unlawful for a Burmese. 
But they generally prefer the houses of teak-wood; not from any want of bricks 
or lime, but because the wooden houses are more adapted to the dampness 
of the climate. Such few brick buildings as do exist, are used more as ma- 
gazines them as dwelling-houses. 

28. In their hours of idleness the Burmese engage in severals games of 
hazard. One of the most esteemed is called cognento. It is played with 
a species of wild fruit, which is set up in the earth, and which is to be 
knocked down by throwing at it. This game is very much like one played 
with wallnuts by the children among us; but in the Burmese empire, not 
merely children but even the old men will consume whole days in this 
divertisement. They have besides a species of game of goose, and cards of 
ivory, which haye been introduced from Siam. 

Among their more athletic games may be mentioned one in which they 
make use of a ball made of strips of bamboo, which is struck, not with the 
hands, but with the feet. In this game the young men will somctimes spend 
several hours together. But there is nothing of which they are more pas- 
sionately fond than fighting-cocks. Every young man must have one of these 
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animals; he arms its heels with little knives; and its victories are for him 
a subject of the greatest exultation. 

2g. The musical instruments of the Burmese are of several kinds. The one 
most used is the drum, which is generally made of a piece of bamboo, or 
very thick cane, covered with skin. Another instrument is in the shape of a 
wheel, with a number of bits of brass or copper hung loosely on the inside; 
there is besides a species of oboé, and these are the instruments generally 
used at festivals and public functions. But there are others which are only 
played upon in private houses; such as one called the crocodile, from its 
resemblance to that animal, being a kind of lute. There is also another, 
called in the Burmese language Pattala. It has the shape of a little boat, 
anc is made of pieces of hard bamboo fastened together; these are struck with 
two little sticks, and the sound produced, echoing in the hollow of the in- 
strument is not unpleasing. This instrument is known to the negroes of 
Guinea, and in the European colonies of America. 

30. It is difficult to describe the Burmese dance. The performers in it, 
both men and women, moving slowly round the place of the entertainment, 
exhibit continual contortions with their bodies, their heads, their hands and 
their fingers. The first time I saw these dancers I took them for a troop of 
mad people. On occasions of the festivals we have described, when speaking 
of the funerals of the Talapoins, when the great rockets are let off, if these 
fireworks ascend straight up into the air without bursting or running oblique- 
ly, the makers of them burst out into the wildest shouts and songs, and 
dance about with the most extravagant contortions, like real madmen. 
These rockets, for several days before the festival, are carried in procession 
about the town preceded by musical instruments, and by a crowd of those 
who are at the expense of the entertainment, dancing, and singing the praises 
of the rockets, and of the powder that is to make them fly up to heaven. 

31. The laws of Godama forbid polygamy: but still, when they have the 
means of maintaining them, the Burmese, besides their lawful wife, have 
two or three concubines, who, however are kept separate in different houses, 
to avoid dissensions. The same laws also command a man to live with his 
wife till the death of one or the other; and the public opinion agrees with 
them in esteeming a man as degraded who is separated from his wife. Never- 
theless nothing is here more common than divorces, caused principally, 
perhaps, by the speedy loss of beauty by the women. While young, they 
are winning and gay: but after their first child-bearing, they become so changed 
and deformed that they can scarcely be recognised for the same. The quality 
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of this, but it must principally be referred to the strange treatment of women 
in child-bearing which is here practised, No sooner is the infant come to 
light than an immense fire is lighted in the apartment, so large that a person 
can hardly approach it without experiencing considerable hurt. Yet the 
woman is stretched out before it; and obliged to support its action on her 
naked skin, which is often blistered from its effects as badly as if the fire 
had been actually made for this purpose. This treatment is persevered in 
for ten or fifteen days without intermission, at the end of which time, as it 
will easily be supposed, the poor woman is quite scorched and blackened. 

32. In concluding a marriage the customs of the Burmese are somewhat 
different from ours. With us it is the woman who brings the dowry, and she 
goes to live in the house of the husband; but in this country the man, on 
the contrary, goes to the house of his bride’s parents, and must take with 
him a dower according to the resources of his family, When a young man 
has fixed his affections upon a girl, his first step is to send some old persons 
to her house to speak with her parents. If they and their daughter consent 
to the match, the contract is immediately made, and the bridegroom, accom- 
panied by his friends and relations, goes to the house of his father-in-law, 
where he continues to reside for three years. If, at the end of this time, 
he is discontented with his situation, he may then take his wife and go to live 
somewhere else. Frequently marriages are contracted without the consent of 
the parents of either party, and even in direct opposition to their wishes. 
For the Burmese law allows of no restraint in these matters, but leaves 
young people at liberty to follow their own inclinations, nay, even forbids 
all opposition to them, and all altempts on the part of the parents to force 
upon their children an odious marriage. 

There is a curious custom observed on the night of the marriage, of which 
I have never been able to discover the origin. A troop of lads will on these 
occasions assemble round the house, and throw upon it such quantities of 
stones and wood, as to break the roof and the utensils in the rooms, and 
sometimes to do considerable injury to the inmates. This sport continues till 
morning, and there is no way of escaping from it, but by observing the 
greatest secrecy in celebrating the marriage. It is difficult to conceive any 
reason for this extraordinary practice. 

33. It now only remains for me to speak of the customs of this people 
with regard to the sick and the dead. The simplicity and lightness of their 
food on the one hand, and the excessive perspiration to which they are subject, 
on the other, while they render the Burmese enervated, and feeble, and 
devoid of all colour in their countenances, preserve them from many maladies, 
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produced in Europe by the quality of the food, by fullness of habit, and 
by the coldness of the climate. On this account inflammations of the lungs, 
the quinsy, rheumatism, the gout, consumption, and those complaints that 
are caused by a full habit of hody, as apoplexy, are unknown here; though 
there is something like rheumatism arising from the damps. Even the com- 
plaints that they have in common with us, such as putrid fevers, etc, do 
not appear in so terrible a form, and are not accompanied by symptoms 
of exhaustion, convulsion and delirium, nor are they so obstinate as in Europe. 
But then the Burmese are afflicted with alk the maladies caused by weakness, 
and relaxation of the organs; and it may be affirmed with safety, that the 
greater part of the deaths are the consequcnce of disorders in the digestive 
organs, such as dysentery, tenesmus and diarrhea. The most fatal disease 
of this class is one called datpiech, which means a loss of digestion. It is 
generally the effect of a dysentery, or diarrhoea, which has been neglected 
or. imperfectly cured, and consists in a complete loss of the digestive powers, 
so that the food is voided in the same state as it was taken into the mouth. 
The sufferers under this complaint are soon reduced to skeletons of mere’ skin 
and bone. Europeans, even more than the natives, are subject to the com- 
plaints just mentioned; which must be attributed to their excess in eating, 
and to their use of the spirits made in India, as the arrack of Batavia, and 
the rum of Bengal. 

34. There is another complaint, found in this country only, to which all 
people are subject at a certain age. It is called teh, a word signifying to 
mount, and takes its name from its commencing in the feet and ascending 
upwards through all the members of the body. It presents the appearance 
_ of a stupor or numbness, by which the patient is at last deprived of all 
feeling, and even of speech. The Burmese attribute it to the wind, but its 
true cause seems to be the congealing and torpour of the humours, parti- 
cularly of the nerveous fluid, from the want of exercise, as also from the 
intemperate use of viscous and acid meats. Hence young people and labourers, 
as well as those who in spile of the law make use of strong liquors, are free 
from this disease; but those, on the contrary, who lead a sedentary life, as the 
Talapoins, are very subject to it, ts only cure seems to be a violent friction 
of all parts of the body with the hands to excite pain; and in this two or 
three persons are employed. Sometimes, where the hands produce no effect 
they have recourse to their feet, and tread upon the sufferer with more or 
less violence as the circumstances require, till animation is restored. The 
Portuguese in India have given the name of kneading to this remedy; from 
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shows that it is efficacious, always providing that too many persons are not sel 
to work, and that is not too violent; for in this case it may itself be the cause 
of death. I have myself seen instances of persons surprised by a sudden 
attack of the teh, which has been followed by death; but I have always doubted 
whether it was not the effect of suffocation; considering that eight or ten 
vigorous men, were employed in kneading with all their force the body, neck, 
breast, etc. of the patients. 

35. Another malady of a more malignant nature, and not confined to the 
Burmese empire, but spread over all India, is that called by the Portuguese, 
mordazzino, consisting in a violent indigestion, which causes what the physi- 
cians call Cholera. The continual evacuations both by vomit and stool will 
reduce a man in a few hours to such a state of exhaustion, that he is scarcely 
to be recognised for the same person. To these evacuations succeed a cold 
sweat, hiccups, faintings, and death if proper remedies are not immediately 
administered; but of these the poor Burmese, owing to the gross ignorance 
of their physicians, have none; for instead of making use of emollients, 
they give astringent medicines which only hasten death. The Christians in 
India have a remedy for this complaint which has often been found effi- 
cacious. They beat the bare arm with two fingers without intermission til] the 
part becomes inflamed and painful. This may be called a revulsive remedy. 
Sometimes the indigestion has an effect totally different from the one just 
described, which is to make the stomach incapable of expelling the indigested 
matter, and in these cases the convulsions of the patient are indescribable. 
This species of the cholera, to which the name of the dry mordazzino is 
given, 1s perhaps more dangerous than the other. 

Before the conquest of Aracan-the small-pox made great ravages among the 
poorer sort of the Burmese, not so much perhaps by reason of its own malig- 
nity, as from the prejudices that hindered the proper remedies being applied 
for its cure. For, among other things, there was the custom of shutting up 
all who were attacked by it, in places remote from all assistance, sometimes 
even in the uninhabited parts of the empire, to avoid contagion. But the 
Aracanese slaves taken in the wars, having seen inoculation practised with suc- 
cess in their own country, have introduced it among their conquerors, and 
thus done them an essential service. 

36. But, generally speaking, in their treatment of maladies the Burmese 
are far from pursuing that sound and reasonable system of medicine which is 
founded on the anatomy of the human body, and the principles of me- 
chanics. It is true that Godama, whom no subject seems to have escaped, has 
set down, in his sermons, the number of bones, veins, and neryes containe 
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in the human body, but this without ever having dissected a single subject; 
and there is besides. a classical book of medecine in the Burmese tongue, which 
tells us, that the human body is composed of four elements, air, water, earth 
and fire; that ninety-six complaints may arise in it, some caused by fate, 
some by the passions of the soul, or by the season, or by the food; that those 
springing from the passions are seated in the heart, and those caused by the 
food in the bowels; finally that the symptoms of complaints are manifested 
in the five senses of sight, hearing, etc. Still the whole materia medica 
of the Burmese is confined to a few prescriptions of various roots, barks, 
and other simples, principally furnished by the Sciam, who find them in great 
abundance in their woods. Few however of their prescriptions are calculated 
for the purposes to which they are- applied, by reason of the quantity of hot 
ingredients such as cayenne, nutmeg, cloves, etc, which they contain. The 
virtue of the medicinal roots is supposed to depend particularly on the time 
when they are dug up, and hence at certain periods, but especially during 
an eclipse of the sun or moon, the physicians go out into the woods in search 
of them. But the greatest fault of the Burmese pharmacy is, that any one is 
allowed to practice it, without having gone through any examination, and 
without any licence or diploma. Hence it often happens that rustics, ac- 
customed only to handle the spade and the plough, and scarce able to write, 
on a sudden take up the profession of medecine, and make themselves phy- 
sicians. And this is no slight evil, as it is one of the vices of the nation, to 
be passionately found of exercising their skill in this way. It is amusing 
to stand by the side of a sick man, and listen to the advice of the persons 
who come to visit him. Every body, even the most ignorant old woman, has 
something to recommend, as a specimen of his skill, whereby the sick man 
will infallibly be cured. 

When a pliysician is called in, he brings with him a little bag full of 
small pieces of cane or bamboo, containing powders, pills, etc; for here the 
medicines are prepared by the physician himself. After putting a few questions 
to the patient he opens his bag and gives him one of his pills to be taken in 
warm water, and on departing leaves three or four other doses to be taken 
in the course of the day or the following night. They are very liberal with 
these medicines, as they know, that the confidence of the sick man in their 
skill will depend entirely on their quantity. Sometimes, as when the com- 
plaint is violent, they will remain several hours by the side of the patient, 
administering their remedies in the paroxysms of the disorder. No sooner 
has he swallowed them, and even almost before they can have reached the 
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the affirmative, they will repeat the dose every hour; but if the answer he, 
no, they will try some other pill, or powder; till at length the stomach 
becomes so overloaded with drugs, and these genezally of the hottest quality, 
that they alone often produce a fatal termination of the disorder. And 
this happens more frequently perhaps to the rich than the poor; for the 
former, immediately they fall il, send for ‘physicians in every direction, 
each of whom must administer his remedy. I have frequently made the 
observation, that of two persons, one rich, the other poor, and both attacked 
by the same complaint, the poor man has recovered, although his symptoms 
were much more threatening, while the other has died. 

37. The Burmese physicians never think of observing the stools of the 
patient; they take no notice of the tongue, and though they feel the pulse, 
it is done in so ridiculous a manner, as to preclude all possibility of deriving 
any knowledge of the disorder from it. They will observe the pulsations 
in two different parts of the body, as in the arm and the foot, to find if 
they are cqual, for they think that when the blood is affected it does not 
pulsate equally in all the arteries; but the force of the pulse or its regularity 
is totally unattended to. But, as the pulsations, so long as they are sensible, 
are equal all over the body, according to them the blood is never disordered; 
and hence they persevere in giving their medicines, to the last moment, 
and oftentimes they will force open the mouth of the dying man, with 
a stick, to make him swallow them. Even when the pulse has totally 
ceased in the extremities, and a man is just on the point of expiring, they 
will continue to assert the efficacy of their medicines, and, as long as any 
movement of the blood can be perceived, promise to effect a cure. 

38. With regard to diet, they confine themselves to the prohibition of 
certain meats; but are so far from diminishing the quantity of food, in 
fevers, and other acute disorders, that they rather increase it, and order 
the patients to eat more than before, on the strength of the proverb, that 
a man cannot die as long as he eats. Besides this prejudice they have two 
others equally absurd; that purges should not be used in fevers, and that 
hot medecines are proper in these cases, and hence it will readily be imagined 
how these maladies generally end. In fact, I have frequently seen trifling 
fevers by these means, growing into violent ones, and finishing in the death 
of the patient. 

The unwillingness that they manifest for using cathartics in cases of fever 
proceeds, perhaps, from the want of good opening medicines. The only 
drug they have for this purpose, is the seed of the ricinus, which is a most 
powerful purge; and this often produces such serious inconveniences in fever 
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patients, that it is not surprising they should be afraid: of using it. And 
indeed the effects of ihis drug must: be dangerous for sick people, seeing 
that robust and healthy men are sometimes so reduced by its action, as 
to loose their sight and hearing. Our missionaries have indeed discovered a 
root, possessing pretty near the same qualities as jalap, and another having 
those of ipecacuanha; but the Burmese are too prejudiced to adopt new 
medecines, especially when introduced by foreigners. 

39. The treatment of women in child-birth which we have described, by 
which they are exposed to the action of a fire, large enough to roast them, 
as also the hot medicines which they give them to facilitate the voiding of 
the secundines: and lochia, as will naturally be supposed, seriously affects 
their health. And indeed there are few who afterwards do not always suffer 
from hemorrhage, inflammation of the uterus, diarrhoea, and fever; and thus 
but few reach an advanced age. Hence it may be considered an advantage 
here, that the women as twice or thrice as numerous as the men. 

40. When the physicians find, after several days spent in attempting a cure, 
that the disorder will not yield to their remedies, they have recourse to 
another expedient io save their reputation. They gravely declare that a 
complaint which is not cured by so many, and such excellent medecines, 
must have been caused by the evil Nat, or by the incantations of the witches. 
And the people are too ignorant not to admit the subterfuge; for they firmly 
believe that great disorders may be thus caused in the human body. There is 
one in particular which they ascribe to witches, to which they have given the 
name of appen. It is described as a mass of flesh, bones, and sinews, which is 
produced by magic, and introduced into the body. They imagine also that 
the Nat who preside over trees, mountains and fields, and particularly a certain 
one of the woods, whom, to distinguish him from others, they call Natzd, or 
evil Nat, are the authors of many diseases. Hence it is easy for a physician 
to persuade a sick man, already imbued with this notion, that his malady 
arises from the malice of Nat or witches, especially as he pretends to discover 
this by feeling the pulse. In these cases he will prescribe some superstitious 
observance, and administer what he calls the medecine of the witches; or 
if it be the Natzd that has caused the evil, he- will set before him rice and 
cooked meats, roasted fowls, fruit, etc, which, as he says, are of their own 
nature good; or else he will make the devil or Natzo dance. For this pur- 
pose a middle aged woman, to whom they give the name of wife of the Natzd, 
must dance, and go through a number of contortions, to the sound of a 
drum or some other musical instrument, in a tent erected for the occasion, 
in which is placed a quantity of fruits and other things as an offering, but 
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which turn to the account of the dancing girl, By degrees she feigns to 
become infuriated, and utters some incoherent words which are regarded as 
the answer of the Nat, who has been thus consulted with regard to the con- 
clusion of the malady. If all these superstitious remedies are of no avail, the 
physicians have still another subterfuge, for they declare that the power of 
thé Natzd is too great to be overcome. | 

41. The Barnabite missionaries, whom the society of the Propaganda, about 
a century ago, sent into these parts, and in whose course of studies medicine 
and surgery are included, that thus, whilst they are gaining souls to Christ 
and his religion, they may also administer to the temporal wants of their 
neighbours, have very much exerted themselves to disabuse the Burmese of the 
superstitions and prejudices with which they are imbued respecting the cure 
of their complaints. In those places where they mostly reside they have in 
part succeeded; but it has been impossible entirely to wean them from 
uhcir ancient usages, perhaps chiefly from their impatience under suffering, 
and their eagerness to be instantly freed from their maladies. Hence, sup- 
posing, as they do, that two or three doses of a good medicine is sufficient 
to cure any disorder, if after two or three days they still continue ill, they 
immediately conclude that the physician is unskilful, and have recourse 
to some one else; and if he does not complete their cure within the space 
of two or three days, they will discard him also and send for another; and 
thus they go on, till probably the complaint, having spent itsclf, requires 
no further remedies, and the sick man recovers: and happy is the physician 
who has been last called in; he will have all the credit of the cure, and will 
be esteemed a clever practitioner. 

42. But in surgical matters the Burmese are more inclined to have recourse 
to us. They have themselves no regular surgeons, and hence in cases of 
fracture, dislocation, contusion, etc, they have recourse to the Barnabite mis- 
sionarics, who are the only persons acquainted with the use of the lancet; 
for the Burmese method of bleeding is to wound the affected part superficially 
with a knife, and then to put upon it a species of cupping glass; and they 
alone are able to effect a cure in the cases just mentioned. It must however 
be confessed, to the praise of the simplicity and frugality of the food, that 
wounds and sores are easily cured in this country. The blood of this people 
does not possess that inflammatory tendency which is ohserved among us 
Kuropeans, and hence a simple application of camphorated spirits of wine for 
a few days will cure the most dangerous wounds without any fear of inflam- 
mation; and an ointment inade of wax, oil, and tobacco, or pitch, will io 
a yery short time drain, and cicatrize the most inveterate sores. 
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43. But though their food is so simple, still the great quantity of Napi, 
that they use, renders the Burmese very subject to cutaneous disorders. 
Lepers are numerous among them; they are obliged to live separate from 
the uninfecled; but as they are not prohibited to marry, this complaint is 
continually propagated. The lepers are almost the only beggars in this 
kingdom. In the cities of Tavai and Martaban the leprosy is so common, that 
there is scarcely a person who is not in some degree infected with it. This is 
so remarkable with regard to Martaban, that the complaint has its name from 
this city. Besides this, there is not a single Burmese whose skin is not in 
some way diseased either with the itch, which sometimes creeps over the 
whole body, or by whitish spots. 

44. It now only remains for us to speak of the funerals of the Burmese. 
As soon as a person is dead, the body is washed, and wrapped up in a white 
cloth; visits of condolence are then made by the connections and friends, 
who, allowing the immediate relatives to indulge their grief by tears and 
lamentations, take upon themselves the care of the funeral, causing the wooden 
coffin to be made, preparing the betel, and lapech, which is to be given 
to all who assemble on the occasian, calling in the musicians, etc. The use 
of music in funerals is general among the opulent Burmese, and more so 
dmong the Peguans. It consists of oue or two drums, a species of trumpet, 
and an instrument made in the form of a wheel, with little pieces of 
copper of different sizes hung loosely on the inner circumference, which, 
being struck in cadence, produce an agreeable harmony. The manner of 
playing on these instruments at funerals is not the same as at festivals. 
There is one custom of the Burmese, which is deserving of imitation in every 
civilised country, and this is that called Sanenchienzu, that is to say society 
of friends. A hundred or more heads of families unite together in a kind 
of confraternity for the object of affording mutual assistance to each other 
on all occasions, but particularly at funerals. Hence on the very day of 
a person’s death, all the other members of the society to which he belonged 
hasten to bring money, rice, or any thing else that may be useful to the 
relatives of the deceased, to whom these presents afford great alleviation in 
their grief, especially as thus all concern is removed as to the expenses 
of the funeral, which, on account of the passion of this people to bury their 
dead with the greatest possible magnificence, are often very considerable. 
For besides the coffin, made of large planks of teak-wood, with its pedestal, 
and the provision of betel and lapech, a great quantity of gifts, consisting 
of various kinds of fruits, white cotton cloths, and money, must be distributed 
to the Talapoins and the poor. The Mandarins and officers have the right 
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of being deposited: in a gilded coffin, and the rich generally obtain the pri- 
vilege by force of presents. The corpse is kept a longer or shorter time in 
the house, according to the age, or quality of the deceased, the species of 
complaint of which he has died, or the day of his death. Old persons, and 
those who are remarkable for having constructed some public edifice, are kept 
two or three days, if the heats will permit it. Children, who have no sur- 
viving brother or sister, and all such as die suddenly, must be buried im- 
mediately, as well as those whose death happens on the last day of the 
moon; for their funeral must take place on the same day, and it is strictly 
prohibited to defer it past midnight. 

When every thing is ready, the funeral pomp commences. First in the pro- 
cession are carried the alms destined for the Talapoins, and the poor, and 
next large baskets full of betel and lapech, generally borne by a sort of 
female Talapoins, dressed in white. These are followed by a number of 
Talapoins, from different Baos, two and two. The number of these, as well 
as the quantity of Alms to be distributed, varics according to the means of 
those who provide the funeral; but in general they do their utmost; and 
there have been instances of families reduced to beggary, from having given 
too magnificent a funeral, and one exceeding their revenues. After the Tala- 
poins comes the bier or coffin, which, excepting the deceased be a Mandarin, 
in which case, as we have said, it is gilded, is painted red. It is carried 
by eight or more persons, who are either friends of the deceased, or belonging 
to the same confraternity with him. Upon the coffin the richest clothes of 
the deceased are displayed. When there is music, it ordinarily precedes 
the bicr. Immediately following are the wives, children and nearest relations 
of the deceased al] dressed in white, which is here the mourning colour, weep- 
ing violently, and calling upon the deceased, and asking him a number of 
questions. In the funerals of Mandarins, their satellites go before the body, 
carrying the ensigns of his dignity, his instruments of office, his betel-box, 
pipe, sword, looking-glass, etc. When a person has died without relations, 
women are hired to act the part of mourners. The bier is followed by a 
crowd of people, which is greater or less, according to the extent of the 
kindred, friends and dependants of the deceased. But all funerals are ac- 
companied by a great number of people, even those of the poor; for the 
Burmese have a natural inclination for this act of piety and respect. Indeed 
there are some who go about to the houses calling on every one to come 
and attend the funeral. As soon as the coffin has arrived at the place of 
sepulture, the senior Talapoin delivers his sermon, which consists of a list 
of the five sccular commandments, and the ten good works, that each one 
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is obliged to perform. When the sermon is finished, the body is delivered to 
those whose office it is to burn the dead, and these, placing it on a species 
of wooden rack, set fire to it; while in the mean time the alms are distributed 
to the Talapoins and the poor, and quantities of betel and lapech to all 
who have followed the procession. 

But these ceremonies are not practised on all occasions; as there are cases 
in which the corpse is not burnt, but buried. All whose death is sudden, 
those who die of the small-pox, children, and women dying in child-birth are 
buried; as well as those who are drowned, for they must be interred on the 
banks of the river or lake where the accident has happened. 

On the third day after the funeral, the relations, all dressed in white, 
accompanied by some friends, return to the place where the body has been 
burnt, to collect the bones that have remained after the fire. These are 
placed in an urn and buried, and those who can afford it erect a monument 
of bricks or stone over them. In the mean time, till the eighth or ninth day, 
a kind of wake is kept up in the house of the deceased during the night, to 
which there is a great concourse of people. On these occasions tea is handed 
about, as well as sweetmeats, made either of the sugar of the country, or else of 
that extracted from the sugar-cane, and particularly great quantities of Iapech, 
which, as we have before said, is a species of very strong tea, well calculated 
to keep off sleep. These nights are passed either in conversation, or in 
reading poetry or history, for which purpose some persons of a fine sonorous 
voice are engaged. All this is done with the view of consoling the relations of 
the deceased, and diverting their minds from brooding over their Joss. On 
the eighth or ninth day the whole ceremony finishes, and at the conclusion 
a charitable feast is given to the Talapoins, and to all those who have as- 
sisted at the funeral. 

45. In carrying the body to be burnt there are many superstitions to be 
observed. One of these is, that the procession must not move towards the 
north or the east; and for this reason, the Burmese cemeteries, which are 
generally large open places, lie to the west of the cities and villages. Hence 
also all who die within the walls of a city must be carried out through 
the same gate, which is therefore called the gate of sorrow; and even con- 
demned criminals are lead through it to execution. If any one dies in the 
suburbs, the procession must make the circuit of the walls to get to the ap- 
pointed place, for a dead body is never allowed to be brought into any city. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Literature and Sciences of the Burmese. 


46. Ws do not here enter into a disquisition on the origin of the Burmese 
language, for this is a question of very difficult solution; but with regard 
to its character, we may say in general, that it possesses a degree of strength 
and grace which we do not meet with in our European tongues. By means 
of certain expletives, a tone of gravity, submissiveness, elegance and affability 
may be given to the discourse, according to the quality of the person to whom 
it is directed. The singular and plural numbers have always joined to them 
some particle, which at the same time denotes some essential quality belonging 
to the thing spoken of. For example, for a Mandarin they would say, Men 
taba, that is, Mandarin one person; a priest, Ponghi taba, that is, priest one 
person; a man in general is called Tajauch, an animal Tachaun; to express 
any thing round, for example an egg, they say U tulon, that is, egg one round, 
finally when speaking of any thing flat, as a table, they say Pin tabia, table 
one flat. For inanimate objects, which do not possess any remarkable quality 
like those above mentioned, they make use of the particle cz; thus tit, nit, 
son, one, two, three, with the addition of this particle become tacit, nitcit, 
soncu, one thing, two things, three things, etc. 

47. The Burmese language is exceedingly difficult to a European, and that 
from many causes. For in the first place its construction is totally different 
from ours; secondly, it has a great quantity of gultural and nasal aspirates 
in the pronunciation of a number of words; thirdly, many words have a 
nearly similar sound, though in signification they are widely separated. One 
or two examples may make this better understood. Za signifies to be hungry, 
Zan, uncooked rice, and Za, salt. Ta means to hinder, Tha, to rise, and 
Thaa to preserve. Chiaa means to delay, Chia, to fall, and Chiad signifies 
both to hear and a tiger. Fourthly, the greatest difficulty in this language 
arises from the quality, that every different modification of the same thing 
will have its own phrase; so that a word, which expresses any action, cannot 
be used in expressing a modification of it. Thus for example, among us the 
verb to wash is applied to linen, to the hands, etc; but among the Burmese 
a different phrase is used for each one of these operations. So that for to 
wash the hands they use one word; but to wash the face, requires another; the 
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word for to wash linen with soap, is different from the one signifying to 
wash it simply with water; and to wash the body, the dishes, etc, are all dif- 
ferent phrases, each expressing the action to wash by a different -verb. 

48. The Burmese alphabet has forty-four radical letters, many of which are 
taken from the Pali, which is the language in which their sacred books are 
written. Of these letters seven are vowels, comprehending a mute and an 
open e, and a long and short o. There is no declension of nouns, and hence 
the cases are only distinguished by certain articles placed after them; thus 
for example a house in Burmese is eim i, to a house eim a; the accusative 
is eim go, the vocative o eim, the ablative eim gd; the plural is formed by add- 
ing the particle do, thus houses eim do, of the houses eim doi, etc. There 
is no distinction of genders, except in the case of animals; for then to form 
the feminine, the particle ma is added to the generic name of the animal. 
Thus a dog is ce choé, a bitch choé ma, etc. Neither are the tenses of the 
verbs distinguished by their terminations, but the present is formed by the 
addition of the particle si, the past by that of 6i, and the future by mi. 
Thus I go is sud si, I went, sua bi, ¥ will go, sud mi; the imperative is 
formed in the same way by ¢o, the interrogative, by /2, and the gerund, by 
lien; thus the imperative go is sud to, is he gone, sua bi la, by going, sud lien. 

49. There is but little variety in the Burmese versification, and the same 
must be said of the singing and music; at least so it seems to our ears. 
They have many books of history and general information written in metre. 
Their lines always consist of four monosyllables, and only the two last of 
each chapter are in rhyme. If we consider their cosmography, and the taste 
for the wonderful and sublime which the Burmese manifest, we shall easily 
imagine that their poetry will be not altogether foreign to the European taste. 
They have a great passion for this branch of reading, and will frequently 
hire persons of sonorous voices to sing their poems to them. There are also 
many who employ themselves in poetical compositions, and these have no 
want of subjects, as they find them in great abundance in the books that treat 
of Godama, and the cosmography. 

50. There are few among the Burmese who do know how to: read and 
write; for the Talapoins, to whose care they are entrusted as soon as they 
attain the age of reason, always teach them to read, as also to write on the 
palm-leaf or the prabaich, which a sort of coarse paper made of bamboo 
macerated in water, and coloured black with charcoal mixed with the juice 
of a certain leaf. But still the other sciences have made very little progress 
among these people. Excepting some few, who embrace the profession of the 


law, and deyote themselyes to the study of the Damasat, which is their 
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judicial code, all prefer to abandon themselves to idleness, passing the day 
in conversation or chewing betel: and if there be any who ever think of 
literature, even their studies never lead them beyond some book of history. 

The Talapoins however do apply themselves in some degrec to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to learn the Sada, which is the 
grammar of the Pali language or Magata, to read the Vini, the Padimot, 
which are the books of their constitutions, and the sermons of Godama, 
which last mentioned book is called Sottan, or the rule of life. Besides this, 
they have also another collection of the revelations of Godama, called Abi- 
dama, and this is one of their principal books. It treats of the ideas, the 
conceptions and volition of all living beings, in the states both of happiness 
and misery; and is esteemed the most difficult of all their works to be 
understood. | 

The study of the Talapoins is however rather an exercise of the memory 
than of the understanding. They do not esteem the faculties of reasoning and 
discoursing, but only that of committing easily to memory; and he is esteemed 
the most learned’ man, whose memory is most tenacious. There are some 
Talapoins who cam repeat from memory the whole of the Vini, which is a 
hook of no ordinary dimensions. : 

All these books are written in the Pali tongue, but the text is accompanied 
by a Burmese translation. They were all brought into the kingdom by a 
certain Brahmin from the island of Ceylon. Besides these there is another 
book written in Pali; and this is the Beden, their great treatise on astronomy 
or rather astrology; a science peculiar to the Brahmins, who employ it nat 
only to regulate the year, but also in fortune-telling. 

51. In Burmese there are also many written works, but they are, for the 
most part productions devoid of genius, and composed in a rugged, cold 
and incoherent style. But still in some of them, which certain wise men 
composed for the instruction of the Emperors, and the direction of young 
men, we meet with precepts of morality worthy of a Christian, and princi- 
ples of political science, not only sound and reasonable, but nearly of the 
same nature as those, which are known among us as the Machiavellian. 

Among these books, the one called Aporazabon deserves to be placed the 
first; it is a species of romance, in which the principal character is Aporaza, 
an old minister, to whom the Emperor, and several Mandarins put a number 
of questions on the science of government. ‘Fo give my readers some idea 
of this work, I will here translate some extracts. 

One day the Emperor asked Aporaza, what he must do to render his king- 
dom flourishing and populous; the old minister replied, that, in the first 
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place, he must have the success-of all his subjects in their affairs at heart, 
as much as if they were his own; 2. he should diminish the taxes and 
ciochi; 3. in putting on imposts he should have regard to the means of 
his subjects; 4. he must be liberal; 5. he must frequently inquire into the 
affairs of his kingdom, and make himself fully acquainted with them; 6. he 
must love and esteem his good and faithful servants; 7. finally, he should 
show courtesy and affability both in his’ manners and words to all persons. 
He ought moreover to take measures that the population of his kingdom 
is augmented, and that his government acquire honour and respect among 
foreign nations; he should not molest the rich, but, on the contrary should 
encourage their industry and promote their interests; he should show a proper 
regard to his generals and ministers, who govern in the name of the Emperor, 
for it is not scemly that they should be publicly disregarded and ill-treated ; 
he should not despise prudent and careful men; and finally he should be 
just and moderate in exacting tributes, and should always proportion them 
to the products of agriculture and commerce. As a confirmation of this 
precept he refers to the fruits of the earth, when eaten before they are ripe. 
“You see,” he says, ‘‘that the fruits which are gathered ripe from the tree, are 
well flavoured and pleasant to the taste, but when they are plucked before 
they have ripened, they are insiped, and sour, and bitter. Rice that is taken 
at ils proper season is excellent food, but if it is collected before its time, 
itis devoid of substance and nutriment.” He then advises the Emperor not to 
shut up the doors of his kingdom, that is to say, that he ought to allow 
all foreign merchants a free entrance, to encourage their commerce, and 
make it flourish. 

A short time after the Emperor had ascended the throne, having received 
intelligence that a chief the Sciam was approaching with a large body of his 
subjects to make incursions upon his territories, and disturb the peace and 
quiet of his subjects, he sent for Aporaza, to give his advice on the measures 
he ought to take on this occasion. The old minister advised him as follows. 
‘Oh Emperor! fire is not the only thing that burns, and roars, and causes 
death, for water also, which is by nature cold, and flows placidly and quietly 
over its bed, is the cause of death to those who are plunged into it. Do 
you, therefore, in your endeavours to destroy your enemy, lay aside the 
impetuosity of fire, and imitate the slowness, and coolness of water. Re- 


member that the wild and furious elephant is tamed by the female;* give 
therefore 


* This is an allusion to the manner of taking the elephants in the woods, which we shall describe 
in another chapter. 
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therefore to this chief some one of your relations in marriage, and you will 
soon see an end of all these troubles.” 

Another time when two petty kings had declared war against each other, 
they both had recourse to the Burmese monarch for assistance. According 
to his custom the Emperor sent for Aporaza, who spoke thus on the occasion. 
“It once happened that two cocks of equal strength began fighting in the pre- 
sence of a countryman; after continuing their combat for some time, they 
were so overcome with their exertions, that they were unable to do any thing 
more, when the countryman sprung upon them, and made himself master 
of them both. Thus ought you, Oh king! to do at present. Let these two 
princes fight with each other, till you see that their resources are exhausted, 
and then, pouncing upon them, seize upon their territories for yourself.” 

A man of mean eXtraction was raised by the efforts of an old Mandarin 
to the throne. But the Mandarin afterwards became overbearing and even 
tried to be in some measure the master of the Emperor. The latter bore 
all this for some time, but at length, growing weary of this insolence, he 
determined to rid himself of his importunate minister. Wherefore, one day 
that he was surrounded by a number of his Mandarins, among whom was the 
one who had raised him to the throne, he directed his discourse to him, and 
asked him, what they do with the Zen, which are erected round the Pagodas, 
after the gilding and painting are finished for which they were raised; for the 
Zen is a scaffolding of bamboo, or thick cane, serving to support the gilders 
and painters of the Pagodas. ‘They are taken down and carried away;” replied 
the old Mandarin, ‘‘that they may not obstruct the view of the Pagoda, or spoil 
its beauty.” ‘Just so,” replied the monarch, “I have made use of you to 
ascend the throne, as the gilders and painters make use of the Zen; but now 
that I am firmly seated in it, and am obeyed as Emperor by all, and respect- 
ed by all, you are become useless to me, or rather your presence only 
disturbs my peace.” He then drove him from his palace, and sent him in 
banishment to a village. 

One day, while this Mandarin was yet in banishment, a dreadful tempest 
arose; in the course of which, looking out into the country, he observed, 
that the great trees, which resisted the force of the wind, were not bent but 
broken or torn up by its fury; while the grass and the canes, yielding before 
the blast, returned to their original position, the moment it was gone by. 
“Qh!” said the Mandarin within himself, “if I had followed the example of 
these canes, and this grass, I should not now be in so miserable a condition.” 

I must pass over many other parts of this book, which deserve to he 
translated, to lay before my readers some extracts of another work, called 
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Loghanidi, or instruction on the manner of living in the world. They are 
lessons delivered to youth. 

The fruit sapon is a species of wild fig, beautiful to look at, and promising, 
by the richness of its colours, a delicious and savoury viand; but on being 
opened it discovers nothing but grubs; so it is with wicked men. On the 
conirary the giacca, a fruit of the size of a gourd, the outside of which is 
covered with prickles, inside contains a sweet pulp, most delicious to the taste; 
good men may be compared to the giacca. The beauty and excellence of a 
woman, is to bestow all her cares upon her husband. The grace and beauty 
of those whose exterior is ugly and deformed, are knowledge and wisdom. 
The excellence and beauty of hermits is patience. The treasure of a woman 
is her beauty; that of a serpent its venom. The riches of a king, is an 
army of good soldiers and braye officers; the riches of a priest is the ob- 
servance of his rule. 

In the world, he who speaks sweetly and with affability will have many 
friends; but he whose words are bitter will have few or none. In this we 
may learn from the sun and moon. The sun, by reason of its strong and 
dazzling light, drives away every star aud planct from the heavens, while 
it is above the horrizon, and is thus obliged to run its course through 
the skies solitary and unattended; but the moon, shedding only a soft and 
tender light, moves on in the midst of the stars and constellations, escorted by 
a numerous company. | 

At present we set a value upon nothing but riches and treasures; it is no 
matter if a man be of an ignoble stock, that he be ill-favoured of countenance, 
or without judgment, or ignorant; provided only that he be rich, he will 
be esteemed by all, and exalted by all. On the contrary a poor man is 
abandoned even by his friends and relations, who run after those who have 
great possessions; and hence in this world it is money that makes friends 
and relations. These, and many other such lessons of morality are contained 
in the book we have mentioned. 7 

52. Let us next consider the arts of the Burmese. On account of the 
great simplicity of their dress and houses, the Burmese, have made but little 
progress in the arts, as will readily be supposed. We do not find that va- 
riety of arts which luxury and vanity have introduced into Europe; for 
excepting the carpenters, masons, and smiths who are employed in making the 
instruments used in constructing the houses, boats, convents of Talapoins, 
Pagodas, etc, there are very few artisans to be met with. Every one is able to 
build his own house of bamboo; and every woman can make all the clothes 


necessary for her family. In the great cities the inhabitants are mostly 
merchants 
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merchants or workers in the trades just mentioned; but in the villages and 
smaller towns, both men and women are occupied in the culture of their 
fields, or their rice-grounds; or in growing cotton and indigo: and when 
the different harvests are over, while the men are going with their carts or 
boats to provide what may be necessary for them, the women employ them- 
selves at home, in spinning and weaving. _ 

53. In the kingdom of Ava the silk-worm is also fed, for the mulberry tree 
is very plentiful in this part. The silk thus procured is a principal article 
of dress; almost all the inhabitants of the great cities make use of it, and 
even in the towns and villages, every body will have a robe of silk for occa- 
sions of festivity. Although the silks and cottons of the Burmese do not equal 
in lustre and perfection those of China, and are not perhaps so fine as those 
of Madras, or the muslin of Bengal, they still merit praise for their strength, 
and the brilliancy of their colours. 

54. Carving in wood has been brought to a tolerable degree of perfection, 
on account of the custom of profusely ornamenting the public halls, the 
convents of Talapoins, etc, in this manner; but painting is im a very rude 
state, and is entircly devoid of those beauties, which give it so much value 
with us. In painting flowers the Burmese artists are tolerable, but they have 
very imperfect notions of drawing and perspective. 

55. The manner in which the Burmese construct their wheel-carriages is 
worthy of notice; not only for their simplicity and strength, but likewise 
because no nails are employed in them. The excellent wood, with which 
ithe forests of the Burmese empire abound, affords great facilities to its in- 
habitants in constructing their boats; for they are thus enabled, with little 
trouble, to make them of all dimensions, as frequently a single trunk is 
large enough for a vessel. In their shape they are adapted for navigating the 
river, where alone they are employed; and hence they are made so as to cut 
the current, which is very rapid, and this particularly in the rainy season; 
and they draw but little water, by which their passage up the river is greatly 
facilitated. In this operation they either make use of their oars, or else two 
or three men on the bank drag along the boat by means of a rope; and 
where the stream is particularly strong, they employ long poles of bamboo 
sharpened at the end, which they fix in the bed of the river, and thus force 
it along. When the South-west wind prevails, which is always the case from 
May to October, the passage up the river is accomplished with sails, for 
the wind then blows in a contrary direction to the current, which flows 
from North to South. 

56. ‘The betel boxes, and the drinking cups of the Burmese would be 
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regarded as curiosities in Europe. They are made of a very fine hasket- 
work of bamboo, covered with Chinese varnish, which is brought in great 
quantities by the Chinese into the Burmese empire. 

57. Besides these arts, the working in gold has been brought to some excel- 
lence in these parts. The bellows used by the jewellers, as also by the workers 
in the other metals, are very different from those common in Europe. They 
consist of two cilinders of wood, the diameter of which is proportioned to 
the force of the apparatus. Each cilinder is fitted with a piston of the same 
material. These are alternately raised and depressed by one or two men, and 
the air is thus forced out at an aperture in the lower part of the cilinders, 
whence it is conducted through an iron tube into the fire. By means of 
this apparatus they give great intensity to the fire, so as melt the hardest 
metals. In this way they make drinking vessels of brass in the form of a 
hollow hemisphere, and frying-pans of iron for their kitchens. The artisans 
are also proud of their skill in casting bells. Of these every Pagoda has 
two or three, generally very large, and they are rung by striking them on 
the outside with a stag’s horn. Besides these, every Pagoda, however small 
it may be, has a number of smaller bells hung in the crown which is placed 
at the summit, and the sound produced by them, when moved by the wind, 
is very pleasing. Little bells are also employed to hang round the necks 
of the oxen. 

58. Such are the principal arts of the Burmese; and if they are in a low 
state, this must be attributed more to the destructive despolism of their 
government, than to the want of genius or inclination in the people, for 
they have in reality a great talent in this way. It is the Empcror, with his 
Mandarins, who is the obstacle in the way of the industry of his subjects; 
for no sooner has any artist distinguished himself for his skill, than he is 
constrained to work for the Emperor or his ministers, and this without any 
profit, farther than an uncertain patronage. Of the foreign artisans, who at 
different times have come to Pegi, some actually established themselves 
there; but they were soon obliged to retire to Bengal or the coast of Coro- 
mandel, to avoid the impositions of the Mandarins. In addition to these 
oppressions, the caprice of the Emperor is also a serious inconvenience for 
many artisans, for he will oftentimes without any reason permit or prohibit 
clothes of a new fashion, and thus, perhaps, ruin those who have made them. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Natural productions of the Burmese Empire. 


5g. Is we except a few medicinal drugs, sulphur, brass, and some other 
semi-metals, which are imported from foreign parts, the Burmese receive from 
their own soil every thing necessary for the necessities, the comforts and the 
luxuries of life, so that were they but as industrious as the Chinese, they 
might soon rival them in manufactures and riches. 

60. Rice, in this country, as in every other part of India, holds the same 
place as bread with us. There are several species of it, differing in taste, 
colour, and form. Thus there is one kind ofa red colour; and of the white 
rice some kinds are of a more excellent quality than others, particularly 
one of which the grains are very small, and which has a strong but pleasant 
scent of musk, An intoxicating liquor is also prepared from rice steeped in 
water, and this is esteemed by the Burmese as the greatest luxury, when 
the Emperor allows its use; it is also much drunk by the Carian, a nation 
we have before described as inhabiting the forests of Pegi. The flour of 
rice is employed by the Burmese, though perhaps not so commenly as by 
the Siamese and Chinese, in making several kinds of pastry. 

61. The wheat of the kingdom of Ava is most excellent, and it gives good 
returns in the grounds that lie along the river, and are subject to its floods, 
by which they are generally covered during three months every year. It is 
usually sown immediately the waters have retired, and is harvested in 
February. Its produce is usually forty-fold. Besides wheat, this empire is 
very fertile is maize, panicum, and a species of grain called piaun, which is 
similar to the Indian millet, being round and of the size of our chick-pease. 
In some parts it is cooked like rice, which it excells in substance, but not 
in flayour. All kinds of beans and pulse grow with great luxuriance here, 
and there are eyen some species unknown in Europe. 

62. The citron, the pomegranate, aud the orange are the only fruits that 
the Burmese have in common with us. But it must not thereby be supposed 
that there is any scarcity of good fruits, for besides all those that are found 
in the other parts of India, the Burmese have some peculiar to their own 
country. A Frenchman once endeavoured to introduce the vine, and did 
in fact succeed in bringing some tolerably good grapes to maturity; so as to 
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show that the climate would admit its cultivation, if the natives took the pains 
to attend to it. The olive is here quite unknown; but its place is supplied 
by the sesame or gingili, the grains of which, though not larger than those 
of mustard, furnish an excellent oil, useful, not only for burning, but also 
in cookery, though it is said to be rather heating. Under the city of Pagan 
there is a large well of petrolium, very thick in consistence, and of a strong 
aud disgusting smell. It is carried into all parts of the kingdom for lamps; 
but great precautions must be taken in using it, as it very easily takes fire. 
It is also used for varnishing the houses made of teak-wood, to which it 
gives a lustre; and if regularly renewed every year, has the effect of presery- 
ing them from decay. But the greatest consumption of this article is at 
Rangoon, where, united with pitch, it is employed for smearing the ves- 
sels. Its colour is somewhat black, and hence is seems to be of the same 
nature as what is called by naturalists, Scotch fossil-oi]. From Rangoon it 
is carried to all the places along the coasts of Coromandel and Bengal. 
63. In Europe there are no fresh fruits during six months of the year, but 
here every month produces some one; and the celebrated banana-tree furnishes 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone with its fruits all the year round. The 
cocoa-tree and the palm are two inexhaustible sources, unknown in Europe, 
which furnish to the Burmese an immense number both of the luxuries 
and necessaries of life. The fruit of the former even whilst yet tender is filled 
with a neclarious juice, and a substance of the consistence of butter, both 
extremely delightful to the taste; when the nut is grown harder this paste 
acquires the taste of the almond, and being pressed yields an oil which is 
an excellent seasoning in cookery. The coarse exterior rind, which is very 
stringy, furnishes an excellent material, after it has been washed and pulled 
to pieces, for making ropes, and ship-cables; and it is also used in calking. 
The inner rind, which is as hard as horn, serves for drinking-cups, ladles, etc. 
By making incisions in the trunk, a juice of a pleasant flavour is extracted, 
which, after fermentation, becomes a generous wine, and by further fermentation 
a strong vinegar. The palm-tree is scarcely less useful than the cocoa; for 
besides its fruit, it also produces a sweet liquor, which is drawn from its 
trunk, and which, like that of the cocoa, may be successively changed into 
cocoa, wine and vinegar. It has also this further property, that by means 
of fire it is condensed, and forms a kind of sugar called jagra, quite hard 
and compact; and this, dissolved in water, and left twelve or fifteen days 
to ferment, gives a spirit equal in strength to our alcohol. The leaves of the 
palm are used not only to thatch the houses, but also for every day letters; 
and the bark of the branches furnishes good ties for connecting the canes of 
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which the houses are built. Even the trunks of these trees, which, on 
account of the quantity of pith they contain, are useless for planks or beams, 
are not thrown away, as they make very good water-conduits. Hence we 
may see that what some travellers have asserted is an. exaggeration, that the 
cocoa-tree furnishes materials for spinning, as well as wood for all kinds 
of carpentry. | 

64. The sugar of the palm just mentioned is not the only one the Bur- 
mese possess; for the sugar-cane is cultivated to the north of Ava, in the 
country of the Sciam, and a very coarse article extracted from it, and made 
into flat-cakes. The Chinese established in Amarapura have also begun to 
refine it, and they have been imitated by the natives; so that at present a 
sugar is made here, as white and as refined as that of Bengal. 

65. Besides these two kinds of sugar, the Burmese have also many drugs 
which are useful for conserves; and some which are medicinal; of these we 
may mention pepper, and the cardamomum, which is found very plentifully 
in the district of Martaban. Great use is made of cayenne pepper in season- 
ings; and the common pepper is frequently an ingredient in medecine. 
A species of nutmeg is also common, of an oval shape, and larger, but less 
aromatic than those of the Moluccas; as well as a large species of cinnamon, 
called by the druggists cassia. The woods of Tavai and Merghi are full 
of the sassafras-tree, which is remarkable not only for the sudorific virtues 
it possesses in all its parts, but also because its leaves when dried are 
useful both in medecine and cookery. In Pegi there is abundance of wax 
and honey, which is deposited by the bees in the highest trees. Some of 
the little islands near Negraglia, and off the coast of Tenasserim are famous 
for being the resort of the birds, whose nests, formed of a curious gum, 
are so much esteemed throughout India, and still more in China, for their 
pectoral, anodyne and cordial qualities. For use, they are boiled in water 
or in chicken-broth. As to their formation, the most probable opinion seems 
to be, that a marine bird, collecting in its beak the sea-foam and uniting 
with it a glutinous substance which it draws from its own stomach, builds 
these nests with the materials so prepared. They are always fixed upon 
high rocks, and they are gathered by means of ladders, by men trained to 
the occupation, not without considerable danger. Finally, salt, which seems 
so necessary a commodity all gger the world, far from being rare, as in Bengal, 
Azen and Junan, is here most plentiful. In Pegi the very best species is 
extracted from the sea water; but more is drawn from the brine pits in the 
plains of Mozzobd, and in other places. 

66. Tamarinds, aloes, lac, catechd, indigo, cotton, and tobacco, must also 
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be mentioned among the productions of the Burmese Empire. Catechi is a 
juice obtained by boiling a certain wood, and hence it is quite wrong to call 
it Japan-earth or catechu-earth; the Burmese use it principally in preparing 
their betel; but it is also exported to other places, where it is refined. The 
labours of the insects that make the lac are worthy of the study of a na- 
turalist. The indigo would probably be better than that of Bengal, if industry 
were brought in to assist nature; but as less attention is here paid to it than 
in olher places, its lustre and fineness are rather inferior. There are two 
species of cotton; that of a reddish colour, which is rare and most esteemed, 
and the white or common cotton; and of this more is collected than the 
natives can make use of. The tree called leppan also produces a kind of down 
or cotton, which, though it cannot be spun, is good for mattresses and pillows. 
The tobacdo of the kingdom of Ava is not inferior to that of America. The 
cane, called by the Portuguese bamboo, grows every where, and particularly 
in Pegu, where it increases to a height and thickness truly astonishing. 
Some will measure a foot and a half in diameter, and are large enough to 
form the principal pillars of a house. Great use is made of the tender 
roots of the bamboo, which after having been steeped in water for some time, 
are used in making curry; they are also preserved in vinegar. 

67. The flowering shrubs and plants of this country are not less numerous 
er various than the fruit trees, and it would require a volume to describe 
them all. We must therefore content ourselves with speaking of some of the 
most remarkable. There is one shrub which grows to a great height, and has 
a flower like a large spike of maize, the scent of which is very pungent, and 
is not lost even when the flower is dried. Many species of the jessamine 
are common, one in particular, the flowers of which are as large as small 
roses. Lilies are also common; and indeed there are so many kinds of flowers 
that it would take too much room to enumerate them. The young people of 
both sexes gather them to make garlands for their heads, and are very proud 
of this ornament. 

68. But besides the trees producing fruit, the Burmese have many which are 
extremely useful to them, for their leaves are the chief ingredient of their 
curries. In the villages, where there are no markets, the inhabitants are fur- 
nished with their kitchen herbs entirely from these trees. But they do not 
restrict themselves to the trees, which have no fruit, in preparing the curry, for 
the leaf of the tamarind and of the mango-trets, are very much sought after 
for this purpose. The former are rather acid, and the latter have an aromatic 
flavour, and when dressed as a salad after the European fashion, are really 
excellent. 
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69. The shade, which the great trees afford, may also be reckoned among 
the benefits that the Burmese derive from them. In particular there is one 
tree, called gondon, which is very serviceable for this purpose. Its roots are 
so strong that they will penetrate the thickest walls of Pagodas, and often throw 
them down. Its appearance is most majestic, as its trunk is of an extraor- 
dinary height and thickness, and its branches spread on every side over 
a great space of ground. It is esteemed sacred, because under its. shade 
Godama received the privileges of divinity. 

70. The pine-apple is here very common, as also the santor, the guava, the 
jambos, the jaceas, the mango, the durcione, and all the other fruits that 
are found in India and the adjacent islands. There are also some peculiar 
to the Burmese, as the marione. Before ripening, this fruit very much resem- 
bles our olive, but it afterwards attains the size and appearance of the plum. 
Whilst in its first stale it is excellent for preserves, on account of ils 
acidity, and it is likewise pickled in salt and vinegar; but when ripe it is 
eaten both in its natural state, and preserved in salt. The tree that bears 
it is exclusively a native of Pegu, so that it will not even grow in the 
kingdom of Ava. 

71. Before entering upon the natural history of the Burmese Empire, rt may 
he well to mention, that the Rev. Father Giuseppe di Amato, of the same order 
as myself, a man remarkable, as well for his apostolic zeal, as for his deep 
acquaintance with natural history, and his skill in drawing, has been now em- 
ployed more than twenty-seven years, in writing on all the branches of natural 
history, in taking drawings of all animals, serpents and curious insects, which 
are natives of the Burmese kingdom, as also in making a collection of but- 
terflies and rare insects, all of which he keeps in glasses hermetically sealed 
and arranged in the most perfect order. He has promised either to send this 
colleetion, with his writings, to Europe, or to bring them over himself, and 
give them to the public, and then the curious reader may fully satisfy 
himself on these subjects. In the mean time I will here briefly describe a few 
of the most remarkable animals to be met with. 

72. The species of animals in this country are certainly more numerous 
than in Europe. Of all the kinds of poultry known among us the only one 
not common here is the turkey-fowl, and its loss is completely supplied by 
the peacocks, which live in great numbers in the woods of Pegu, and are 
of as fine a flavour as the turkey. Pigeons abound every where; it is 
enough to make a dove-cot, and in a short time it will be full. There are 
also wild pigeons, whose plumage is perfeetly green, and large doves. The 
sparrows completely cover the fields, and often commit great ravages on the 
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sown lands. Of rooks and crows there is an infinity; for they find plenty 
to Jive on in the rice that is offered in the Pagodas, or thrown to the Nat. 
In all the towns these rapacious birds may be seen in flocks; and they are 
so bold, that they will even enter the houses, and steal any food they can 
find there; they will open the jars, and snatch meat or fish from the hands 
or heads of people who are carrying them. The turtle-dove is found 
every where. But the falcons, eagles, vultures, and some other species in 
this part of India, are different from ours. The plumage of the land-birds 
is generally very brilliant and lively in its colours; and the feathers are an 
article of commerce for the Chinese of Junan, who come to buy them, and 
carry them to China; it is said that they have the secret of extracting the 
colours by means of aquafortis. 

73. This country is also far superior to Europe in the number and variety 
of its aquatic birds. The banks of the Jakes and rivers are covered with 
them. Among these, the duck and the goose are very common; and there 
is one species of the latter, called esd, that is, delicious for eating, which 
is sought after by Europeans as a great delicacy. There is another bird, 
often met with on the banks of the river, worth mentioning; it is as large 
as an ostrich, its beak is about a foot and a half long, and it has a kind of 
bag under its neck, where it deposits the fish it catches. The flights of 
parrots are astonishingly large; and they are the terror of the Burmese, on 
account of the damage they do to the fruit trees. Flock after flock will 
settle upon them and ruin all the fruit, which not being yet ripe falls to 
the ground. To frighten them away, they make use of wooden bells such 
as they hang on the necks of animals. They employ the same means for 
frightening away the sparrows from the corn fields. Long cords are. tied from 
tree to tree, and upon these are hung the wooden hells, with large pieces 
of cloth, which are blown about by the wind. One or two people are em- 
ployed to shake these ropes, at the same time shouting or rather screaming, 
so that the sparrows take to flight. 

74. The ass, the mule and the wolf are the only European quadrupeds not 
found in the Burmese Empire, and it may even be said that they have the 
Jast mentioned, as what they call the dog of the woods is probably a species 
of wolf. It is about the size as a common house-dog; and generally accom- 
panies the tiger in its nocturnal expeditions, to share the prey. There are 
numberless varieties of the ape, differing in size, shape and colour. It is 
highly amusing for the passengers along the canals, into which the great 
river Ava is divided, in that part of Pegu which lies between Rangoon 


and: Bassino, to watch the motions of the apes that crowd the trees on the 
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banks. They leap from tree to tree with such agility as to seem birds rather 
than quadrupeds; they fight with each other, and mock the lookers on, and 
chase the fish and crabs, that have been thrown on dry ground, in the most 
ludicrous manner. 

The different species of the tiger, the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
porcupine are numerous, and on the mountains of Martaban the bear is 
likewise found; but it is not so ferocious as with us. I have also heard 
from some of the natives, that, in the great forests that lie between the city 
of Bagd in Pegi, and Tauni, the celebrated ape, called the Ourang-Outang, 
may be met with. Although at the four corners of the Pagodas, and on 
the stair-cases in the convents of the Talapoins we see representations of the 
lion, yet this animal is not a native of the Burmese territories. 

79. Horses are by no means uncommon here; they are somewhat small- 
er than with us, but more active. It is not customary to shoe them, nor 
are they ever employed in carrying burdens or in drawing, for in_ this 
oxen are used, ‘I'he Emperor is the only person who possesses a carriage; 
and he only because the English East India Company have made him a 
present of one or two, which are drawn by horses. But he seldom appears 
in them, as he prefers to show himself in public, seated upon a great elephant. 

Even the greater Mandarins are permitted to ride on these animals; but 
all the rest of the people, if they do not possess a horse, must be content 
to travel in carts drawn by oxen; the tedium, however, of this mode of 
travelling is diminished, by the quick paces they oblige the animals to take. 
When the Empcror goes out accompanied by his great body of Mandarins, 
and guards, the streets through which he is to pass must all be swept, and, 
in the dry season, watered to lay the dust; the doors of all the houses 
which lie in his route must be kept shut, or else a mat be hung before 
them, that no one may presume to look at his majesty. It is not necessary 
to close the windows, for these, receiving their light from a great aperture in the 
outer wall, do not afford the means of looking upon the street, and if there 
be any little window besides the principal ones, it never is on this side of 
the house. . 

76. The buffalo is another of the Burmese animals, It is larger than ours, 
and its horns are longer and more elevated. It is used both in ploughing and 
in carts. But there is also a wild species, very formidable, not only to man, 
but even to the tigers, whom they will often surround and kill. 

77. Dogs, and these of the most disgusting and dirty description, have 
multiplied almost beyond endurance; and this because there is here an absurd 
custom of never killing them. Every family has a great number of them, 
so that in some places they are really more numerous than the men. 

: 78. Hares 
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78. Hares are not common; and the same must be said of the goat; some 
few sheep are sometimes seen, but they are not indigenous to the country, 
having been brought from Bengal. The wild boar is common in the woods; 
where also stags and deer feed in immense herds; there is one species nearly 
as large as an ox, which is known by the name of zat. 

The Burmese government permits the hunting of these animals in Pegi, 
and hence venison is always to be bought in Rangoon. They are generally 
hunted with large dogs; but there is another method of taking them which it 
may be as well to describe. In the dark nights, ten or twelve persons get into 
a cart drawn by buffalos; in front of the vehicle two or three lighted torches 
are carried, and at the sides two persons continually beat two great wooden 
bells. The deer, which go in herds, dazzled by the light, and astounded 
by the noise, remain immoveable, and the huntsmen with their spears, swords 
and great knives, kill all they can; and are often so sucessful, that the cart 
is not large enough to carry home the booty. 

79. In the Burmese villages swine are not very common; but in the capital, 
and in Rangoon there is an abundance of them; for the foreigners residing 
here feed numbers of them for the sake of the pork, which here, as in China, 
is always eaten fresh, The Burmese are very fond of it, and esteem it as the 
most exquisite food; but their laws forbid them to eat it; and the present 
Emperor has prohibited his subjects either to feed pigs or to kill them. In 
the markets of Amarapura and Rangoon pork is sometimes exposed for sale, 
but for the reasons just mentioned, and from the fear that it is the flesh of 
an animal that has died of some complaint, there are but few purchasers. 

80. Among the many kinds of lizards common in this country, the came- 
leon deserves to be first mentioned. It was formerly believed that this 
animal fed on nothing but the air; but I myself have had ocular demon- 
stration that this is not the case. I once observed a cameleon upon a tree 
stedfastly gazing upon a particular spot, whence all of a sudden a large in- 
sect came running strait into the mouth of the cameleon, by whom it was 
instantly devoured. It is a remarkable property of this animal that it fre- 
quently changes its colour, which is naturally that of earth, into a brilliant 
green. There is also another remarkable lizard found in this country, called 
tautthé; it is about the same length as the cameleon, but thicker; and the 
skin of the back is a beautiful shagreen. It hides itself among the beams 
of the houses, where it lies in wait for the mice and such other little animals, 
and night and day, keeps up a continual cry of tau tau, whence it has its 
name. The padat is a very large lizard, remarkable for being good eating; 


its flesh is not inferior to that of fowls. The ¢alagoja is also a lizard that 
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grows to a great size; some people say that they become crocodiles. Its flesh, 
and also its eggs are very delicate. Crocodiles are not very numerous in 
the great river Ava; but in the numerous channels into which it divides itself 
before reaching the sea, where the water is brackish, and in some perfectly 
salt, they may be said to swarm. In these channels they are seen every 
here and there, of all sizes, stretched upon the muddy banks, where, as it is 
said, they go in order to sleep, which they cannot do in the water. When 
in this situation they display no ferocity, but at the slightest noise run to 
the river; but when in the water they are formidable and troublesome both 
to men and animals. These channels also abound in a monstrous fish called 
by us the shark; and by the Portuguese, tuberao. Out at sea, during a 
calm, these fish may be observed swimming round the ships and waiting 
to swallow any thing thrown out to them; and it sometimes happens that 
sailors, who have gone into the water, either to bathe or for any other motive, 
are seized by them and devoured. It is a difficult matter to take a crocodile; 
nevertheless the Siamese are very expert at it; they make use of large iron 
hooks and strong ropes in this occupation. 

81. Both the land and water tortoise is plentiful here, and is very valuable 
to the Burmese for its flesh and eggs. In one part of the river Ava there is 
a large sand-bank, where these animals deposit their eggs in such numbers, 
as to be sufficient for the supply of a great portion of the kingdom; and 
near an island, contiguous to the great Negraglia, which, from the quantity 
of tortoises that resort to it, is called the island of the tortoises, the animal 
itself is taken, and thence carried to Pegi and Bengal. Some of them weigh 
as much as 500 pounds. The eggs here found are sent by boat-loads to Bassino 
and Rangoon, and thence distributed all over Pegi. A great part of them are 
salted to be used as they are wanted. 

$2. The quantity and variety of the serpents, natives of the Burmese Empire, 
and particularly of the woods, is really prodigious. One of the these called 
nan, which is an inhabitant of the forests of Pegu, is very formidable; for it 
moves along with its head erect, in which position it is taller than a man; 
and whenever it meets any person, without allowing time for flight, it darts 
upon him, fixes its fangs in his head, and soon kills him. There is a curious 
story told of one of these serpents, that had stationed itself in the neighbour- 
hood of a village, to the great terror of the inhabitants. A reward was 
offered to any one who would kill it, but no one dared to undertake it, 
till an old woman presented herself for the purpose. She placed upon her 
head a vesse] full of melted pitch, and advanced towards the serpent. It 
made its usual strike at the head, but stuck fast in the pitch and was soon 
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suffocated. The greatest enemy of this, and indeed of all the serpents of these 
parts is a spider, known among the Burmese by the name of pangz. Although 
very insignificant as to its size, it inspires terror by its horrible, brisly ap- 

pearance. Its length is about four fingers-breadth, and its thickness in pro- 
portion, The belly is covered with hairs of a red colour; it has ten legs, each 
armed with crooked claws, with which it fixes itself on its prey; and its mouth 
is provided with two black fangs curved like the claws of a cat; its back, finally, 
is covered with a hard and scaly case, similar to that of the tortoise. Its bite 
is poisonous and generally mortal, as is proved from the fact that the ser- 
pents it fixes upon almost invariably die. It is continually hunting after 
them, and attacks them by fixing its claws into their body, and nimbly 
climbing up to the head, where it strikes in its fangs, and thus kills them; 

after which it sucks out the brain. <A Christian, who once was witness to 
a struggle between this animal and a serpent of the nan species, which we 
have just described, gave me this account. The mocauch, called by the 
Portuguese, the cobra cappello, is another terrible serpent. When it meets 
a man, it immediately swells out its throat, springs upon him, and covers 
his body with a caustic foam, which causes an insufferable pain wherever it 
touches the flesh, and is capable of producing blindness if it reaches the 
eyes. Though the bite is not absolutely mortal when a remedy is imme- 
diately applied, still if any principal part of the body has been wounded 
and the animal was very furious in its bite, a speedy and painful death 
generally ensues. But the most dangerous serpent here known, is one call- 
ed by the natives moé boé, and by the Portuguese cobra ceras. It might with 
great propriety be named the deaf serpent, for no noise can ever rouse it. It 
will even place itself in the middle of a street, and not all the tumult of 
men, horses and carriages passing too and fro can wake it from its lethargy; 
but if any one touches it, though ever to slightly, it instantly raises its head, 
hissing most furiously, throws out its tongue and darting on the agressor, com- 
municates a venom which no medecine can counteract. This animal is pro- 
perly of the viper species, for it is viviperous; but its form is different from 
that of our viper. I have been assured that the young of this species issue 
from their mother’s womb by means of holes which they themselves have 
made, and thus kill their parent. The venom appears to be a most powerful 
acid, and the symptoms, in those who die of its bite, manifest an universal 
coagulation of the blood. The maduré, that celebrated specific prepared in 
the college of the Father Missioners at Pondicherry, and of which they 
only know the ingredients, though it is a singular antidote against all kinds 


of bites, whether of mad dogs, or of the other serpents of Pegu, is of no 
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avail where the moé boé has wounded a person; nothing but instant ampu- 
tation of the limb can save from immediate death. It is remarkable that 
death in these cases is not accompanied by convulsions, swoons, cold 
sweats and other violent symptoms, the usual effects of venom. Another 
serpent, remarkable for its size, is that called by the Portuguese cobra ma- 
deira; some of these are as long as fifteen feet and even longer, and their 
thickness is proportionate to the length. They are not venemous, but by 
twining themselves round any animal, and breaking its bones, they kill and 
devour it. A man, who was once attacked by one of these animals, delivered 
himself from. it by stabbing it in several places with a dagger that he hap- 
pened to have with him. The Burmese believe this serpent to be a Nat, and 
therefore are careful not to kill it; and hence, having found one of them near 
our church, we were obliged to be secret in destroying it, for fear of the 
idolaters. It is said to possess the property of fascinating animals and drawing 
them into its jaws; and a great boar, which had been fighting with the tigers, 
was thus devoured by one of most enormous dimensions, Some may perhaps 
ridicule the idea that it possesses this property, and I myself at first did 
not give credit to it; but after seeing a large insect, as I have mentioned 
above, place itself in the mouth of a cameleon, and having been assured by 
persons, whose veracity I could not doubt, that they had seen frogs, after 
some contortions, and faintly crying out as it were complaining, jump 
into the jaws of the macauch or cobra cappello, I could no longer refuse to 
believe it. JI have been told, by persons deserving of credit, that there exists 
in the Burmese Empire a serpent with two heads, the venom of which is most 
deadly. Throughout the whole of this country, but particularly in the kingdom 
of Ava, nearly every species of serpent is used for food, after the head has 
been cut off. 

83. The swarms of butterflies, ants and other insects in this country are 
prodigious; and the gnats and horse-flies, generated in the forests of Pegu, 
especially during the rainy season, are equally numerous. The horse-flies 
are seen in clouds along the course of the river, and they are a perfect 
scourge to the passengers in the boats, whom they will not allow to sleep 
at night; for to defend themselves they are obliged either to be continually 
flapping a great fan, or else to be burning tobacco, by the fumes of which the 
flies are driven away. There are some villages on the banks of the river 
where the inhabitants are obliged to be both day and night behind large 
mosquito-nets, where they spin, weave and pursue all their occupations, for 
this is the only way of defending themselves against these troublesome insects. 

84. Another great nuisance in Pegu are the leeches, which during the rains, 
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abound in the grass and in the waters, so that a person is exposed to their 
bite at every step. They are actually ravenous after blood, and cannot be 
made to loose their hold on the flesh, but by the application of salt or lime. 
Some of those that live in the water are so large, that they may easily be 
mistaken for small eels, and these are great annoyances te the buffalos, 
which are fond of washing themselves in the rivers, for they leave fearful 
wounds in their flesh. 

85. Scorpions also are very common in this kingdom. They are of two spe- 
cies, the whitish, and the black. The former are the most dangerous, though 
smaller in size; some of the latter species are as large as lobsters; but they 
are comparatively harmless, for their sting does not cause any irritation or 
pain. Even the white species is not so venemous as to cause death by their 
sting. 

86. Still more annoying than these are the centipedes, which get among 
the clothes, and into the beds, and cause by their bite an inflammation and 
torture almost insupportable, which will last for several hours. Some people 
affirm, that, in the great forests of Pegu, there is a species of this animal, 
that grows to the length of an ox and is thick in proportion, and in 
moving produces a noise which may be heard at a considerable distance. 

87. The Burmese esteem several kinds of insects as articles of food, par- 
ticularly a species of red ant, which they eat fried or with the napi. Its 
flavour is rather acid and pungent, and to some European palates would 
not be disagreeable. But the great delicacy of this country is a worm, not 
very dissimilar from the silk-worm, which is found in the heart of a shrub, 
called by the Portuguese jental. These worms are so much esteemed, that 
every month a quantity of them is sent to Amarapura for the table of the 
Emperor. It is eaten either fried or roasted. Some few Europeans are dis- 
gusted with it on account of its appearance, but the greater part who have 
tasted it agree that it is exquisite. 

88. But I must not omit to speak of another famous insect of the East 
Indies, called by the Burmese chia. It is not a worm, as some travellers have 
painted it, but very much resembles a large ant, and hence, as it is white, it 
has been named the white ant. It lives in communities, and is a most destruc- 
tive animal; for when a colony of them has found its way into a magazine, 
a cupboard, a chest or a library, it will spoil and gnaw to pieces in a single 
night the most beautiful stuffs and the richest furniture. The only means 
to keep them away is to anoint the boards of a magazine, or chest, etc, 
with nusta or petrolium. But even this is not a sufficient safeguard against 


one species of the chia found in some parts of Pegi, which is of rather a 
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dark colour, and has a disagreeable smell. Another means practised by some 
for preserving their goods from the depredations of the chia, is to place under 
their houses great Dutch bottles. They seem to have a great horror of the 
light, or at least to be solicitous to hide their operations from human eyes; 
for they always make their advances to a place under a covered way, made 
of earth united with a glutinous substance which they draw from their own 
bodies. When they meet with nothing better, they will fall foul of the wood 
that comes in their way, especially such as is not very hard. After some 
time, these insects change their shape, acquire wings and disperse in the air. 

89. To the productions of the Burmese Empire mentioned in this chapter, 
we may here add several kinds of salts, iron, lead, and some precious stones, 
particularly rubies. Throughout the whole of the kingdom of Pegu, great quan- 
tities of nitre are collected, so that at times it is so cheap, that 300 French 
pounds may be had for two dollars and a half. But it is forbidden to carry it 
out of the Empire. In a large lake, situated in the vicinity of the Pagoda at 
Rangoon, there is found a salt which seems to be a compound of nitre, vitriol, 
and alum: it would be very useful in medecine. The kingdom of Ava pro- 
duces an alkaline earth called xappia, which is used in washing. Iron, that 
metal so necessary to man, is found in great quantities, and of an excellent 
quality. That drawn from the mines near Miedu is nearly as fine as steel; 
and in the vicinity of Pron and Tavai there are also some good mines. Plenty 
of lead is furnished by the mines in the country of the Sciam; and tin, of 
which there is abundance in Tavai, supplies the place of copper. With regard 
to precious stones, a few inferior sapphires and topazes are sometimes found ; 
but it is the rubies of the Burmese Empire which are its greatest boast, as both 
in brilliancy and clearness they are the best in the world. The mines that 
contain them are situated between the countries of Palaon and the Koé. The 
Emperor employs inspectors and guards to watch these mines, and appropriates 
to himself all the stones above a certain weight and size; the penalty of death 
is denounced against any one who shall conceal, or sell, or buy any of these 
reserved jewels. There are also some mines of amber, which is used by the 
Burmese for toys and bassi-relievi. Finally alabaster and the oil of wood must 
be placed among the useful productions of the Burmese Empire. The former 
is found in great abundance in the hills opposite the city of Ava, but it is only 
employed in making the statues of Godama. The latter is procured from a 
tree called chien, by incisions made in the bark. It is an excellent varnish, 
for besides giving a beautiful lustre to wood, it also preserves it from decay ; 
it may likewise be used in painting; for after it has been boiled a little, if it 


be mixed with the colours, it very much adds to their vividness. 
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90. Before concluding this chapter, something must be said of the Burmese 
elephants, and the manner of catching them. They have multiplied prodi- 
giously in this Empire, by reason of the immense forests, with which it is 
covered. Generally speaking they are also of an enormous size. There are 
three species known here, Those of the first species have very large tusks, the 
second smaller ones, and the third none at all, and these are the most wicked 
and ferocious. It will be understood that these marks apply to the male ele- 
phants alone, for the females are universally without tusks. Some have asserted 
that this animal at certain periods sheds its tusks, but this is not true; and this 
is also the case with another idea, that when it falls on the ground it cannot 
raise itself, for in fact the elephant always lies down for its master to mount 
upon its back. In the Burmese Empire it is trained more for the purposes of 
luxury, than any real use; for it is never made to carry any burden, further 
than the provisions of its guide, and grass and branches of trees for its own 
provender. Only in time of war it is sometimes loaded with pieces of artillery 
or perhaps a little baggage. It is the exclusive privilege of the king to ride 
upon an elephant; but he allows the royal family and the greater Mandarins 
to use them. 

The hunting of the wild elephant is the principal amusement of the Emperor; 
and indeed this spectacle is the delight of all the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
As soon as it is known that in some forest there is a herd of elephants, or that 
there are some, which, on account of their colour or form, deserve to be the 
property of the Emperor, a number of female elephants are sent out. The 
wild elephant, upon seeing the females approach, will immediately single out 
one, and attach himself to her, nor will he afterwards leave her. The hunters 
then recall all the females, and the amorous elephant will faithfully follow 
the companion he has chosen, nor will he be deterred even by torrents or rivers. 
At length he is thus enticed into an enclosure made of strong stakes, and no 
sooner has he entered, than two great beams, which had been suspended over 
the door-way, are let down and thus the animal is entrapped. Sometimes he 
will be very suspicious in going into the enclosure, or may even retire; in 
which case the hunters, mounted on female elephants, surround him, and by 
going through a number of evolutions, and shouting and screaming, oblige 
him to return into the snare. If, as is sometimes the case, he continues restive, 
or grows angry, and begins to make pushes as the neighbouring houses, there is 
no remedy but to kill him with musket-shots, a task not always easy, considering 
the thickness and hardness of his skin. Sometimes the elephant is secured 
by means of nooses which are disposed so as to catch his feet; but it often 
happens, that people, rashly venturing too near the infuriated beast, to lay 
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the nooses, or through curiosity, are killed by him. The tame elephants 
are afterwards set to fight the wild one in the enclosure, where they bind 
him to a great post; and then a few days are sufficient for taming him. 
Many however die, either with grief, or from the ill treatment they have 
received. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Calendar of the Burmese 
Climate and Seasons of the Burmese Empire. 


gt. Tue Brahmins who come from the coast of Coromandel and the island 
of Ceylon, and are distinguished from the rest of the Burmese by a vest en- 
tirely of white cotton, are the astronomers and astrologers of the Burmese 
Empire. As they are versed in judicial astrology, in which all the Burmese 
without exception place implicit faith, and can frequently point out with 
accuracy the time of an eclipse, and regulate the calendar, they are held in 
great estimation, particularly at court, where a number of them always reside, 
to be in readiness to answer any questions put to them, to find out the 
favourable or unfavourable moments for any transaction, in a word to 
regulate every thing that is to be done; for, as has been said in a former 
chapter of the work, the Emperor takes no step, without having first con- 
sulted the Brahmins. 

g2. If we look at the manner in which they regulate the calendar, and the 
exactness with which they often predict eclipses, we must allow to these 
Brahmins some knowledge of the principles of astronomy; among other 
things they certainly are acquainted with that observation made by the ancient 
astronomers anterior to the celebrated Hipparchus, that after a period of 223 
lunar months, or eighteen years and ten days, the eclipses of the sun and 
moon return in the same order and magnitude. Among the Brahmins of 
the palace one is chosen to take care of the water-clock, which is placed there. 
It consists of a large vessel full of water, upon which a little cup perforated 
at the bottom is made to float. By degrees the cup fills with water, and at 
length sinks, when another cup of the same size is put on the water, and 
when this sinks, a third, and so throughout the day. The period marked by the 
sinking of the cup may be called the Burmese hour, and as each cup in suc- 
cession goes down, a certain number of strokes are given with a hammer 
upon a great plate of brass, according to the hour. The number of the hours 
is seventy, which are equally divided between the day and night. But as 
the length of the days and nights varies in different parts of the year, therefore 
the cups are made of different sizes; so that those which are used in the night 


at the winter solstice, mark the hours of the day in the summer. Both day 
and 
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and night are divided into four equal parts, and at the end of each quarter 
whether of the day or night, a man, by order of the Brahmin, ascends the 
helfry that stands in the great court of the palace, and strikes alternately the 
bell and a great drum, to indicate the quarters and the number of the hour. 

93. The Burmese week, like ours, has seven days, and they have have the 
same names as with us; that is they are called after the planets, the first day 
being the day of the sun, the second the day of the moon, and. so on. 
The months are lunar, consisting alternately of twenty-nine and thirty days; 
but as twelve of these months do not make a solar year, an intercalatory 
month is added every third year. The first day of the year is our twelfth of 
April; but the year is not supposed to begin with the morning of this day; 
but either then, or at mid-day, or six hours after mid-day, according to the 
moment when the sun finishes its course through the ecliptic, for the Brahmins 
well know, that its annual revolution is accomplished in 365 days and about a 
quarter. 

The beginning of the new year is always announced by firing a cannon; and 
the Burmese assert that at this moment a great Nat descends amongst them; 
for they belicve that every year has its tutelary Nat. During the three days 
before the commencement of the new year, or, as they say, before the descent 
of the Nat, all, except the Talapoins, both men and women divert themselves 
by throwing water at each other, till every body is wet from head to foot. 
Even strangers are not spared on these occasions, and the only way to avoid 
being wet through is to stay at home during the whole time. 

94. With respect to the seasons, temperature and air of the Burmese Empire, 
we must distinguish between the kingdoms of Ava and Pegi. In the latter, 
which extends from Tavai to the city of Pron, the South-west and North-east 
winds divide the year between them, so as to cause but two seasons, the rainy | 
and the dry season. From the end of April, or the beginning of May, to July, 
after the vernal equinox, the dense vapours drawn by the sun from the sea, 
descend by the force of attraction to the earth; and meeting with the immense 
forests that are spread over every part of Pegi, and with the chain of moun- 
tains, which, running from east to west, separate Pegu from Ava in the vicinity 
of Pron, they become condensed and discharge themselves in the most violent 
rains, which fall without intermission during the whole of this time. At 
the beginning and end of the wet season, the rains are accompanied with 
tremendous thunder and lightning, and violent winds; and great damage is 
sometimes done, and even lives are lost by the thunderbolts falling upon 
elevated buildings. On the contrary, after the autumnal equinox, when the 
sun retires from the southern hemisphere, it draws after it the vapours of the 
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sea, and thus from the end of October, or the beginning of November to 
April, during which time the North-east wind prevails, the season is perfectly 
dry. Some years there is a little rain in February, but it is very gentle and 
never lasts long. 

g9. But in the kingdom of Ava, that is from the city of Pron to 26° or 27° 
north latitude; there may be reckoned three seasons, the cold, the hot, and 
the rainy season. The four months of November, December, January and 
February form the winter; from the beginning of March to the end of June 
the heats prevail, and the other four months are the season of rain. The cold 
is felt in these parts merely at night and in the mornings; and is more sensible 
in Ava, which lies to the north, than in Pegi. Heavy mists fall in November 
and December, but snow is altogether unknown. The only thing that can 
give the Burmese any idea of the ice and snow of our northern climates are 
the hail-storms that occur sometimes about the end of April or the beginning 
of May. In these countries the winter is the most delightful portion of the 
year, for this is the season for gathering in the rice and all other kinds of 
grain and pulse. During these months, more than at any other time, all 
sorts of herbs and plants flourish; not merely such as are natural to the 
climate, but also those that have been imported from abroad, as lettuces, cab- 
bages, turnips, radishes, love-apples, etc. 

96. Summer is not, as in Europe, ushered in by the beautiful spring, but 
the transition from cold to heat is very sudden. In March and April, at which 
time, the cold with us is still very sensible, the greatest heat is experienced in 
the Burmese Empire, and the thermometer will sometimes stand at what we 
call the most extraordinary degrees of heat. The trees, which, in some parts 
of Europe, only begin to show their leaves in May, in this country shed 
them during the same month, but it is only instantly to be clothed with 
new ones; for here, as in all other parts of the torrid zone, the trees are 
always green; and though they change their foliage every year, it is done 
‘with such rapidity, that the new leaves may be said to bud forth before the 
old ones have fallen off. The kingdom of Ava, although situated more to the 
north than Pegi; is nevertheless subject to the greatest and longest heats. 
In the last mentioned of these kingdoms, at the end of April or the beginning 
of May, the rains begin, and thus the atmosphere is purged of the suffocating 
vapours, and the earth is moistened so as to render the heat more sup- 
portable. But in Ava, after a little rain that falls in May, and there are some 
years when even this docs not come, the South-west wind, by reason of the 
chains of mountains, which stretching in a northerly direction, divide the 
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taking a course from south to north, carries away all the clouds, and thus 
deprives the earth of the moisture necessary to cool it, till about the middle 
of August. But at the same time, these same clouds cause the most violent 
rains in the forests of the Sciam, and in the mountains of Azen and Thibet, 
whence the waters descending produce those inundations of the river Ava, 
which, during June, July and August, cover the lands in its vicinity; and, like 
the floods of the Nile to Egypt, are the source of their fertility. During 
these months, the water sometimes rises to the height of thirty-two feet, 
above its level in February, when it is lowest; and the river is so much 
extended on each side of its usual bed, that in some places it is not possible 
from one bank to see the other. The waters are generally drained off towards 
the end of October; when the soil, thus fattened by the deposit they have made, 
is wonderfully fertile and pulse and plants of every kind thrive to perfection 
in it. 

97. The waters of the river Ava have the property of petrifying wood, bones 
of animals, etc, but this not in every part, but only in some particular spots 
ata great distance from Rangoon. 

98. Although the Burmese do not make use of bread, nevertheless they 
sow wheat in the places that have been inundated by the river. The greater 
part of it is carried to Rangoon, where it is either made into bread, for the 
foreigners who reside there, or else into ship-biscuits. Even in the capital 
great quantities of biscuit are used; for the Mandarins and military officers 
carry it with them in their expeditions, both on account of the facility of 
transporting it, and because they have found by experience that it has more 
substance than rice. 

gg. After a little rain, which falls in May and the beginning of June, and 
which is called the first rain, two months and a half pass over without any 
more in the kingdom of Ava. But from the middle of August to the begin- 
ning of October; what are called the second rains fall, but not always in 
the same abundance, and immediately the sowing of rice, cotton, scsame, 
indigo, etc, begins. It sometimes happens that these second do not come at 
all, or are not sufficiently plentiful; and then a great scarcity is always the 
consequence. But still it is never so serious as sometimes in Europe; for Pegu, 
where the rain always falls in such abundance, is thereby rendered so fertile, 
as to be able to furnish rice to supply the wants of Ava. Nor are the inhahit- 
ants of the latter kingdom entirely devoid of resources when the rice-crop 
fails; for they make a species of polenta with wheat, cleaned from the outer 
skin, milk and palm-sugar, which has a good flavour and is very nourishing. 
They will also mix with what rice they have, several other sorts of grain, 
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the seeds of vegetables, when they are ripe, and even wild fruits, and the roots 
of different trees steeped and afterwards boiled in water. They have besides 
begun for some years past to cultivate the maniocco, which does not require 
much humidity, and will grow in any soil; whence it is well adapted for sup- 
plying their wants. 

100. From Rangoon to Amarapura, the air along the course of the river is 
generally salubrious; though sometimes new comers are attacked with fevers; 
but they may easily be cured by using bark, and it is only in certain places 
that there is any danger of taking them, But in Aracan, the island of 
Negraglia, to the north of Amarapura, and particularly in the forests and 
mountains of the Sciam, the air is generally bad, and all who venture to stay 
in these places, soon contract malignant fevers, which quickly prove fatal. 

101. Those who live on the banks of the river are provided by it with water 
for drinking; but in the interior there are wells, which mostly furnish good 
water. To raise the water from the wells they make use of a lever, to one end 
of which the bucket is fixed by means of a long cane, and to the other a heavy 
weight. A man, standing on the brink of the well, plunges the bucket into 
it, and this when full is raised without any labour by the action of the 
weight at the other end of the lever. The buckets made use of in this 
machine are of wood, or else they are large jars; but the most common ones 
are made of thin strips of bamboo woven together, covered with that species 
of varnish of which we have spoken before. 

102, In this country also, as well as in all other places of the torrid zone, 
no inconvenience is experienced from living in the neighbourhood of lakes. 
For the action of the sun, by rarifying the atmosphere, weakens or altogether 
destroys the pernicious properties of the exhalations, which in Europe are 
the cause of malaria. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the currency and commerce of the Burmese Empire. 


103. Tue Burmese have no coined money, but in their commercial trans- 
actions they make use of gold and silver bullion. Hence they are obliged 
to employ scales in all payments. The principal weight that they have, 
and to which all others are referred, is the ticale; it is equal to about half 
an ounce. The gold and silver used is sometimes quite pure, but ordinarily 
it is mixed with some alloy; and of course its value depends on its degree 
of purity, But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is lead; its 
value is not by any means fixed, but varies according to its abundance 
or scarcity. Sometimes a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy, is equal 
to 200 ticali of lead, sometimes to a thousand, and even to more. In Tavai 
and Merghi pieces of tin with the impression of a cock, which is the Burmese 
arms, are used for money. 

104. And this will be the place for speaking of the manner in which gold 
and silver are here procured. There are many torrents the sands of which 
yield gold, Ata place near Rangoon, between the river Cittaun, and that of 
Pegu or Bago, and at another above the city of Pron, gold-sands are also found, 
as well as to the east and the north of the city of Ava. Hence we may reason- 
ably infer, that in the hills and mountains from which these torrents descend 
there must be veins of this metal, and these very rich. In other places the 
marks are still more evident, but no one ventures to open a mine, as he 
would have to suffer so many vexations from the court, that he would soon be 
obliged to abandon the enterprise to his cost. But the little gold that is thus 
collected is far from being sufficient for the Burmese, who use great quantities 
of this metal, not only in their bracelets, ear-rings, and other ornaments, which 
persons of both sexes are accustomed to wear, but much more for gilding 
the convents of the Talapoins, the public porticos, and particularly the Pa- 
godas; which, being exposed to the rain and the action of the air, soon 
lose their gilding, and are therefore continually requiring fresh gold to repair 
them. To supply this demand, gold is imported from the Malay coast, from 
China and other places. 

105. The silver is drawn from the mines, which exist 40 the east of Canton, 
towards the Chinese province of Junan, the country of the Sciam. Although 
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these mines are in the Burmese territories they are worked by the Chinese. 
They produce an abundance of silver; which would be more than enough 
for the wants of the inhabitants, did not the Chinese on the one hand, and 
on the other the foreign merchants who frequent the ports of Pegi, notwith- 
standing the severe laws forbidding ils exportation, carry great quantities out 
of the Empire. Near these mines, crystals of different colours are found, 
with which the Chinese make little idols and other toys. There is one species 
of a green colour, thought to be the emerald. 

106. The Burmese are all given to the follies of alchemy; and there is not 
one of them who does not believe in the existence of the philosopher’s 
stone, and in the possibility of converting the baser metals into gold and 
silver by means of certain preparations. The following instance may give an 
idea of their folly in this respect. Among other things which can effect this 
transmigration, they give the first place to the ajeché, which signifies congealed 
or petrified wine; and of the efficacy of this they are so persuaded, that the 
Emperor and his children have often begged foreigners to procure it for them. 
The Emperor, the Mandarins, and numbers of other rich men spend their time 
in making chemical preparations, aud performing experiments for procuring 
the wished for transmutation; and it is not a rare occurrence for people so 
totally to ruin themselves, as they have done sometimes in Europe, as to 
want the very necessaries of life, by spending all their property in these chi- 
merical pursuits. There have not been wanting impostors to turn these pre- 
judices of their countrymen to their own advantage, by pretending to trans- 
form lead inta silver, and copper into gold, deceiving the spectators by mere 
slight of hand. Among others there was one who succeeded in deceiving the 
Emperor, the royal family and the principal Mandarins; but his trick was 
in the end discovered. It consisted in conducting away the lead at the 
moment of fusion, by means of secret tubes connecting with the vessel, and 
at the same moment introducing silver through other tubes, so that a real 
change seemed to have taken place. But at last, not being able to restore the 
silver he had borrowed from various people, his imposture was discovered, 
and he paid the forfeit of his cheat by the loss of his. head. Still it was 
publicly reported that he was put to death, not on account of his deceit, 
but because the Emperor wished to be the sole possessor of the secret, which 
he had drawn from him by threats and presents. 

107. The Burmese have both an internal and external commerce. In the 
kingdom of Ava, and indeed throughout the whole Empire, except in the 
great cities, the commerce for the necessaries of life, as food and clothing, 
is rather a barter than buying or selling. The inhabitants of the places 
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abounding in rice or cotton, go to exchange their commodities with those, the 
produce of whose fields is gingili, tobacco, indigo, etc. In all the villages 
of Ava rice is the ordinary commodity bartered for fish, vegetables, and other 
things necessary for food. But the Sciam are those who carry on the most 
extended internal commerce; as it is they who sell throughout all the pro- 
vinces of the Empire, that coarse tea of which we have spoken, under the 
name of lapech, as being used at funerals, in lawsuits,and in making contracts. 

108. The external commerce of the Burmese is with various nations. The 
Chinese of Junan, coming down by Canton and along the great river Ava, 
bring to the Burmese capital, in great boats, several of the commodities of 
their country, as wrought silks, paper, tea, various kinds of fruit, and other 
trifles, and they return laden with cotton, raw silk, salt, birds’ feathers, and 
that black varnish, which as we have said, is distilled from a tree; this, 
prepared and purified, is the celebrated commodity known by the name of 
Chinese varnish. 

The excellence of the ports of Pegi, and the richness of the productions of 
this Empire, attract merchants with their vessels, not only from all parts of 
India, but also from China and Arabia. The river of Rangoon, the mouth 
of which is the same as that of the river Siriam, affords a station for ships, 
at once easy of access, and defended from the wind. The river of Bassino 
forms a harbour which is still more secure, and from which ships may sail 
at all seasons; which is not the case at Rangoon, by reason of the south-west 
wind, which often prevails. The dangerous shallows and formidable calms of 
Martaban hinder any but small barks from entering its port. Tavai has a com- 
modious port; and vessels may ride at anchor in the mouth of its river, 
under the shelter of two or three small islands. The sea in the vicinity of 
Merghi, is full of little islands, among which, as in secure roads, vessels 
may winter, sheltered from every wind, or be repaired in the greatest security. 

But of all the ports of Peg that of Rangoon is the principal, in fact it is 
the only one of importance; for this is one of the most populous cities of the 
kingdom, the residence of a governor and viceroy, and it has an easy and 
continual communication with the capital and other principal places of 
Empire, by means of the river, along which all their various prodyg 
are brought to it, to be again disposed of to the merchants, both nati¥e 
foreign, with whom the city is crowded. Until the year 1790, Bassino en 
the same privileges, but when it was given as an apanage to one of the chil 
of the Emperor, the Mandarins, who were sent to govern it, committed sd 
many and such cruel injustices and vexations, that no merchant dared to 
approach the place. It may therefore he said that the commerce is entirely 
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concentrated in Rangoon, where it is exercised by the inhabitants, as well 
as by a number of Mahommedan Moors, some Armenians, and a few English, 
French, and Portuguese, who have taken up their residence there. The ships 
that come from China, and the Malay coast, which latter are for the most 
English, bring in cargoes of arecca, and other merchandise, as silks, nankeen, 
porcelain, tea, etc. The commodities however, which have the best sale at 
Rangoon, and return the highest profit, are the sugar and muslins of Bengal, 
the linen of Madras, and particularly the white and coloured handkerchiefs, 
which are here universally used for covering the head. Sometimes also ves- 
sels arrive, from the Isle of France, laden with merchandise that yields an 
exorbitant profit; such as potlery, muskets, Jooking-glasses, and articles of iron 
and brass, with woollen cloths of various colours, which are eagerly sought 
after in this country, particularly when they are of two colours. For although 
they are not used for clothing, still they are in great request as coverlets 
at night, as also for wearing on the shoulders in the day-time like a mantle. 
The English ships also bring in quantities of these stuffs. Such are the 
principal commodities brought by sea; though there are some others of minor 
importance, consisting chiefly of various drugs, and spices, raisins, almonds, 
coffee, and other natural productions of Persia and Arabia, which are brought 
by the ships of the Burmese themselves. 

109. No ship is allowed to enter Rangoon, without being provided with 
a pilot acquainted with the navigation of the river; for the city is fifteen 
leagues from the mouth. After having cast anchor, the captain of the ship, 
or some one of its officers, must present himself at the Rondai, which, as we 
have said, is a large hall where the Mandarins assemble to administer justice, to 
declare the nation to which the ship belongs, the place it has come from, and 
the merchandise it carries. If afterwards, any thing is found not mentioned in 
this declaration, it is considered as contraband. The ship is then disarmed; 
all the cannons, muskets, and ammunition, and indeed even the rudder is 
carried to land. All merchandise upon entering pays a duty of twelve and a 
half per cent; of which ten per cent goes to the Emperor; the rest is divided 
among all the Mandarins in Rangoon. 

110. The commodities which the Burmese export in return for those just 
mentioned, are lac, catechu, and isinglass, when the ships are destined to China 
or the Malay coast. The lac and catechu are used by the Chinese in their 
colours, the isinglass for glue. But if the vessels are bound for the west, that 
is for Bengal, the coast of Coromandel, the Isle of France, etc, the cargo 
generally consists of vegetable oil, petrolium, and above all teak-wood, either 


as masts for ships, or cut into planks of different sizes. Indeed it is for this 
wood 
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wood more than for any thing else that vessels of every nation come to Pegu 
from all parts of India. It is found also in Bombay, but in small quantities, 
and is excessively dear; whereas in Pegi and Ava there are such immense 
forests of it, that it can be sold to as many ships as arrive, at a moderate 
price. 

This wood, while it does not quickly decay, is very easily wrought, and very 
light. Cases have occurred of ships made of it and laden with it, which 
have been filled with water, but yet did not sink. Hence all the ships that 
come to Pegi, return with cargoes of this wood, which is employed in 
common houses, but particularly in ship-building. 

111. Most of the ships that arrive in these ports are here careened and 
refitted; and there are besides two or three English and French ship- 
builders established at Rangoon. One reason of this is the prohibition that 
exists of carrying the specie out of the Empire. For, as merchants after 
selling their cargo, and taking in another of teak-wood, generally have some 
money remaining in their hands, they are obliged to employ it in building 
a new ship. Though perhaps this is not the only motive for building vessels 
in Rangoon; but the quantity of teak and other kinds of wood with which the 
neighbouring forests abound, may also have a great influence in this way. 

112. If the port of Rangoon entices strangers to build ships there, it also 
obliges them to sail as soon as possible. For there is a species of worm, bred 
in the waters of the river, which penetrates into the interior of the wood, and 
eats it away in such a manner that the vessel is exposed to the greatest 
danger, since the holes formed by these worms being hidden, cannot easily 
be stopped up. They attack every species of wood except ebony and 
tamerind, which are so hard that they are used to make the mallets, with 
which carpenters drive their chisels. 
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BURMESE CODE. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Abstract of the Burmese Code entitled Damasat; or the golden rule. 


Tis Code is divided into ten volumes, which treat of every thing relating 
to donations, heirships, and all other matters under the jurisdiction of the 
courts. 


Fou. I. 


The first volume contains the origin of the Damasat, and certain rules 
to be observed by judges in the performance of their duties. 

It relates that in the days of the Emperor Mahasamata, there lived a famous 
hermit, who, having taken up his abode in one of the caverns of the great 
mountain Emaunta, which lies to the north of the southern island Zabudiba, 
occupied himself in the contemplation of those things that prepare man for 
the Niban. Whilst in this retirement, the solitary was tempted by the daughter 
of a Nat, who placing herself before the door of the cavern, begged with 
prayers and tears to be admitted. Moved by pity the hermit at length 
consented to allow her to remain for one only night; but the beauty and 
arts of the young Nat made such an impression upon him, that, relaxing 
something of his attention to his sublime meditations, he married her, and 
had by her two sons; one of whom he named Menu, the other Meno, and 
both of whom afterwards became famous for their sanctity and learning. 
They, despising the kingdom that their father promised to them, retired to 
the mountain Emaunta, where by the practice of meditation, they became 
Zian; by which just men acquire the property of transporting themselves 
flying through the air to any place they may wish. They then transported 
themselves into various parts of the world; till at length arriving at the 
great chain of the mountains Zacchiavala, they found the Code of laws, here 
set down, carved in capital letters upon the rock. They made a faithful 

Copy 
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copy of them, which upon their return, they presented as an inestimable 
ireasure to the great Emperor Mahasamati; who being informed of the won- 
derful way in which they had been discovered, commanded them to be 
observed by all his subjects. The successors of Mahasamata, having added 
some few laws to this code, they were afterwards reduced to a more perfect 
form, and enriched with various ordinances of one of the princes of the 
Nat. Finally this code, which was at first written in the Pali tongue, and 
kept in the island of Ceylon, was at length brought into the Burmese Empire 
by a certain Budelagosa, and translated into the vulgar language. And 
such is the origin of the Damasat. 

After this there follow some admonitions and counsels to the Mandarins and 
judges for the regulation of their conduct; such as not to yield to the move- 
ments of anger and hatred; not to be blinded by the presents of clients, nor 
to propose in a judgment the hurt or ruin of any one, but only the fulfilling 
all the dispositions of the law; to make themselves masters of the statutes 
and laws contained in this code, before attempting to sit in judgment. To 
judges who act in this manner the esteem and praises of men are held out as a 
reward, as well as Lappiness in future lives; but if they do otherwise they will 
be hated by all, and after death will be condemned to the abodes of the 
wicked. 

When judges and Mandarins are going to enter into the tribunal called Jon, 
they must raise up their eyes and hands to heaven. And when they are 
in the tribunal, they should not be ashamed to ask the opinion and advice 
of subordinate ministers, as to the best and speediest means of satisfying the 
parlies in alawsuit. They must neither in their countenance nor speech show 
any regard to the wealth, or dignity of either party, but must listen impar- 
tially to both; nor must they be offended if sometimes harsh words are used 
by the litigants towards them; and with the greatest prudence and sagacity 
they must hear all that is said either by the persons themselves concerned 
in the cause, or their lawyers. This is all that is worth extracting from 
the first volume of the Damasat. 
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Vou. I. 


I. 
Of donations. 


There are three sorts of donations. 1. Many things are given as a mark of 
affection. 2. Others are given through fear; and 3. Others are given from a 
religious motive, as for example alms to the Talapoins. Donations of the first 
class may be demanded back again, if it should happen that the giver 
becomes extremely poor; in which case the receiver is obliged to restore 
the gifts, if they are still in existence; but if they no longer exist, he is 
not bound to restore any thing. But this last regulation does not hold with 
regard to the second kind of donations, such as are those exacted by robbers, 
as these may always be demanded, and the receivers are obliged to make 
restitution, even though what they received is no longer in existence. But 
all things that are given from a religious motive are alienated for ever from 
the donor, even though he should fall into extreme poverty; for these are 
not considered as presents of pure liberality, but as acts of reciprocal dona- 
tion; since, according to the laws of Godama, all that during this life is 
given to the Talapoins and the poor, purchases in future lives many advantages 


and great felicity. 


iI. 
Of promises. 


Promises are of two kinds; for sometimes they are made by a person under 
the influence of fear or anger; at other times calmly and considerately. Those 
of the first description are not binding, since the anger and perturbation of 
him who made the promise, hindered him from properly reflecting on what he 
was saying. But things promised in the other way, become the lawful property 
of the person who received the promise. But it must be here observed, that 
promises rank among the seven things which cannot be reclaimed after the 
death of the Emperor under whom they were given or promised. And these 
are deposits, pledges, money paid unjustly by litigants in a lawsuit, things 
taken by force, or seized upon without a just title, promises, things secretly 

stolen, 
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stolen, and such as having been abandoned by one possessor have been 
occupied by another. All these by the prescription of the laws remain to the 
actual possessor, even though he have procured them unjustly. 


III. 
Of the division of a man’s property among his surviving wives. 


Wives may be of four different conditions; as they are the daughters of 
Mandarins, Brahmins, merchants, or agriculturists. A wife who is not of one 
of these classes cannot have any share in the inheritance. If a man have four 
wives of these different states, his goods after his death must be divided 
into ten parts; and of these four go to the daughter of the Mandarin, three 
to the daughter of the Brahmin, two to the daughter of the merchant 
and one to the daughter of the agriculturist. If there are more than four 
wives, the division must be made in the above proportions. The wife who 
does not belong to any of these four classes has no pretensions to any part 
of the inheritance, and can only retain what she has received from her 
husbaud during his life-time. 


IV. 
Of the seven kinds of slaves. 


There are seven species of slaves who are bound to render personal services 
to their masters. 1. Those who are bought with money. 2. The children of 
a female slave living in a family. 3. Slaves by birth, that is, those whose 
parents are slaves. 4. Slaves given as presents. 5. Those who make them- 
selves slaves to deliver themselves from some trouble. 6. Those who in 
times of scarcity are dependant on others for their support. 7. Those who 
hire themselves out for daily or monthly labour. There are also seven sorts 
of persons from whom no menial service can be demanded; and these are, 
the freedmen of Talapoins and Brahmins; those who having been slaves, have, 
with the consent of their masters, put on the habit of a Talapoin, these, 
even if they afterwards lay aside the habit, cannot again be reduced to slavery; 
the Brahmins and observers of the law; those who are loaded with debt; and 
finally, those who belong to others under the title either of habitation or 
possession. 
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Of the children who participate in the paternal inheritance. 


There are six descriptions of children among whom the paternal inheritance 
is to be divided. 1. The first-born, that is the son of the first wife. 2. The 
children of legitimate children, or grandchildren. 3. The children of inferior 
wives or concubines. 4. The children had by a female slave. 5. Adopted 
children. 6. Those boys or girls, who having been received into a house, 
have been brought up there as children of the family. There are also six 
description of children who are excluded from the inheritance. 1. Those 
who having been consigned to others to be educated, grow up under their 
care. 2. Boys or girls bought with money, for these, even though they have 
been looked upon by the father as his children, cannot pretend to a share in 
the inheritance. 3. Step-sons. 4. Disobedient children. 5. Children had by 
a prostitute, or woman of ill fame. 6. Children had by a woman, who con- 
strained by necessity, has prostituted herself. These can retain nothing but 
what the father has given in his life-time. 

Children have no dominion over the substance of the family before the death 
of the father. 

Upon the death of slaves, all their rights over their children, or any thing 
else that they have possessed, descend to their respective masters. 


VI. 


Of the division of the inheritance among children. 


The son of the first wife has four parts; the children of the inferior wives 
or concubines one part; the children had by slaves have only half a share, 
and this does not come. to them till the death of the mother, as they have no 
title but that of maternal inheritance. And according to this proportion the 
property is divided if there be more children. 

If a man has had no children, his substance is divided among his relations, 
and those who have been brought up in his house as children. But in 
case there are no relations, it goes to the royal treasury. 
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VII. 


Of the division of the family substance in case of divorce. 


If a man and wife separate by mutual consent, the family substance must 
be divided equally between them. And 3f they afterwards agree to a reunion 
they ought to go to live either in the hoase of the wife's father, or in another 
taken in lease. 

If a girl, who has been married to a man with the consent and will of her 
parents, afterwards desires to be separated from him, the husband may take 
possession of her dower, and even sell her for a slave. 

If a woman after the solemnization of her marriage, but before its con- 
summation, has connection with another man, she loses her dower, which 
goes to the husband. But if after the consummation of the marriage she 
commits adultery, she must pay to her husband twice the value of her 
dower; but may then, if she please, go to live with the man with whom she 
has committed adultery. But if the dower was very small, the husband may 
sell her for a slave and retain the price. 

If a man after his marriage goes to live in another place, and for the 
space of three years does not send a letter, or money, or any thing else to 
his wife, she is considered as free, and may enter into another marriage. 


VOI. 


When parents give their daughter in marriage to a man, who has represent- 
ed himself as of a noble and illustrious lineage, and it afterwards appears 
that this was false, they may take back their daughter; and in this case the 
parents must have exacted the dower brought by the husband, before the 
consummation of the marriage, for if they have neglected this they cannot 
afterwards exact itas a debt. When a man marries a girl, with the condition 
of going to live in the house of his father-in-law, to assist him in his labours, 
he must remain with him three years, but after this time may go and live 
elsewhere. 

If parents through fear give their daughter to a Mandarin, they may 
demand her back if their fear should cease, nor can he refuse to surrender 
her. But if they have given her, not through fear, but of their own will, 
they cannot demand her restoration. Parents may give their daughter to a 

man 
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man who has business with them. If a girl falls dangerously ill, and her 
parents agree to give her to a physician if he cures her; they are obliged 
to keep their promise; or if they will not give him their daughter, they must 
pay him the price of her body. Finally, if a girl secretly and without the 
knowledge of her parents contracts marriage, the parents are obliged, in order 
to save her from infamy, to have the marriage performed before legal witnesses. 


IX. 


When a girl promised in marriage to a man dies before the solemnization of 
the nuptials, the parents ought to use their endeavours to unite their second 
daughter with their proposed son-in-law, and even to employ menaces to in- 
duce her compliance. But if she absolutely refuses her consent, and they have 
no other daughter, the half of the dower, which was to have been given with 
the deceased, must be paid to the man. 


X. 


When a man and wife separate by mutual consent, the household goods are 
equally divided, and both retain their respective dowers. The sons belong 
the father and the daughters to the mother; but still they may follow which 
of them they please. If it should happen that the wife had maintained the 
husband, the property is divided into three parts, of which two belong to 
the wife and one to the husband; but if the husband has maintained the 
wife, he takes the two parts, and the wife the remaining one. If at the 
separation, the daughter “follows the father, he may sell her for a slave, but 
then he must give half the price to the mother; and the right of the mother 
is the same over a son who has followed her. If the wife dies after she and 
her husband have left the house of her father, the husband is heir to all 
she possessed; but if she dies whilst they are yet living with her parents, 
the husband inherits nothing of her property. 


XI. 


Parents may disinherit disobedient children and expel them from their 
houses; and if these secretly carry away any thing, they may be punished 


as thieves. 
All 
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All the property which has been gained by a son during the life-time of 
his father, must, upon the death of the latter be put into the common stock, - 
to be divided, according to the laws, among the heirs. 

If a man has become rich and powerful through the favour of others, he 
ought, out of gratitude, not only to show respect and honour to his benefactor, 
but also to supply all his wants, in case that he falls into poverty; and 
if he neglects these duties, the judge may give to the benefactor one half 
of his goods. 

Such children as do not perform the above mentioned duties to their 
parents, or refuse to support them, when in want, may be deprived’ of all 
their possessions, and exiled into distant countries. 

If a man do an injury to his father or mother-in-law he may be cxpelled 
hy them from their house, into which he is not again to be admitted, till 
he has humbly asked pardon for his offence. And if he lift his hand against 
them, he may be despoiled of all he possesses and driven out of the house. 
Finally, those who do not honour the aged shall be condemned to pay to those 
whom they have offended the sum of fifty ounces of silver. 


AII. 


If the husband brings with him to the house of his wife a female slave, 
whom he afterwards makes his concubine, she must be made free at his 
death, and if she have had a daughter by him, she belongs to the mother. 

But it be a slave of the wife whom the husband has taken for his concubine, 
she will always be the property of the wife, even after the death of the 
husband, and though she may have had children by him. The slave of 
the wife, or of the husband and wife conjointly, must be liberated upon the 
death of the latter. And if the woman have had a son by the husband, he 
must also be liberated with his mother, but if she has only had a daughter, 
then the daughter is made free, but the mother belongs to the husband. 
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I. 


Of heirships, and the seven ways of dividing them among the heirs. 


The following are the cases provided for in this section. How property is 
to be divided 1, after the death of the father among the mother, the sons and 
daughters; 2, among the mother and daughters; 3, after the death of the mother, 
between the father and son; 4, between the father and daughter; 5, after the 
death of both parents; among the sons and daughters; 6, what proportion 
the sons of a former husband, or 7, the sons of a former wife must receive. 

In the first case, one of the sons is selected, generally the first-born; and 
he is to succeed the father in his military posts and all his other honours; 
the sword, horse, bed, and other utensils of his father belong to him; and 
he may choose one of the paternal fields for his share. All the other pro- 
perty is divided into four parts, of which, three belong to the mother, and one 
to the children. The jewels, rings and other ornaments, given by the father 
to his children in his life-time, do not enter into the property to be divided. 
The slaves are divided according to the above proportion; except that all 
the women belong the mother. 


IT. 


In the second case, when the property is 10 be divided between the mother 
and daughter, the latter retains all the jewels given her by her father, and 
besides, receives a set of slaves, a yoke of oxen, and a certain portion of rice. 
All the rest goes to the mother. The reason of this provision is, that the 
daughter remains in the power of the mother, who may even sell her for 
a slave. 


III. 


In the third case, that is after the death of the mother, when the division 
is to he made between the father, and a son residing with his wife in a se- 
parate house, the father has a right to the whole inheritance; but still he 


must giye up to his son one field and a yoke of oxen, which, however, he 
: may 
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may demand back again if he falls into poverty, provided they be in 
existence. 

But when the father and daughter or daughters have to share the property, 
the latter, besides the jewels and ornaments they have already received, may 
claim ten cows, twenty goats, and all the female slaves employed in the 
domestic service of the house. All the rest belongs to the father. 


IV. 


After the death of both parents, when the inheritance has to be divided 
among the sons and daughters, the eldest takes two parts, the second one 
and a half, and the youngest only one part. And besides, the eldest son or 
daughter has an ox and a goat. 


V. 


If after the death of his wife a man marries again, the property is to be 
divided after his death among the children of the first marriage; only his 
second wife receives one share. But if there be no children, the surviving 
wife has all the inheritance; and if she dies before her husband, all her 
property belongs to him. 

But in case there be children from both these marriages, the following rules 
must be observed. If the property has very much increased since the second 
marriage, while before this was not the case, it must all be divided into eight 
parts, of which five are given to the second wife, two to her children, and 
the remaining one to the children of the former marriage. But if, on the 
contrary the great increase took place before the second marriage, and ceased 
with it, after having set aside the five parts belonging to the first wife, two 
are given to her children, and one to those of the second wife. 


V1. 
As after the death of the parents, the eldest son or daughter naturally suc- 
ceeds to their place, in order that they may always keep in mind the obli- 


gation they are under of taking care of their younger brothers and sisters, 
the laws decree, that to them in particular a cow and a goat shall be given. 
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VII. 


When the wife, after the death of her husband, contracts a second mar- 
riage, her goods upon her death, provided the second husband has brought 
nothing to her house, and the whole property has belonged to her, are 
divided into four parts. Three are given to the children of her former mar- 
riage, and one gocs to her second husband. But if there has been a notable 
increase in the property, since her last marriage, the goods are divided into 
eight parts, and distributed as directed in §. V. 

In case of the death of both the husband and wife, the general rule is, that 
the property acquired during the first marriage goes to the children of that 
marriage, and that acquired afterwards to the children of the second. 

These rules are also to be observed in dividing an inheritance among the 
children of the chief wife and those of the inferior ones. That is, the property 
received with the first wife descends to her children, and that acquired with 
the inferior wives to their respective children. 


Vill. 


The first-born son, after having received his portion of the inheritance, 
ought to take a paternal care of his younger brothers; and they, on their part, 
ought to honour and respect him as their father. If he usurps, or attempts to 
usurp any thing belonging to his brothers, he forfeits his inheritance, and may 
moreover be punished by the judge. If the younger brothers wish to leave the 
paternal house, and to employ their property in alms-deeds, they are not to be 
hindered. 


IX. 


If the father, or both the father and mother are reduced by sickness or old 
age to such a state, as not to be able to do the duties required from them by 
the Emperor, nor to procure for themselves their necessary food and clothing, 
all their property is to be divided into two parts, of which one is assigned to 
the eldest son, if he be capable of succeeding to the duties of his father, who is 
thence to take care of his parents; he ought also to receive something valuable. 
The remaining part is subdivided into nine shares, of which one belongs to 


the eldest son; the remainder is again divided into nine parts, and one given 
to 
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to the younger son; the other eight parts are now again divided as before, one 
part is given to the eldest son, and the remaining parts to the younger. But 
if there be more than one younger brother, the division must made as 
prudence may require. 


X. 


If it should happen that a woman, after giving birth to seven daughters, 
should have a son, the inheritance must be divided in the following manner. 
The son, although the last-born must have the same as his eldest sister, the 
second and third daughters have two shares each more than the fourth and 
fifth, who have a share and a half more than the sixth and seventh; and 
the latter are to receive one share each. | 

In general the heirs who are on the spot must claim their share in an inhe- 
ritance between the seventh and thirtieth day after the death of their relation, 
and those who are at a distanee, within the space of three months; after this 
period has expired they can haye no farther claim. 


XI. 


When a father has given one of his sons a sum of money for commerce, this 
is nol mingled with the common stock at the death of the father, but continues 
to be the property of the son.* 


XII. 


When a girl contracts marriage contrary to, or without the consent of her 
parents, her property does not go to her husband at her death, but to her 
parents. And if a woman has married twice, once with and once without the 
consent of her parents, her dower then belongs to the children of the first mar- 
riage, to the exclusion of those of the second. 


XII. 


If a man has had several wives, but only one son, his goods at his death go 
to this only son, and the surviving wife has nothing. When there is no 
surviving 


* At present this is not the case. For now the gain alone belongs to the son, but the capttal must 
be returned to the common inheritance. 
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surviving child the inheritance is divided among the wives, in the manner 


before set down. 
A hermaphrodite child cannot claim an equal share with the other brothers. 


XIV. 


Of the divisions of inheritances among Talapoins. 


When a Talapoin dies, his relations can have no pretensions to his goods. 
Upon the death of a great Talapoin, all his furniture and utensils go to the 
next in dignity, or to his successor; the rest of his goods are divided into 
four parts, two of which are given to the second Talapoin, and the other two 
again divided into four parts, of which one is given to the Pazen, the 
remaining three to the other persons constituting the family. 


XV. 


Elder brothers have no right to any thing that the younger gain by their 
industry or labour. When a husband dies without children, the wife has the 
whole inheritance. Before dividing a man’s property among his heirs, his wife 
must take out sufficient to pay his debts, and for alms. 

If a son who has married dies before his father has made a division of 
his property, his children can claim no part of the goods of their grandfather , 
though he may, with the advice of some prudent and aged persons, give to 
them a small share. 


Vou. IV. 


I. 


There are four cases of fornication between a man and an unmarried 
woman. 1. When the girl consents to the violation. 2. When she refuses 
her consent. 3. When, although she consents, she is not of the same cast or 
condition as the man. 4. When she consents, and is of the same class. In 
the last case, the parties ought to marry each other; in the third they must be 
separated, and the man must pay the price of the body of the woman. If 


the violation has been forcible, the man must be punished in proportion to his 
: crime; 
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crime; and if death be the consequence of his violence, he must pay to the 
parents of the girl, ten times the price of her body.* But if the girl has 
given her consent, there is no punishment for the man, even though the girl 
should die in consequence. 

All who cooperate in seducing girls are to be punished. 


Il. 


A man may punish his wife in the following cases. 1. If she is accustomed 
io drink wine. 2. If she is careless of her domestic duties. 3. 1f she encour- 
age any gallant. 4. If she is fond of running about to other people’s houses. 
5. If slie is very often standing at the door or window of the house. 6. If 
she is petulant, and quarrelsome with her husband. In like manner it is law- 
ful for husbands to punish those wives who are very extravagant in dress or in 
eating, those who show a disregard of modesty, or a too great curiosity in 
looking about them, and those who, by reason of their beauty, or of the pro- 
perty they have brought for their dower, are proud and overbearing. In 
these cases the husband must at first bear with his wife patiently, and admonish 
her in the presence of others; but if she does not amend, he may then punish 
her, and even beat her. If after this she still continue in her evil courses, 
he may put her away, making with her a division of the property. 


II. 


Of buying and selling. 


There are two ways of selling any thing. The first is by a private agreement 
between the buyer and seller; the second is, for some third person, having 
a competent knowledge of the thing to be sold, to determine a price. The 
following articles however cannot be lawfully offered for sale. ‘Things that 
are a great way off; things which are indeed on the spot, but are hidden; 
things of no value; and finally stolen goods. When a person, after having 
made a purchase, discovers that he has paid an exorbitant price, he may 
return the article and reclaim the money, provided five days have not passed 
since the transaction; but after the fifth day, the sale stands good. Sup- 
posing that a person buys, for example, an ox or a horse, and after he has 
paid only a part of the price the animal dies, he is not or to pay the 
remainder. 

aA 


* At present, death is the punishment in this case. 
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IV. 


Of those who cannot be admitted as witnesses. 


In judging causes, the testimony of persons, respectable by their state in life 
and their wisdom, disinterested, and who believe in the merit of good works, 
ought to be received. But there are several persons whose testimony cannot 
be admitted. These are, those who do not believe in the merit of good works, 
such as trade with other people's goods, the parties interested in the cause, 
as well as their relations, friends and enemies, great talkers, sick persons, 
old men, children, overbearing men, public singers, dancing girls, women 
who roam about or are of ill fame, goldsmiths, painters, blacksmiths, coblers, 
those who are inclined to harbour hatred, asthmatic persons, persons of 
vile condition, gluttons, gamesters, choleric persons, thieves, physicians, 
those whose kindred and habitation are unknown, pregnant women and 
hermaphrodites. All these are incapacitated from giving testimony; though 
they may be allowed to do it with the consent of the parties. The judge 
also cannot appear as a witness. A witness too, otherwise unexceptionable, if, 
before appearing in court, he goes into the house of either of the parties, 
is thereby incapacitated; but this precaution does not affect persons of weight, 
as the Talapoins. Ifa person refuses the testimony of a witness who has all 
the qualities required by the law, he loses his cause; and the same is the case 
when a man will not produce his witnesses nor take the customary oath. 

When one of the parties brings forward a witness, he is not obliged to 
swear; and when he takes the oath, he is not obliged to produce a witness. 
If a man before judgment has been pronounced goes to the house of the 
witness he loses his cause. 


V. 


Of the crimes a man may be guilty of towards married women, 
and their penalties. 


If a man touch another's wife with his hands, or if he go to visit her when 
her husband is not at home, or walk with her in lonely places, or talk much 
with her, or place himself in the door-way, or on the stairs, or go into her 
bedchamber, he may be made to pay the half of the fine attached to the 
actual commission of adultery. But still it must be observed, that there 
must have been something in the character of the man to excite suspicion. 
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VI. 


If a husband surprise a man in adultery with his wife, he may Jawfully 
kill him. But if he have time to fly, and has got as far as the stairs, the 
husband cannot lawfully kill him; and if he does he is guilty of murder. 

If a man find that a person, ‘whose character warrants suspicion, is ac- 
customed to give betel and make other presents to his wife, or passes jokes 
with her, he may bring him before a judge, and force him to pay half 
the fine for adultery. 


VII. 


The husband may command his wife not to visit at certain houses, not to 
frequent lonely places, etc, and if she will not obey, he may accuse her 
~as guilty of a crime. 

When a man is guilty of adultery with another's wife, and it is proved to 
be the first time, he must pay the ordinary fine for adultery; but for the 
second offence he is only to pay half the fine; and if he is guilty a third 
time, he is free from all penalty. 


VII. 


When a woman accuses a man of having violated her person, and he denies 
it, he must be made to take the oath. If within seven days after, no one 
of the misforturies, described in the oath, befalls him, he is acquitted, and 
the woman must pay a certain sum in punishment for the calumny. But 
if both take the oath, neither of them must be reputed guilty, only they 
are bound to pay the expenses of the trial. 

It must here be observed that the trial by water, described in the chapter 
on government, is not proper to be forced upon women in these cases, as men 
are generally more expert at it than women. 


IX. 


If a man carries away a married woman, and after the death of her 
husband sells her, he must give her the price he has received, and moreover 
y the fine of adultery. If he drives her out of his house, he must pay 
only the half; and as he has deceived her he has no right whatever over her. 
2A2 If 
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It is not reckoned a crime for a married woman to revile or even to beat a 
man who by promises or blandishments attempts to draw her to sin; and 
if the man retorts he may be condemned to pay the woman the usual fine. 


X. 


If a rich man violates the wife of a poor man, he must pay the ordinary 
fine; but if a poor man violates the wife of a rich man, the penalty will 
be the forfeit of his liberty. 

If a man, after committing adultery with the wife of a respectable person, 
flies, his wife must give ten slaves to the injured person or their equivalent 
in money. 

If a drunken man sleep upon the bed of another man’s wife, but without 
being guilty of any indecency towards her, he cannot be punished in any 
way; but if he takes any liberties with her, he may be condemned in the 
ordinary fine. 

Xl. 


If a slave forms a connection with another slave he must be punished as 
a slave; but if the woman be the slave of a brother or near relation to the 
master of the man, there is no penalty; because the slaves of brothers and 
near relations are supposed to be members of the same family. 

It is no crime for a slave to have a connection with a free woman if she 
consents to it; but if a free man forms a connection with the female slave of 
another, he must pay the value of the woman to her master. 


All. 


If a woman by deceit induces a boy of thirteen or fourteen to sin with her, 
she alone is reckoned guilty. When a slave violates a female slave of his 
master, and she dies in child-birth, the violator must pay the customary fine. 

When the adulterer is not able to pay the fine, he must become a slave 
to the man he has injured; but at the death of the wife he regains his 
liberty. Ifa son should be the fruit of this connection, he is free. 


XIII. 


The fine for the violation of a female slave is the value of a slave; for the 


violation of a poor woman it is the value of two slaves; for the violation of 
a 
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a woman of the class of husbandmen, the value of three slaves; for the 
violation of the wife of a merchant, the value of four slaves; for the violation 
of the wife of a physician, the value of five slaves; for the violation of the 
wife of a wise or rich man, the value of eight, or if he be a person of con- 
sequence, of twelve slaves; for the violation of the wife of a lesser Mandarin, 
the value of fifteen slaves, but if he be a Mandarin of the higher class, of 
twenty or thirty slaves. When the women thus violated were not wives but 
only concubines, the fine is diminished one half. 


XIV. 


If a man has insulted, or struck, or wounded others, or dishonoured another's 
bed, he alone, but not his wife or children must be punished. But in case of 
debt, upon the flight or death of the husband, the wife and children must 
satisfy the creditors. 


XV. 


If any man seize another by the hair, he must pay a fine of thirty rupees; 
if a man strike another on the head, he must pay a fine of fifteen rupees; 
whoever gives another a blow so as to draw blood from the nose or mouth must 
pay twenty rupecs; whoever beats another with a stick must pay fifteen 
rupees, or forty, if any bone be broken, or eighty if the flesh is much bruised 
or blackened. Ifthe man dies from the effects of the beating, the aggressor 
must be fined in the sum of 300 rupees. 

Whoever strikes a Mandarin must pay the sum of 400 rupees, or 5oo if the 
Mandarin be of high rank. 


XVI. 


But if a person does not actually strike a Mandarin, but merely touches 
him disrespectfully, he must be condemned to a fine of 150 rupees, or of 100, 
or seventy if it be one of the lesser Mandarins. And if any one disrespectfully 
touch a rich man of great consequence he must pay fifty rupees, and forty 
if he is not of the first class; for thus offending against a wise man the 
fine is forty rupees; against a soldier thirty-five, and so on in proportion to 
the rank of the injured person. 
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AVIL. 


If any one shall strike a Talapoin, he must offer to him 100 baskets of 
cooked rice, 100 jars of curry, and 100 hearth-cakes, and must moreover 
humbly beg his pardon. If the injured person be a Brahmin, he must offer 
him cloth, and clothes, and other utensils, and beg his pardon. Whoever 
lays hands upon one of the chief Mandarins must pay the value of seventy 
slaves; if the Mandarin be not of the highest order the fine is the value of 
sixty slaves. 

The code then goes on to speak of the fines which those must pay who 
insult, or strike, or wound persons in conditions superior to their own. 

If any one in the public streets lays hands upon another of equal condition 
with himself, he must pay the value of two slaves. Then the different parts 
of the body are enumerated which may be wounded in quarrels, and ac- 
cording to the danger or size of the wound the fine is regulated. 


AVIIL. 


If a man, free-born and of a respectable state in life, kills a poor man, he 
must pay the price of ten slaves; and the fine is the same in case a 
poor man kills a slave; but if he kills a person superior to himself he must 
pay the value of seventy slaves; for killing the slave of a Mandarin the fine 
is the value of fifteen slaves. The murderer of a Talapoin or a Brahmin must 
pay a fine of fifty ounces of gold.* 


XIX. 


If two persons quarrel and fight, and one of them is killed, there is no 
penalty; but if a third person interfere, and he kills one of those engaged 
in the quarrel, he must pay the ordinary fine for murder; but if he himself 
is killed, the other two are subject to no penalty. 

.If any one accepts a commission to murder another, even though the 
crime is not committed, both he and the person giving the order must pay 
the full fine of murder. 

When two persons mutually insult or strike each other, if they are both 
of equal condition, each must pay the usual fine, but if one is superior to 

the 


* At present, murder is punished which death. 
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the other, the fine is increased or diminished one fourth, according to their 
respective states in life. 


XX. 


It is no crime for children not more than ten years old to strike or insult 
any one. When Talapoins, or Brahmins, or Mandarins, or old men, or 
children, or mad or sick people beat any one, they are guilty of no crime, even 
though death should be the consequence of the blows, since it is supposed 
they did not do it with the intention of murder, but only of correction. 


AXI. 


If aman insult another, calling him a thief, a wizard, a vile fellow, and 
such like, he must pay in penalty the price of a man. And if a man in 
a passion shall tell another that he is a murderer, a killer of other men’s 
oxen, pigs, etc, if this be a calumny, he must pay the price of ten men. 

If any one insult his own parents, he must be stripped of all his goods 
and expelled from his father’s house. 


AXII. 


If any one plays tricks upon a person of higher condition than himself, 
or throws water or filth upon him, he must be punished with the bastinado. 
When any one grievously insults another, he must pay the ordinary fine, and 
if he be a poor man, his face must be blackened with charcoal, and he is to 
be conducted in this state through all the streets of the city. 


Vou. V. 


I. 


This volume speaks of those who may act as judges. All persons whether 
Mandarins or Brahmins, or prudent and pious men may act in this capacity, 
provided they have those qualities which constitute a good judge, which 
are especially these; to be considerate, prudent, wise, eloquent, and well 
versed in the Jaws and statutes contained in this book. It then goes on 
to point out those who more commonly exercise the office of judge, and 

these 
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these are the governors of cities, and the chiefs of the villages or their 
lieutenants, those who have made a study of the Damasat, and arbitrators. 

After the chiefs of the villages or the governors of towns have given their 
judgment in any cause, if the parties are dissatisfied with the decision, they 
may have recourse to another judge; and if this judge has been chosen by 
consent of both parties they must abide by his award. 


II. 


There are four causes for arrest and imprisonment; debt, quarrels, enmity 
and theft. A creditor may arrest his debtor and keep him confined till he 
has paid him. If a creditor tortures his debtor in such a manner as to 
cause his death, he may be punished as a murderer. If a debtor wishes 
to prosecute his creditor for the vexations he has suffered from him, he 
must first pay the debt before he can begin the prosecution. 

If the people of a village seize upon a robber, and in securing him or con- 
ducting him to prison he is killed, they are not subject to any penalty. 


Ill. 


A debtor must be released when he promises that he will submit the cause 
to a judge, and abide by his decision. 

If a person is bail for another, who afterwards flies, or refuses to satisfy the 
claims upon him, the surety is bound to make all payments good. 


IV. 


A man may suffer an injury in three ways; in his body, in his possessions, 
or in both body and possessions at the same time. And where an injury has 
been inflicted, reparation must be made either by restitution or an equivalent. 

If a person is made to pay a fine unjustly, which ought to have been paid 
by another person, he may exact a double fine from the real offender. 


V. 


Of interest on money. 


When a person puts out his money to interest, if he be a poor man, he 


may receive monthly, one per cent; two per cent if he be of the class of 
Mandarins; 
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Mandarins; four per cent if he be a rich man; and five per cent if he 
be a merchant.* 

When a person pays back the capital without any interest, he is no longer 
bound to pay any interest. And so also when a person restores half of the 
capital and half the interest, he is not bound to pay any interest for the 
half thus restored. Ifa person who has lent out money calls in the capital 
and the interest before the stipulated time, he can only demand the capital, in 
punishment for having broken his agreement. If the owner of the money 
lent employs his debtor in doing him various services, he cannot. make him 
pay any interest but simply restore the capital; and. if he is very vexatious 
towards the debtor, he loses half of the capital. If a person having gratuitously 
lent a suin of money, afterwards pretends that he did it with the obligation 
of interest, the judge may sentence him to lose the whole debt. 


VI. 


If a woman takes a loan of stolen money, her husband is obliged to 
restore twice the sum to the real owner, whenever he shall appear to claim 
it. But if it was not the chief wife, but only one of the inferior ones who 
accepted the loan, the husband is then bound to pay merely the capital 
with the usual interest. And if a slave borrows stolen money, the master is 
only to restore three quarters of the sum. 


VIL. 


When a husband, after having borrowed a sum of money, sets off for a 
distant country without the knowledge of his wife, and dies on the way, 
the wife is not bound to pay the debt; and in like manner if a woman 
borrows money in the absence of her husband, and dies before his return, 
the creditor cannot force the husband to pay the debt. Finally if a person 
lends money to another’s wife in his absence, and under suspicious circum- 
stances, he cannot claim payment from the husband. 


VII. 


If the near relations of a debtor, as his brothers or sons, should go to the 
house of the creditor, to entreat him to release their kinsman who was in 
prison, promising to arrange things so that the debt shall be paid, and the 

2B : debtor 


* At present the interest is five per cent for all persons. 
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debtor upon his release flies, or conceals himself, these relations shall be 
answerable for the debt. But this does not hold, if the intercessors were only 
friends or distant connections. 


IX. 


When several persons stand surety for a debt, they are all bound in solidum 
to payment, in case the debtor withdraws himself from the country; so that 
if the creditor meets with one of the sureties, he may exact from him alone 
the full payment, provided he is not a poor person or a slave. 

The sureties however are only bound for the capital, but not for the interest. 
If the creditor, without advertising the surety, arrests his debtor, and he 
afterwards escapes from him, then the surety is no longer bound to any 
thing, and the same is the case, when the debtor makes his escape, after 
he has been consigned by the surety to the custody of his creditor. 


xX. 


When the interest in the space of two or three years, comes to be equal to, 
or greater than the capital, the debtor is no longer bound to restitution.* » 

When a debtor runs away, all his property must be divided among his 
creditors in proportion to their respective credits. 


XI. 


In case of the denial of a debt, the judge may administer the oath to the 
party most illustrious for his family, or remarkable for his integrity. But if 
the litigants are equal in these respects, he must require both to take the oath, 
and the one who refuses loses his cause. 


XI. 


If a person lends money to a slave not knowing him to be such, the master 
is hound to the payment; but if the lender was acquainted with the condition 
of the borrower, the master is bound to nothing. 


* To elude this law, creditors kave now the practice of making their debtors give them new bonds 
every year. 
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XIII. 


If a person gives money with the condition of receiving at a slated period 
a quantity of rice for example, and the article is not delivered as agreed, he 
may exact interest for his money. A person who lends another a quantity of 
rice may at any time demand ils repayment, even in a year of scarcity; and 
he may also require compensation for any damage he may have suffered 
through the loan. 


XIV. 


When two persons are joint creditors of another, and one of them consigns 
the debtor to the custody of the other, if this one after receiving his share 
of the debt releases the debtor, he is bound to satisfy the claims of the other 
creditor. If at the time that a creditor holds his debtor in confinement, 
another creditor appears, and tells him to keep him safe, and if the prior 
creditor afterwards releases the debtor, upon receiving the payment of his 
own demands, he is obliged to give to the other creditor one half of the sum 
he has received: but if the other creditors do not come forth before his 
debt has been paid, he is not bound to pay them any thing. But if the 
creditor, having been thus paid, persuades the debtor to run away, he is then 
obliged to satisfy all the claims of any other creditors who may appcar. 


XV. 


If a person lends money to another, not knowing that he was a slave, or 
if the borrower afterwards becomes a slave, and he arrests him and tortures 
him in such a manner as to cause his death, he must pay to the master of 
the slave half his value. But if the slave only flies and does not return to 
his master’s house, the creditor is under no obligation of restitution of any kind. 

But if he knew that the borrower was a slave, and he die in consequence 
of the ill treatment of the creditor, the latter must pay the full price of the 
slave to his master, or the third part if he merely runs away. 


XVI. 


If a person accompanies another when he is going to satisfy his creditor, 


and the debtor runs away without paying, the creditor may require the whole 
2Ba debt 
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debt from his companion, or if the latter be the slave of the debtor, he 
becomes the slave of the creditor. These laws take place when a debtor has 
no children or near relations to succeed to his property. 


AVII. 


A creditor may arrest his debtor when he refuses to pay; and if he perse- 
veres in his refusal, after three years he may be sold for a slave by the 
creditor, who may thus pay himself out of the price he receives for him. 
But if he keeps the debtor in prison ten years and then sells him, he may ap- 
propriate the whole price, even though it exceed the original debt. 


AVIII. 


If a man contracts a debt during the life-time of his first wife, and after 
her death runs away from his creditor, the latter can have no claim upon the 
second wife. 

But though creditors are allowed thus to arrest and imprison their debtors, 
they are nevertheless forbidden to punish or torture them in the same way 
as criminals. 


XIX. 
Of deposits. 


A depositary ought to be a person of a respectable station in life. 

The depositary must not restore the deposit to any one but its master; if he 
does he must make compensation for all losses. : 

If the depositary asserts, that the things committed to his care have been 
stolen, or burnt, or otherwise destroyed, he must produce good testimonies for 
the fact. If he appropriates the deposit to his own use and afterwards denies 
it, he must take the oath; and if within the eight following days, none of 
the denunciations contained in it happen to him, he is acquitted and absolved 
from making any compensation. | 


XX. 


When two persons enter into partnership, and buy a boat, a house or a 
field for trading, both must employ themselves in the common concern, if 


they are to participate in the gains. If they quarrel and dispute, he loses 
: the 
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the cause who began the litigation, unless the other has exceeded him in 
injuries and insults. But if the dispute runs so high that they come to blows, 
that one wins the cause who sustains the greatest injury. 


XXI. 


No one has a right to any thing he has agreed to purchase, unless he has 
paid down the earnest-money, which is forfeited if he afterwards fails in his 
promise. 

When two persons entering into partnership buy any thing in common, and 
one of them dies, his share of the purchase goes to his heirs. 


AXIT. 


If a person gives a lease of a piece of land for one year, and in the mean 
time sells the land, he must pay to the tenant double the annual rent, unless 
the field, by reason of the drought, have been totally unproductive. 

When a person mortgages his land to obtain money, and within three years 
pays back the mortgage, his land must be restored to him. But if he does 
not pay it off in less than five years; he is only bound to one half of the 
original sum. And if he does not pay it within ten years, the debt is ]i- 
quedated and he is not obliged to any thing.* 


Vou. VI. 


I. 
Of Thefe. 


Whoever steals a horse, must restore two; whoever steals an ox, must restore 
fifteen; whoever steals a buffalo, must restore thirty; whoever steals a pig 
or a goat must restore fifty; whoever steals a young goose or a fowl, must _ 
restore 100; whoever steals a man must restore ten, or four if he only con- 
ceals him. 

As for inanimate things, whoever steals any thing, must restore, if it be the 
property of the Emperor, the Brahmins or the Talapoins, tenfold; if of a Man- 

darin, 

“ In consequence of this law, money-lenders, among the Burmese, are very solicitous to have their 
money back before three years are expired; and if the debtor is unable to repay it, they will make 
him give them a new bond, that thus they may continue to receive the interest of the money they 
have lent. 
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darin, fivefold; if of a rich man, threefold; and if of a poor man, twofold 
what he has taken. 
II. 


Whoever secretly enters into another man’s house in the night, even though 
when he is caught he has taken nothing, must pay the value of two men; 
but if any stolen goods are found upon him, he is fined in the value of 
four or five men. Ifa man steals in a street or public place, and is caught 
by the owner of the stolen property in the town where the robbery was com- 
mitted, he may be obliged to restore double what he has taken. But if he 
is pursued, and taken in another town, the stolen goods must be sold in 
the place, and half the sum arising from the sale be given to the chief of 
the town.* 


Til. 


If, when two persons are living together, one of them takes away or hides 
any thing from the other, he is only obliged 1o a simple restitution. Those 
who are watching in the house of a deceased person, may lawfully make use 
of the food they find there; as also the inhabitants of one village, being 
invited by those of another to a festival, may make use of any thing belonging 
to the latter. 


IV. 


If a man lends a sword to one, who-afterwards uses it to kill or wound 
some one, if he was ignorant of this evil intention at the time he Jent the 
sword, he is not guilty of any crime; but if he knew it, or ought to have 
known it, he must pay a third of the ordinary fine. When a thief has been 
pursued and taken, he must not be immediately put to death, but consigned 
into the hands of the judge to be punished according to the law. But the 
master of an orchard or of a field may kill a thief, whom he finds stealing 
there in the night. If however a thief is caught stealing fruit in the day-time, 
he must pay a fine of the value of a man. 


V. 


If a person should buy an old and worn out boat from a thief, and after 
having mended it, should discover its owner, he is only bound to make known 
the 


* At present thieves, especially if they are old offenders, are mostly condemned to death. 
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the thief, from whom the owner must exact the fine; as it is presumed that 
he could not have suspected it to be stolen property. 

If two people together buy a stolen garden, and one of them dies before 
the owner has reclaimed his property, the other is obliged to endeavour to 
discover the thief, but, if he is unable, to restore the whole garden to the 
true owner. 


VI. 


If a man having stolen a boat, gives if to a carpenter to mend, when the 
owner appears, five times the value of the boat must be paid as a fine; of 
which the carpenter must pay one third, and the thief the other two. If a 
slave turns robber and is taken, he must be condemned to death, or else 
to pay the usual fine for theft; which must be paid to the judge by him, 
who has received the thief into his house; half the fine must be given to the 
master of the slave. 


VII. 


If a thief being discovered in the night, and closely pursued, leaves behind 
him the stolen goods; they are to be divided into three parts; one of which 
is to be given to the person who discovered the thief, one to the judge, and 
one to the feudatory of the town. If any thing is missed in a place, near 
which a number of people have been playing, they are bound to pay its 
value to the owner. In like manner, when any thing is lost in a village the 
inhabitants must make it good.* 


VIII. 


Whoever appropriates to himself things found in the woods or mountains 1s 
to be considered as a thief, and treated as such. On the contrary those wlio 
restore them untouched to their owners merit great praise; and moreover 
they are also to receive a third part of the value of what they have restored, 
if it is not gold or silver, as then only a sixth part is due to them. The 
same law holds when any one finds a lost child or slave; and those must be 
punished, who, instead of restoring them to those to whom they belong, retain 
them in their own employ. 


“ The inhabitants of a town are also responsible for any crime, as for example, murder, which 
has been committed in the neighbourhood. 
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IX. 


According to the rules of justice and honesty, a person who has found any 
thing, should keep it in his possession for three years, and then consign it 
to the chief of the town or city, who must restore it to the owner when he 
appears; and if any one declares the thing to be his, and it is discovered 
upon examination that this is not true, he must be condemned to pay twice 
the value of the thing that was lost. 


X. 


Natural or adopted fathers, sponsors, and masters may make use of the 
property of their children or scholars; the husband has also a right to the 
property of his wife; and a master to that of his slave. 


XI. 
Of lying and deceit. 


Whoever takes money from another, promising at some stated time to give 
him some merchandise, but afterwards breaks ms word, is bound to pay 
double the sum he has received. 

A calumniator must receive the same punishment, that would be inflicted 
for the crime of which he had accused his adversary. 


Xll. 


When a compromise has been made between the two parties in a lawsuit, 
and confirmed by a written instrument, if either of them attempts to renew 
the question, he shall be condemned to lose the cause. 

He also loses his cause who will not appear before the judge. 

The lawyer who undertakes to conduct a lawsuit, is obliged to answer the 
opposite party in every thing, if his client flies away. e 


AML. 


If one man takes another into places, unwholesome by reason of the 
malaria, or dangerous, or full of robbers, he must pay the customary fine 
for 
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for any evil that may happen, provided he was not ignorant of the nature 
of the place. If both were ignorant of it, the one who induced the other to go 
must pay half the usual fine. 


XIV. 


If two persons challenge each other to swim, to ride on horseback, or to 
any similar trial of skill, and any accident happens to one of them, the other 
is not bound to any penalty. In like manner, if a person, seeing another's 
horse or carriage approach, warns him to keep at a distance, but he not- 
withstanding will approach, and in consequence suffers some injury, the latter 
cannot institute a lawsuit on this ground. 


XV. 


If a person curses another and some evil happens to him who was cursed, 
the other must pay twice the value of the evil which has been suffered; thus 
if the man dies, he must pay iwice the value of a man. 

It must here be observed that at the death of the Emperor, a general 
pardon and remission of all crimes and fines is given, excepting in cases 


of debt. 
XVI. 


If while a stranger is living in a house a thief comes there to steal, 
and the stranger pursues him and makes himself master of his clothes, they 
must be divided into two parts, of which the master of the house takes 
one and the stranger the other. 


XVII. 


When a stranger dies, all his goods belong to the master of the house where 
he was residing. In like manner if a man, who has been wounded by robbers, 
dies in another man’s house, his goods, together with the fine to be paid by the 
thieves, go to the owner of the house. If a woman is brought to bed in 
another person’s house, she must offer to the master one dress for a man 
and another for a woman, as also a sum in gold if she be able. When a sick 
man remains in another's house till his death, and receives all his food and 
medicine from his host, the Jatter must be repaid double what the sick man 
has consumed, and four times as much, if, during the sickness, he has 
waited upon him. . 
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AVIII. 


If a sick man, in offering rice or any other species of food to the Nat 
of the woods or mountains, throws it near the steps of another man’s house, 
he is not guilty of any fault; but if he throws it under his house, and any 
misfortune afterwards happens to its owner, as for example, if he dies, the 
one who has put the rice there must pay the price of the body of the 
deceased, as well as for all the medicines that have been taken. 


XIX. 


If a sick man in warming himself, sets fire to another person’s house, he 
must pay to its owner the third part of the value of his body. And a 
person who in any other way, as in lighting a lamp, sets fire to a house, must 
pay the owner two thirds of the value of his body. If the fire was caused by 
him whilst he was drunk or in a passion, he must pay the full value of his 
body. If an inhabitant of a village, whilst carrying fire in his hands, quar- 
rels with an inhabitant of another village, and is the cause of its taking 
fire, the inhabitants of the last mentioned place may for vengeance set fire 
to the village of the incendiary, without being liable to any prosecution. 

If a person sets fire to a wood that does not belong to any one, and the 
fire is thence communicated to a neighbouring garden, the owner may 
demand reparation for all damages. 


Vou. VII. 
I. 


If a young man, to induce a girl to marry him, gives her a ring or any 
other pledge, but afterwards marries another woman, he cannot demand 
back what he had given. 

When a person deputes another, to go into another town, and contract for 
him a marriage with a woman, giving her at the same time a pledge for 
the fulfilment of the contract, if when he goes himself to receive his bride, 
he finds some defect in her, as that she is infected with the leprosy, or has 
known some other man, he may break off the contract and require the 
pledge to be given back. But this law does not hold when the woman is of 


the same village as the man, or he has personally been acquainted with her. 
If 
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If parents have promised a young man to give him their younger daughter 
in marriage, but deceive him and give him her elder sister, and if he has con- 
summated his marriage with her, he may retain the elder without losing any of 
his rights over the younger. 


II. 


If a young man, after having given the usual dower required for mar- 
rying a girl, has a connection with her sister, the former may, if she pleases, 
break the contract, and the man cannot demand the dower he brought 
with him. : 

A father-in-law may drive out of his house a son-in-law, who shows great 
inaptitude for labour, and give his daughter to another man. But he must 
give to his son-in-law the clothes of his wife, if he is going to marry another 
woman, or half the value of her body, if he is geing to remain single. 


Ill. 


If during the celebration of a marriage, the bride runs away, her parents 
must give their younger daughter in her place, if they have one, or else 
restore the dower. But if the bride only hides herself in the house, and 
refuses to receive her husband, double the sum given as a dower must be 
paid to him. 


IV. 


lf a man forcibly violates another’s daughter, he must, if he be a low 
person, forfeit all his goods in favour of the girl, and moreover be punished 
by the judge. But if he be of a more noble condition, he must give her a 
dower corresponding to her state in life. If his condition be the same as the 
girl’s, he must first be punished, and then must marry the girl, or else 
give her a dower, which must be equal to the value of her body. When 
a person, denying a former marriage, is united with a woman, and it is 
afterwards discovered that a former wife is living, he must be forced to 
separate himself from his first wife, or else must forfeit all his property to 
her whom he has deceived. To make a marriage good the consent of the 
father is always necessary, so that if a mother gives her daughter in mar- 
riage in the absence of the father, he, upon his return may annul the 
marriage. 
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V. 


If a son-in-law, whilst living in the house of his wife’s father, traffics with 
the money borrowed from another and makes any gain, he must give a third 
part of all such gains to his father-in-law; and if the money belonged to the 
latter, he must yield to him the whole. If a person, who has freed a young 
man from slavery, gives him his daughter in marriage, even after the death of 
his wife, the young man continues to be free. But whatever property he may 
have possessed, as also that of his wife, and all the daughters he has had 
by her, belong to the father-in-law; to whom, moreover, he must give the 
third part of his gains, as long as he remains in his house. 

And if the young man, during the life-time of his wife, goes to live else- 
where, he must pay the price of her body. 

The property of a slave, who marries a free woman, belongs, after his death, 
to his master. 

VI. 


If a stranger, after giving the usual dower to a girl, goes to his own country, 
but with the promise of returning at a certain period and celebrating the mar- 
riage, the parents of the girl cannot give her to another, nor take possession of 
the dower, before the time fixed has elapsed. 


VI. 


If a man after his marriage returns to his father’s house, and for the space 
of three years does not provide for the clothing of his wife, she is, at the 
end of that period, free to marry another man. She is also free if she hears 
nothing of her husband for six years, when he has gone out on a military 
expedition. But if he is travelling for objects of commerce she must wait seven 
years, and if from religious motives, ten. 


Vil. 


A young man should look upon his father-in-law as his natural father, and 
the father-in-law on his part should consider the former as his own child. If 
a son-in-law should dare to lift his hand against his father-in-law, upon being 
corrected by him, he must humbly beg pardon, and according to the greatness 
of the offence pay in forfeit the price of a slave or an ox. But the father- 
in-law must use discretion in correcting his son-in-law. 
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IX. 


If a married couple, from their continual disagreements, consent to separate, 
each one takes his dower, and then whatever has been acquired since their 
marriage is divided into three parts; of which the wife takes one and the 
husband two. But if the husband brought no dower with him, the common 
gains are equally divided between them. | 

But if the separation takes place, not by common consent, but at the 
pleasure of one party alone; then, if it be the husband who seeks the divorce, 
he must leave the property to the wife and go out of the house, with only one 
suit of clothes; but if it be the woman that wants to separate, the husband, 
besides taking all the property, may also sell her for a slave. 


X. 


If aman buys a female slave to make her his wife, and afterwards repudiates 
her, he does not thereby lose the right of exacting the price of her body. 
But this does not hold in the converse case, when a woman has bought a man 
to make him her husband, for in case she afterwards separates herself from 
him, she loses all right over him. 

Here there is an exhortation to judges to punish husbands who ill-treat good 
wives; as well as wives who revile and ill-treat good husbands. 


Al. 


When a husband sets out for distant countries, leaving in his house every 
thing necessary for the maintenance of his wife, the latter may not leave the 
house and go to her parents. And if the husband is out in the service of the 
Emperor, or from religious motives, she is not allowed to abandon the house 
even if there be a want of necessaries. And if the husband upon his return 
finds his wife living out of his house, he may have satisfaction by sentence 
a judge, who may decree a separation for three years, or, if the h 
demands it, a perpetual divorce. 







= 


All. 





Even if the husband goes to live with another woman, the wife is 
mediately to proceed to a divorce; but she must wait three years, after 
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time she is free to do as she pleases. There are however causes for which a 
woman may separate herself from her husband; as, for example, if he is lazy, 
or unable to procure what is necessary for the family, if he commits adultery, 
and some others; but then the husband has still the right of retaining her 
dower. But sickness, old age, deformity, or any other bodily defect, are not 
considered sufficient causes for a divorce. Those wives, who, notwithstanding 
the sickness or other defects of their husbands, attend to them, and take care 
of them, and have patience with them, as a sister does to a brother, or a 
scholar to his master, deserve to be praised by all the Mandarins and judges. 


ALI. 


If a husband has taken one of his own female slaves, or one belonging 
to his wife, for a concubine, and have a son by her, he may give him as a 
slave to his wife, but not to his eldest daughter; as in that case he would 
lose his right to half the value of the body of his son. 

If a father sells his son into slavery, the price paid for him must be taken 
from the inheritance at the father’s death, and given to this son; who, 
moreover, may claim two shares more than any of his brothers or sisters, 
in the paternal inheritance. Moreover if a brother sells his younger brother 
for a slave, and dies without children, all his property goes to the one who 
had been sold. 


XIV. 


The children of a first marriage cannot complain, if their mother, having 
married a second time, employs all the property in keeping her husband. 
If he, after the death of his wife, marries one of her female slaves, the 
children do not lose their right over her after his death; as she always 
belongs to them, except she has had a male child. 


XV. 


Parents, on their death-bed, cannot dispose of their property in favour of 
their friends or connections; and even if they have made them any presents, 
which however have not yet been consigned into their hands, the heirs may 


retain them after the death of the parents. 
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XVI. 


If a father, in consequence of age or sickness, gives up the care of his 
property to his wife and son-in-law; upon the death of the wife the admi- 
nistration does not pass to the head of the family, as he cannot dispose of 
any thing without the consent of the son-in-law. 


XVII. 


When a married daughter, who has been living with her husband, returns 
to her father’s house in her sickness and dies there, half of her goods belong to 
her parents. 

If a father-in-law has given money to his son-in-law for trade; he has a claim 
not only to the restitution of the original capital, but also to half of the profits, 
should the man have to return to his own house from the death of his wife. 
In like manner when parents have given to their daughter money or any thing 
else, by means of which the property of the young people has been increased, 
upon the death of their daughter they may claim a share with the husband in 
the inheritance. The same laws hold in case the husband has received any 
thing from his own parents. 


AVIITI. 


That daughter must be disinherited who refuses to live with the man, to 
whom, with the consent of her parents, she was given in marriage. 

If a married man leave at his death a son and a younger brother, the latter 
may claim the clothes and a female slave of the deceased, but all the rest goes 
to the son. 


XIX. 


In this last paragraph it is decreed, that not only the fathers of families, 
but also their sons and grandsons, must contribute to the taxes which are paid 
to the Emperor or feudatories. 
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Vou. VIII. 


I. 
Of the sale of slaves. 


There are two kinds of slavery, one temporary, the other perpetual. A man 
may be sold in both these kinds of slavery. Still there may be cases in which 
the buyer has no right to any services from the slave; as when the person 
sold was previously the slave of another, or when he has contracted debts; for 
in these cases the former master or buyer must have all his demands satisfied, 
before the new master can have any right over his slave. 

If a slave, within seven days after he has been sold, runs away from his new 
master, the latter may demand back from the seller the price he has paid. And 
if within ten days the slave falls sick of any foul malady, the buyer may send 
him back to the house of his old master, who is bound to provide him with 
food and medicine, and, if he is cured, to restore him to the buyer. 


IT. 


When any one to obtain money, gives in pledge his son, or an ox, or any 
thing else, promising to redeem the pledge within three months, if he fails in 
his promise, he loses his pledge. 

If any one in want of money sells his slave who is involved in debt or 
other embarrassments, he, and not the buyer, is responsible for the debts of 
his: slave. 

ITI. 


When any one sells a slave who afterwards returns to his house, and is sold 
to another at a higher price, the surplus over the first sale, belongs to the 
man who then bought him. 

A person who has sold a slave has the right before any one else of repur- 
chasing him. 

IV. 


When two slaves of the same master agree to run away together, and one 
afterwards sells the other, and they divide the price, and then the one who has 
been sold returns to his old master, if the new master comes to claim him, the 


old 
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old master must give him two slaves, unless he can swear, or bring testimony 
that the whole transaction was without his advice, and then he is only bound 
to give one. 


V2: 


When a slave, having run away from his lawful master, sells himself to 
another, but as soon as he has received the price runs aways again and sells 
himself to a third, if the first and second masters then discover the runaway, 
they may sue the last possessor for the restitution of the slave and the repa- 
ration of all damages, unless he can prove, that he acted through an involuntary 
ignorance, that he had examined the slave, and used all the necessary pre- 
cautions, in which case he may demand reparation for what he has paid. 


VI. 


If a person hires a slave, and takes him with him to another village, where 
he is obliged to sell him, and the slave then runs away, the purchaser is 
not bound to pay any thing to his original master, as he had bought him 
from one who had a right over him, since he had hired him. 


VII. 


If a slave who has been sent to war, or to conduct some business for his 
master, is taken by the enemy, but afterwards escapes and returns to his own 
country, his master loses all right over him. 


VII. 


A master may slightly punish a slave; but if he strikes or beats him vio- 
lently, he loses a third part of the price of his body; and if the slave dies 
from the beating, he must pay twice the value of his body to the slave's 
parents, or, if they are not living, to the judge. And if a slave runs away to 
avoid the cruelty of his master, there is no penalty for any one who receives 
him into his house. 


IX. 


The master of a runaway slave may exact from him, or from the person who 

has received him, the gains he would have derived from his services. 
If a son or a slaye, given in pledge, dies in the house of the creditor, 
2D the 
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the parents are not thereby freed from the debt, unless during the sickness 
they asked permission to take him into their own house, and were refused. 


X. 


If any one hires a slave by the day or month, and he dies in his service, the 
value of the slave must be paid to his master. If a person, having taken 
a slave as a pledge, becomes discontented with him, and returns him to his 
master, and shortly after he runs away, the person who has had him in pledge, 
must seek after him and restore him. 


XI. 


If a father sells himself for a slave, and at the same time gives his son in 
pledge to the same or any other master, if the son runs away, his master 
may demand restitution from the father; and if the father runs away, his 
master may demand restitution from the son. 


Xl. 


If a free man marries a female slave without the knowledge of her master, 
the children all belong to the master of the slave, in the same way as a 
calf belongs, not to the owner of the bull, but to the owner of the cow. But 
if the master of the slave, in consideration of some present, has consented to 
the marriage, then some of the children belong to the free man and others to 
the master of the slave. If a woman marry a stranger, not knowing that he 
was a slave, the children must be divided between the mother and the master 
of the slave. 


Alll. 


If a new-born child is given to a woman to nurse, and the parents do not 
ask for it, till it has arrived at puberty, then the value of its body is divided 
into four parts, of which three belong to the nurse and one to the parents. 
But if the child was not given into her care till it could call upon its father 
and mother by name, or get up the steps of the house, then three parts only 
are to be made of the value of the body, of which two must be given to 
the woman and one to the parents. If, finally, the child could dress itself, the 
value must be divided equally between them. 
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XIV. 
| 
When the child of a slave is thus given out to nurse, one third of the price 
must be given to the nurse, when it is reclaimed. 


XY. 


If a person hires a boat to take him to any place, and after his arrival it is 
Jost, he is hound to make good the damage, besides paying the hire agreed 
upon. When any one hires a cart to carry his merchandise, if the driver goes 
by frequented roads, he is not responsible if the goods are stolen; but if he 
chooses a new and unfrequented track, or driving very furiously causes some 
damage, and the goods are thus lost or spoilt, be is obliged to repair all losses. 


XVI. 


If a person has borrowed a vessel from another to wash his head,* and it 
happens, that after it has been restored, its owner falls sick, the borrower is 
obliged to furnish all the medicines; and in case the man dies, to pay the 
value of a man and a half to his relations. The same is the law respecting 
clothes borrowed to accompany a funeral. 


XVII. 


A man may reproye and even slightly beat another whom he has hired to 
cultivate a field, if he is lazy or negligent in his work. If it happens that a 
hired labourer is drowned, or breaks a limb, or is eaten up by tigers, or meets 
with any other accident, the owner of the land is not bound to any thing, if 
he has paid him all the wages agreed on; otherwise he must pay the value of 
his body, or only half of it, if he was his debtor for only half his wages. If in 
working in a field any precious thing is found, half goes to the labourer and 
half to the owner of the land. 


AVI. 


If a man hires another man’s slave, who runs away after he has received 
his wages, he is not bound to pay any fine to the master of the slave. But if, 
knowing 


“ Sometimes the Burmese wash their heads, to free themselves from an incantation, to which they 
believe themselves subject. 
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knowing him to be a slave, he did not ask the permission of his master, then 
if the slave runs away, or dies before he has received his wages, the master 
may claim the value of his slave. 


XIX. 


If a Mandarin obliges a man to climb up a tree, and he falls down, the 
Mandarin must pay double the value of his body if he is killed, and the simple 
price if he is only bruised. 


XX. 


When a strange ox gets into a fold, the owner of the fold must give notice 
of it to the chief of the village, who is to look out for the owner of the 
ox, and restore it to him. If an ox gets into a field and eats or tramples 
down the crop, the first time, warning must be given to the owner of the ox; 
and if after that, the ox still continues to do the same damages, the owner of 
the field may kill it, and, giving a half to the chief of the village, may keep 
the other for himself.* 

If two oxen or two buffalos begin to fight, and one of them is killed, their 
owners are not subject to any fine; but if a loose ox kills one that is tied, then 
the owner of the first is bound to pay the value of the other. When the 
masters of both incite them to fight, and one of them is killed, the master 
of the other is bound to pay triple the value of the one that is killed. For 
any other damage that these animals are the cause of, their respective masters 
are responsible. 

AXI. 


When a labourer who has been hired for six months, demands his wages at 
the end of three, he loses all further right to it. 


Fou. 1X. 


I. 


When a man beats a woman or a child, or two men beat one, in these three 
cases by reason of the inequality of strength in the parties, the guilty must be 
condemned 


* This custom is out of use at the present day. 
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condemned to pay a double fine. If a woman through contempt throws 
women’s clothes on a man’s head, she must pay fifteen ounces of silver. If 
any one, man or woman pulls another's clothes so as indecently to expose his 
body, if the offending party be poor, the fine is an ounce and a half of gold, 
and two ounces and a half, if rich. 


II. 


When a lawsuit has been settled finally before a judge, it must not be 
renewed; and the party seeking to revive it may be punished with the loss of 
his tongue, and if he obstinately persists in forcing his adversary into liti- 
gation he ought also to lose his hand. But although this punishment be just, 
the judge does not generally proceed to such severity. When a lawsuit is 
terminated, the fortunate party requires from the other the accomplishment of 
the sentence, for if he delays this for three years, or till the death of the 
Emperor, he can no longer demand it. 


i. 


When a poor man, or one of base condition insults or offends a rich person, 
or one of a noble family, he must pay fifty ounces of silver. But if a rich 
man insults a poor man, he is only to pay three ounces and a half. 


IV. 


If a person has given an ox or any thing else to another in sign of friend- 
ship, or if he has given him one of his female slaves for a concubine, and 
afterwards wishes to resume his gift, he must still leave half what he has 
given, or half its value to his friend. In like manner if a person has in this 
way given, for example, a house to a friend, who however dies before him, the 
gift in this case does not go to the heirs, but returns into the possession of the 
former owner. But this is not the case with respect to things which are 
situated at some distance, and which the person to whom the present was 
made, has acquired with difficulty and danger, as the property then descends 
to his heirs. 

V. 


When a master commands a slave to marry one of his female slaves, both 


are thereby made free. 
When 
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When a master has had a connection with one of his female slaves, he has 
no claim to the price of her body; and if she was a virgin, and born of honest 
parents, he must let her go where she pleases. 


VI. 


When a lawyer promises his client to finish a lawsuit in a certain number of 
days or months, and does not fulfil his promise, he must pay twice the value 
of the fees he has received. 

VIL. 


Whoever falsely asserts that another owes him a sum of money, must pay 
to the person he has accused double the debt he had charged upon him. 

And if a real debtor denies his debt, he must pay it double in punishment. 

If a person dies in debt, and religious and pious men charitably defray the 
expenses of his funeral, they are not subject to any claims from the creditors; 
but if they were friends or acquaintances who performed this office, they must 
pay a quarter of the debts, and half of them if they were relations. 


VII. 


If a boat, laden with merchandise, goes down, and the owners mark the 
spot by a pole or some other sign; any one, afterwards recovering any part of 
the cargo, must be treated as a thief, if he keeps it in his own possession ; but 
if he faithfully restores it to the owner, the latter in gratitude must give him 
a third part. 

IX. 


If a man has married a woman, not knowing that she was another's wife, and 
the rightful husband afterwards appears, she must be restored to him, even 
though she has had six or seven children by the second husband. But if the 
first husband knew that his wife was marrying another man, and did not 
protest against it, then after the lapse of three years, he loses his claim to her. 


X. 


If a master learns that one of his slaves is maintained in another's house, in 
a time of scarcity, and fraudulently allows him to remain there till the 
scarcity is over, he then loses his right to the slave, who becomes the property 
of the man who had fed him. 
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XI. 


Whoever destroys or arbitrarily changes the land-marks, that distinguish 
one property from another, such as trees, brooks, or public roads, must be 
condemned to pay a fine of seventeen ounces of silver and a half. 


XII. 


Of wagers. 


There are two kinds of wagers; one made by the spectators upon rowing- 
matches, or races of men, oxen, or horses; the other, made for the display of 
a man’s own strength or agility, in which latter there is generally a risk of life; 
such are challenges to wrestle, run, or swim. Of the first kind of bets, the 
winner can only claim two thirds, but the whole of the second. 

If a man who has got no money, in the presence of some person of note, 
says to another, “lel us bet what I have in my hand”, then in penalty of his 
deceit, he must pay the half of what he pretended to hold. 

The obligation of debts contracted by betting does not pass to a person's 
heirs; so that if the loser runs away or dies before he has paid, the money 
lost cannot be exacted from his wife or children, unless they have been surety 
for its payment. 

When any one is hurt in wrestling, or in any other similar game, he cannot 
claim damages from his opponent; only in case of the death of one of the 
parties, the other must pay the value of his body. 

When the winner in a wager pursues the loser, who is running away or 
hiding himself, and upon overtaking him strikes or wounds him, he not only 
loses the bet, but must also be punished by the judge. 


Vou. X. 


I. 


If a person buys another man’s daughter, before she had arrived at the age 
of puberty, and afterwards, when she has reached it, makes her his wife or 
concubine, without advertising her father of it, the children of this marriage 
must be divided between the master of the girl and her father. But this does 
not hold, when the girl had attained the age of puberty at the time of the sale. 
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Il. 


If a master pursues his fugitive slave, and finds him in some village, he 
may not of his own authority seize him, or bind him, but he must give notice 
to the chief of the place, who, in virtue of his office, is obliged to seek out 
the slave, and consign him to his master. 


III. 


If a man takes a fugitive slave for his companion in remote and uninhabited 
places, but was ignorant that the man was a slave, he is not guilty of any 
crime; but if he was acquainted with his condition, he may be accused of 
theft. 

A master may also accuse a person of theft, who, being the relation of his 
fugitive slave, meets him in unfrequented places and converses with him; but 
not if he does it in the public streets or porticos. 


IV. 


If the relation of a fugitive slave receives him into his house, and then 
conducts him back to a particular spot, he cannot be treated as a thief, 
because he was the relation of the slave. 


Vv. 


When a slave, who has had several children during his captivity, desires to 
purchase his freedom, he must pay twice the value of his own body. Formerly 


he had besides the value of his own body, to pay that of all his children. 


VI. 


A master is not responsible for the crimes committed by his runaway slave ; 
and if for his crimes the slave is condemned to labour, the profits of it must 
be divided between the judge and the master. 


VII. 


When a person incites another to steal, and himself buys the stolen goods; 
upon the appearance of the real owner, the thief must restore what he has 
stolen, and the receiver is to be punished as the thief. 
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Also when a man steals the female slave or the daughter of another, and 
gives her to another man to keep for him, if the latter did not know that she 
was another's slave or daughter, he is not guilty of any thing; but if he knew 
it, he must pay half the accustomed fine, and the real thief the other half. 


Vil. 


If a man quarrels with a woman or a child, or two persons with one, in a 
remote place, and the affair is brought before a judge, if the persons injured 
depose to having been struck or wounded, and can show any marks of it upon 
their body, the judge must give credit to their assertion, even though no wit- 
nesses can be brought forward. But he must not believe a man who says he 
has been struck by a woman or child, even though he may show marks of 
violence upon his body, unless he can produce some testimony. 


IX. 


In cases of quarrels, that party must be thought guilty which began with 
insults and blows, or which returned a slight insult or blow with more serious 
ones. 

It is not so unbecoming for aman to be first in abusing a woman or a child, 
but it is very unbecoming for a woman to begin to rail at a man, or fora 
youth thus to offend an old man; a poor one, a rich one; or a vulgar person, 
one more noble; and if in these cases the offended partly, unable to bear the 
insult, slightly strikes the offender, he must not therefore be punished. 


X. 


When two people of equal condition mutually insult or strike each other 
in a quarrel, neither of them can be considered guilty; but if one of them 
calls in his slave to his assistance he may be fined by the judge. 


XI. 


This paragraph contains the regulations concerning appeals from one judge 
to another. When it is evident that a judge has given an unjust sentence, an 
appeal may be made to a superior Mandarin; and if he also decides unjustly 
recourse may be had to the queens, or to the heir to the crown; from them 
there is an appeal to the Emperor; and from the Emperor to the Brahmins, 

ak Talapoins 
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Talapoins and other just men, who must then go to the Emperor and persuade 
him to rescind his unjust decision; and the queens and the heir to the throne 
must likewise assist in this, when he is unwilling to retract his sentence. 


XII. 


If a boat in ascending the river meets another, and they run foul of each 
other, so that the one which was going against the stream is sunk, and the cargo 
lost, the owner of the other is not responsible; but if the one which was 
coming with the stream goes down, the owner of the other must make good 
the loss, unless the accident was caused by the violence of the wind or 
because the rudder was broken. With respect to two people meeting on land, 
of whom one has the sun in his face the other on his back, the former 
must give way; and if they run against each other and any hurt happens to 
the one with the sun at his back, the other is bound to pay the damage, 
unless he was seized with a sudden fear, which hindered him from seeing 
what was before him. When two carts meet on a road, of which one is heavily 
loaded, the other not, the latter must make way for the other to pass. 


AIT. 


The keeper of an elephant or an ox is obliged to hinder his beast from 
passing through places, where people either sick, or mad, or drunk are lying; 
otherwise, if any one is killed by the animal, he must pay fifty ounces of 
silver, or twenty-five if only some serious injury is caused; if, however, the 
animal was furious and unmanageable, he is not subject to this fine. 


AIV. 


An accusation against a man who has stolen flowers during the night, must 
be made before mid-day; and an accusation of fruit-stealing, must be made 
before the fruit has been eaten, as afterwards it is unlawful to accuse a 
person. It is no crime to take fruits which are lying under the trees. 


XV. 


If two people quarrel and fight during the royal festivals, they must pay 
a fine of 250 ounces of silver, for having shown contempt of the imperial 
majesty. 
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AVI. 


Whoever commits a nuisance within the enclosures of the Pagodas, or Baos, 
or in any other place which ought to be kept clean, must be punished by the 
judge, provided it was not involuntary. They also must be punished who sit 
down or sleep in the places appropriated to the Talapoins, the Brahmins or 
the Mandarins. Those too are liable to punishment who dare to put on the 
dress of a Mandarin, unless in case of a war, when this is lawful. 


XVII. 


It is not lawful for creditors to exact debts in the following places. In those 
where the royal festivals are being celebrated. In those where the customary 
oblations are made to the Nat, the guardians of the city or town. In the 
places where the Talapoins recite their prayers. Finally, in other people's 
houses. Ifa person offends against this law, he may be punished. And if he 
not only asks for his money, but seizes and binds the debtor, he then loses the 


whole debt. 
AVIITI. 


When a person discovers a treasure in the earth, if he is a rich man, the 
treasure must be divided into twenty parts, eight belong to him and twelve to 
the Emperor; if he is a poor man, he must give two thirds to the Emperor, 
reserving only one for himself. 

XIX. 


If the contracts, made in the sale of slaves, or in concluding any other 
bargain, which are generally cut upon a palm-leaf, become old and worn out, 
they cannot be renewed upon another leaf by private authority; and writings 
thus unlawfully renewed have no weight in a court of justice. 


XX. 


If a person who holds another’s money in trust, puts it out to interest, and 
the owner after a short time demands back his money, he must immediately 
restore it, together with the interest he had received upon it; but if he does 
not ask for his money for a long time, the holder of the trust may lawfully 
make use of the interest received. 


2E2 
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XXI. 


When a brother takes his share of the paternal inheritance before the 
regular division has been made, and engages in trade with it, all the profit 
belongs to him alone, and the other brothers have not the least claim upon him. 


AXIYI. 


When any one buys any merchandise, with the promise of paying at a 
definite period, if he lets the time go by without payment, the creditor may 
exact the accustomed interest. 


XXII. 


In any lawsuit where witnesses are required, those ought in the first place 
to be chosen, who are just, pious and religious, who give alms, and do other 
good works, who are men of honour, and conscientious, or else rich men and 
those in dignity. But in case the transaction has taken place at a distance, 
where witnesses of this character were not to be found, the testimony of such 
as were present may be receiyed. 


XXIV. 


The following persons must not be listened to by judges, but must lose 
their cause; 1. Those who, after having taken the oath, of themselves bring 
forward witnesses; 2. those who having promised to produce witnesses, are 
afraid to interrogate them; 3. those who having promised to take the oath, in 
the act of taking it, put in words which do not signify what they are swearing 
to; 4. those who having pointed out a witness, will not permit him to be 
interrogated in the court, but bring forward others. 


AXYV. 


In this last paragraph the price of men and animals is determined. A male 
child of free parents as soon as it is born, is reckoned at four rupees; a female 
child, at three; a young man of free condition is valued at thirty rupees, a 
girl at twenty-five; and thus the value of rich men, Mandarins, queens, etc, 
goes on increasing, each superior rank being valued at twice as much as the 
one below it. 

As 
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As for slaves; a new-born male infant ranks at three rupees, a female at 
two; a boy is worth ten rupees, a girl seven; when arrived at puberty a man 
is worth thirty rupees, a woman twenty. The value of the body of a dead 
slave is ten rupees. 

With regard to animals; an elephant is worth 100 rupees, a horse fifty, 
a buffalo three, an ox two, and a pig two. A goat, a peacock, a dog, and 
similar animals are worth the quarter of a rupee, and the price diminishes in 
proportion to the smallness of the animal. 


A rupee of gold is equal to twenty-five of silver; and a rupee of silver to 
fifty of lead. 

The price for daily labour is a quarter or the eighth part of a rupee for a 
woman, and twice as much fora man. But at the present day these prices 
have very much varied from the ancient standard. 
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NOTE 4 Pace 86. 


As native christians are often mentioned in the course of this work, it will not perhaps 
be uninteresting to give a short account of the origin and progress of christianity in the 
Burmese Empire. Our information is in great measure derived from inedited sources. 

In the year 1719 Pope Clement XI sent a solemn embassy to China, consisting of the 
Patriarch of Alexamdria Monsignor Mezzabarba, and several zealous ecclesiastics. They had 
a gracious audience of the Emperor at Pekin on the last day of the following year; but, 
their affairs having subsequently taken a less favourable turn, the Patriarch returned to 
Furope, after having distributed his clergy in different countries. Two were appointed to 
the Kingdom of Ava, Pegi and Martaban, the Rev. Joseph Vittoni, a secular priest, and 
F. Calchi, a member of the Barnabite congregation, and a young man of very superior 
parts and acquirements. On their arrival at Siriam, then the printipal port of Pegi, they 
found there two Portuguese clergymen, who acted as chaplains to the few descendants of 
their countrymen who yet remained there, but were wholly ignorant of any language but 
their own. After much opposition from several quarters, which they vanquished by a 
personal conference with the sovereign, they were authorized to erect churches and preach 
the christian religion. The King even dispatched the Abbate Vittoni with a present of 
precious stones to His Holiness. F. Calchi proceeded to erect a church in Ava; but worn 
out with fatigues he died, March 6th, 1728 in the forty-third year of his age. About the 
time of his death a small supply of missioners arrived, and the result of their labours 
became sufficiently cheering to induce the zealous Pontiff Benedict XIV. to appoint a 
Bishop as Apostolic Vicar in that mission, and to entrust its management to the Barnabite 
Fathers. F. Gallizia was the first Bishop; but the most distinguished labourer in that 
mission was F. Nerini, who, being a man of great eloquence, publicly preached, with 
great effect, the doctrines of christianity. Many churches were now erected, and the 
catholic worship publicly exercised; funerals and processions marched through the streets 
without giving the slightest offence. Upon the capture of the city of Siriam, the churches 
were entirely plundered, and with difficulty saved from destruction. In 1745, the christians 
received a severe blow; by the massacre of the Bishop and two missioners as they were 
accompanying some Dutch officers, who had gone to court upon a safe conduct from the 
emperor himself. The christians were dispersed, and F. Nerini only saved his life by flying 
to India. He returned to Siriam in April 1749. Being now in great favour, he erected 
the first brick-building ever seen in that country. This was a church cighty feet in length, 
and thirty-one in breadth, with a large house adjoining for the residence of the clergy. 
One Armenian merchant, who had no children, contributed upwards of 7000 dollars to 
these pious works. 

The following are the principal christian establishments, existing or erected about this time. 

In Ava was the first church, destroyed afterwards when the new capital was erected. 
From a letter of F. Amato in 1822, it appears that a church and house has been built 
in this. 

At Siriam a house and church built under the direction of F. Gallizia. Another church 
and house built by F. Nerini. A college containing forty students. An establishment for 
orphan girls. This city is now nearly destroyed. 

In the city of Pegi, a church and house. 
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At Monla, a church, presbytery and college, erected in 1770. The Talapoins claimed 
the ground on which this was built, and it was consequently thrown down. A much 
larger one was accordingly built by F. Cortenovis, who tells us he had fifty boys residing 
in it. 

In the environs of this city, six other churches. In Subaroa two churches. 

At Chiam-sua-rocca are six churches, which iv 1822 were served by F. Amato. 

Finally in Rangoon, a church and house, with a convent and orphan school. 

Subsequently many able missionaries laboured in this country, among whom deserve 
notice the two Cortenovis, F. Sangermano, author of the foregoing history, who return- 
ed to Europe in 1808, and F. Amato who was still alive and zealously exerting himself 
at the close of 1828, though seventy years of age. He was then the only European 
clergyman in the country; as, in consequence of the dissolution of the religious congrega- 
tions, under the French occupation of Italy, the Barnabite Fathers had not been able to 
supply the wants of the mission. In 1830 the state of this mission was taken into conside- 
ration by the Propaganda, and four clergymen of distinguished merit, who offered their 
services were dispatched thither. They all arrived safe, and a farther supply will perhaps 
be furnished before long. 


NOTE B Pace 100. 


Our readers will probably have observed the resemblance that exists between the practises 
described in the last chapter, and some of the institutions of the Catholic religion. In the 
Buddhaism of Tibet, which is the same as the religion of the Burmese, Godama being only 
another name for Buddha, this resemblance is still more marked. ‘The first missionaries,” 
says Abel Remusat (a) “were not a little surprised to find in the heart of Asia, Monasteries, 
processions, pilgrimages, festivals, a pontifical court, a college of superior lamas electing 
a chief, who was ecclesiastical sovereign and spiritual father to all the Tibetans and Tartars. 
But, as guod faith was a characteristic of the time, as well as the profession of these men, 
they contented themselves with considering this Lamaism as a sort of degenerate Christianity 
and as vestiges of the former settlement of Syrian sects in those countries.” 

But this resemblance was afterwards used as a controversial weapon, and the French Phi- 
losophes pretended to find in Lamaism the origin of Christianity. But the celebrated Orien- 
talist just quoted has completely confuted these assertions from the works of native authors. 
In his memoir he has made us acquainted with a valuable fragment preserved in the Japanese 
Encyclopedia, which contains the true history of the Lamaic hierarchy. The first seat of 
Buddhaism was India, whence its patriarchs migrated to Tibet and there established their 
religion, but still in dependance upon the civil power of the state, till the house of Tchingkis- 
khan delivered them from it and invested them with dominion. It was the grandson of the 
conqueror who first bestowed this sovereignty on the head of the religion, who then took 
the title of Lama, which signifies a priest, as his peculiar designation. The account given 
by Abel Remusat of the origin of the Lamaic dynasty accords perfectly with another in- 
teresting document, brought to light, and translated into Russian, by the Archimandrite 
F. Hyacinth Pitchourinsky, () and from Russian into French by M. Julius Klaproth (c). 


(a) Abel Remusat. Aperci d’un Memoire iatitulé Recherehes chronologiques sur Porigine de la Hierarchie 
Lamaique, in the Journal Asiatique for May 1824. Tom. IV. pp. 257. seq. 

(3) St. Petersburgh. 1828. 

(c) In the Nouveau Journal Asiatique. Aug. and Oct. 1829. Tom. IV. pp. 81. seq. 
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At the time when the Buddhist patriarchs first established themselves in Tibet, that 
country was in.immediate contact with Christianity. Not only had the Nestorians eccle- 
siastical settlements in Tartary, but Italian and French religious visited the court of the 
Khans, charged with important missions from the Pope and St Lewis. These carried 
with them church ornaments and altars to attempt a favourable impression on the minds 
of the natives. For this end, they celebrated their wership in presence of the Tartar 
princes, by whom they were permitted to erect chapels, within the precincts of the royal 
palaces. An Italian Archbishop, sent by Clement V, established his see in the capital, 
and erected a church to which the faithful were summoned by the sound of three bells, 
and where they beheld painted edifying representations. (d) 

Nothing was easier than to induce many of the various sects, which crowded the Mongol 
court, to admire and adopt the rites of this religion. Some members of the imperial house 
secretly embraced Christianity, many mingled its practises with the profession of their own 
creeds, and Europe was alternately elated aad disappointed by reports of imperial conver- 
. sions, and discoveries of their falsehood. (e) It was such a rumour as this, in reference to 
Manghu, which caused the missions of Rubriques and Ascellius. Surrounded by the ce- 
lebration of such ceremonies, hearing from the ambassadors and missionaries of the West 
accounts of the worship and hierarchy of their countries, it is no wonder that the religion 
of the Lamas, just beginning to assume splendour and pomp, should have adopted institutions 
and practises already familiar to them, and already admired by those whom they wished 
to gain. The coincidence of time and place, and the previous non-existence of that sacred 
monarchy, for it has been well shown by Fischer that no writer anterior to the thirteenth 
century gives a hint of this system, amply demonstrate that the religion of Tibet is but 
an attempted imitation of ours. Jt is no less probable, or rather certain that the inferior 
branches of the same religion either copied these institutions from ‘Tibet, or received 
them directly in the same manner. 


(2) Abel Remusat p. 267, compare Assemani. inf. cit. 
(ce) Assemani. Biblioth. Orient. Tom. HII. Pa. IL ccclxxx. seq. Di Marco Polo e degli altri viaggiatori Ve- 
neziani piu illustri. Dissertasioni del P. Ab (now Cardinal) Zurla. Venez. 1818. vol. I. p. 287. 
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